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To lie down inertly ts to live in the age of Kali, to wake up ts to 
live in the age of Dvdpara, to stand up ts to live in the Treta, To 
fare forward is to live in the Satyayuga. Therefore move on, 
move on! 

Movement is sweet, activity is Uiscious frutt, i.e., activity itself 
is the immortal fruit of mm^ement. Observe the inexhaustible 
pulsing of the sun 'from the very beginning of creation it has gone 
on, without a day’s rest. Therefore move on, move on! 

AITAREYA BKAIIMANA, 7.I5.4-5 


I am the Primeval C osmte Man, Nardyana; I amthe ktn^ of Gods, 
wearing the ^arh of Indta, I am the Jort*nost of the .mnwrtals. I 
am the cycle of the year, uhich generates eviryihing and dissolves 
it. I am the divine the cornu lueglcr or magician, who 
works wonderful tricks of delusion. The magical deceptions of 
the cosmic yogi aie the vugas, the acts of the world. Hits display 
of the mirace of the phenomenal prot ess of the torn erse ts the 
work of my creaiivt aspect; but at tin same time I anitJu uhirlponl, 
the destructive v(yrtix, that sucks baik whatever has hen displayt I 
and puis an end to the proiessum of the yugas. 1 put an ind to 
everything that (\ists. ilfv name ts Dtath of the Unnose. 

MAISN \ PUR AKA 











PREFACE 


THE civilization of India is of great significance in human history for 
three reasons. First, its extraordinary continuity for about five millennia 
is evidence of its vitality, the roots of which, its humanistic spirit and 
distinctive S3^cm of values and social arrangement, throw light upon 
the pereimial sources of mankind’s strength and sta 3 dng power. 
Secondly, Indian culture lias through several centuries established a 
unity of Asian civilization. The method by whicli this has been achieved 
not only represents the special genius of India but also indicates the 
direction of all history, from specific culture to universal culture, from 
'tribe' nationalism to a unified world society, the destiny of the human 
species Thirdly, India’s reflection on the problems of human life and 
society, vigorously pursued since the dawn of civilization, has produced 
and nurtured a mental pattern somewhat distinct from the Western 
and East Asian. Prominent in this pattern is a boundless devotion to 
the quest of peace and harmony that cannot but be of interest in a war- 
sick globe. 

The state, politics, and conquest are far less significant m India than 
metaphysics, religion, myth and art as factors in social integration. 
Ihcre are hardly any people in the world who have been ruled so little 
by political occurrences - a reign, an invasion, or a w’lU'- and so much 
by metaphysical and religious movements; by scholastic formulations 
of common myths, norms and social traditions It is these that have 
welded Middle, East, and South-East Asia for several centuries into one 
spiritual community. 

Many foreign writers sfX'ak of the religiosity ol India, but in fact the 
dominant note of her culture is mythopoeic, metaphj-sical and aesthetic 
rather than religious and theological. Tlic myriad names and appear- 
ances of her gods— the three hundred and thiity million deities of her 
mythologj' — many of whom are assimilated from the cults and beliefs 
of the non-An'an peoples, do not trouble the Indian, since all equallj 
embody the same world-transcending metaphysical and aesthetic 
attributes. In an inscription at the temple of Ke^va at Kelur, Mysore, 
there is the following universal prayer; 'May Hari, the Lord of the three 
worlds, w'orshipped by the Saivas as Siva, by the Vedantists as Brahman, 
by the Buddhists as the Buddha, by the logicians as the chief agent, by 
the jainsasthe emancipated being, and by the ritualists as the principle 
of ob>ervance, grant our prayers.’ 
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The various scriptures of the peoples may discourse eloquently about 
the gods and their modes of \v'orship and ritual, but these are silenced 
before the religious metaphysic of the Vedanta and its triple canon 
(prasthanas), viz., the Upanisads, the Brahma Sutra, and the 
Bhagavad Gita. 'All scriptures become mute when the Vedinta lion 
emerges, just as the jackals which raise their voices in the forest lapse 
into silence as they encounter the lion.' 

It is the stress in India on purely intellectual and metaphysical 
traditions rather than theological dogmas and ipreeds, and the deriva- 
tion of both cosmology and the system of social values and institutions 
from the former, that account for the flexibility and catholicity of 
Indian culture, and the large measure of success it obtained in assimilat- 
ing alien and backward races and peoples both within the country and 
abroad. No race could elaborate, as India has done, a myth or Action of 
racial miscegenation (variiasamkara) in order to throw open her doors 
to myriads of inferioi and alien stocks. Right from the Upani§adic 
stress on the virtues of compassion, self-discipline and charity, and the 
austere eight-fold path of the Buddha, the Indian code of Dharma has 
insisted upon gentleness, tenderness, and non-violence, qualities through 
which India has tamed and civilized many peoples without the v^apons 
of fire and sword. 

The approach to Indian history must, therefore, be integrative and 
cultuial rather than merely politicil. By concentrating on fundamental 
'idcas-in-action', myths and values, order and sequence can be brought 
into the study of the life and development of this ancient people. Other- 
wise the invasions and conquests and the rise and disintegration of the 
various kingdoms and empires in different parts of India would 
constitute an unreal picture of chaos or a succession of crises and 
revolutions. 

To enable the intelligent la5nnan to read the volume without the 
distraction of footnotes and references, these have been omitted, except 
in the text itself; the student is referred to an ample bibliography at 
the end of the book. By way of illustration, quotations from literary 
works, myths, hymns and inscriptions have been included, as well as 
examples of the principal motifs and symbols of Indian art, especially 
sculpture. With its metaphysical outlook on life, Indian civilization 
authentically and spontaneously reveals itself in sculpture, ^he most 
appropriate medium for recording man’s permanent and supernatural 
values. A time-chart giving the principal events, epochs and movements 
will, it is hoped, be found useful. 

I am thankful to the University of Lucknow for inviting me to 
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deliver the Radhakumud Mookerji Endowment Lectures in 1956 for 
which 1 have utilized certain chapters of this work. 

I am grateful to Professor C. D. Chatterjee of the Department of 
Indian History and Ardiaeology for several valuable suggestions. Mr 
Jagadish Prasad Misra and Mr B. N. Siivastava of the same Depart- 
ment and Dr A. C. Banerjee of the Department of Sanskrit have laid 
me tmder obligation by revising the proofs. I am also indebted to my 
pupil Dr Shankar Sahai for assistance in designing the Maps and to 
Mr Jagadish Prasad Misra for the preparation of a full and valuable 
Index. I would also thank the Department of Archaeology, Government 
of India, as well as the State Museums at Calcutta, Patna, Madras, 
Nalanda, Samath and Mathura, the National Museum of India, New 
Delhi, the Varendra Research and Dacca Museums, East Pakistan, 
the Bangkok Museum, the Archaeological Survey of Indonesia and Mr 
Reginald L6 May, Dr Raghu Vira, Mr W. G. Archer, Dr A. J. Ph. 
Vogel and Mr B. N. Srivastava for lending me photographs and per- 
mitting their reproduction in the volume. 

The system of transliteration adopted in this work is represented by 
the following words: Sri Kri^a, Lichebhavayah and Mimamsa. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE SPIRIT OP 
INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


The Continuity of Indian Civilization 

CIVILIZATION in India is at once more ancient and alive than in 
any other country in the world. Yet few countries have experienced 
such invasions and conquests by <ilien races; even fewer contain such 
a diversity of natural conditions, castoms and languages. The con- 
tinuity of Indian civilization is largely the outcome of a well-nigh 
homogeneous pattern of mj'ths and values, and a social order that it 
has evolved through fiftj’^ centuries ol struggle, gradual assimilation 
and synthesis. In this immense territory invasion, war or conquest, 
if it has welded together or disintegrated kingdoms and empires, has 
not led to the wholesale exprojiriation of a population nor to the 
substitution of one culture for another; it has not matenallv in- 
fluenced the habits and haiaoter of the Indian people. 

The key to Indian life and development is to he found in a certain 
systematisation of mamiers, beli* fs, and ethos, the balanced pursuit 
ot tlu‘ four-fold goals of life: Pharma, or absolute righteousness, 
Artha, or vocation, Kama, or fulfilment of desires, and Mok§d, or 
release, all in a governing melaphysic.il frame of reference. In the last 
analysis the essential gift of Indian civilization is the sense of Dhaima, 
for each individual, ethnic gioup, caste, and vocation; each must 
pursue, accomplish and, finally, transcend a certain code ol duties 
in accordance with life’s demands. Dharma is explained in the 
Mahabh&rata by Kri§na as what protects or preserves: Dharma is 
what contains both the social order and the cosmic order, which in 
Indian thought arc continuous. It is the divine and transcendental 
Justice, Truth and Law which uphold imiverse, mind and people. 
(Mahabh^ta, Jdyoga parva, 137, 9). Dharma defines and regulates 
both the functions of social life and the goals of the individual and 
is interpreted across the centuries as the unbounded extension of 
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social relations, as the liberation derived from interdependence and 
solidarity. The individual's aim of perfection is the same as the 
group’s aim of culture, complete, balanced and practical — ^the 
realisation of the Universal Self and the Universal Conununity, 
which India names and worships as Paraniatman and Nar&ya^a, 
identifjdng the one with the other. 


The Indian Philosophy of Culture 

. The most logical, powerful and august presentation of the Indian 
philosophy of culture is undoubtedly the famous metaphysical 
triune image of the Cosmic Spirit, Siva-Mahcivara, Three-in-Onc, in 
the rock-cut cave at Elephanta (eighth ccntuiy a.d.). The central 
face is that of Tatpura§a-Sada 4 iva, or the Absolute, self-luminous, 
neutral and transcendent; the right face is that of Aghora-Bhairava, 
or the Terrible One, grim, frowning and dcliant in its renunciation 
and destruction; while the left face is that of beautiful and bejewelled 
Uma, Siva’s consort, seductive in her playful creativity, lovg and 
compassion.Jn Indian culture Uma or Sakti, w'ho holds a lotus in her 
hand, s3anbolises the goals of Artha and Kama, or wealth, beauty 
and the embeUidunent of life, Aghora, who holds a serpent between 
lus fingers, represents the goals of Dharma and Mok§a, or righteous- 
ness and freedom from bondage; while from the viewpoint of the 
self-absorbed Tatpmusa, the alternating, ever-recurrent rhythms 
of creation and silence, activity and repose are but passing appari- 
tions: they rise, multiply and dissolve, like all phenomenal or Mayic 
appearances, into Himself. In some variations of this composite 
metaphysical image, SadaSiva, as the serene yogi, is as usual in the 
middle, but Malukala, or Great Time, licks blood from a plate on the 
right, and Mahamaya, or Great Illusion, looks at her own beauty in 
the form of the imiverse reflected in a mirror, on the left. The Indian 
philosophy of culture integrates and harmonises the four-fold values 
(Chaturvarga) of wealth, enjoyment, righteousness and salvation, 
whether individual or collective, based on the true nature of self and 
Maya. This is symbolised in the figure sculpture by the marvellous 
balance and integration of the three heads of $iva, achieved through 
the bold and original use of a common gigantic mukufa, or ro3ral 
tiara. In the shimmering chiaroscuro of the deep cave, Siva’s 
expressive side-profiles seem rather hazy and insubstantial, paling 
before the majestic presence and soft radiance of His first and real 
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Essence (SadS^iva) in the middle. The Supreme Sdf (Param&tman) 
in the centre is the etemah omniscient, unconcerned Witness {Sdk§t) 
of the joys and sufferings of Samara, which are no more real than the 
manifold attributes (gupas), names (nSma) and foims (rupa) of the 
One who is attributcless, nameless and formless, and whose intrinsic 
nature underlies the unity of manifestation and non-manifestation, 
activity and silence. The One and the Indivisible disguises Himself 
in the male and female visages or masks, and the contrasted processes 
of life, mind and spirit that they represent. Tlicse comprise the world 
spectacle as it appears to one in the grip of Maya or nescience. In the 
real Self, or Siva, nothing happens and everything is contained. The 
real Self is all-full, all-poised, all-silent. The two other faces of Siva — 
the empirical or lower selves — are ceaselessly astir and assertive, 
creating, transforming, and experiencing the phenomenal world. 
Yet these belong to, and emerge from, the self’s higher, immortal, 
solely real Self (Sada^va). Thus the Real, the Eternal and the 
Infinite gives status to the unreal, the mortal and the finite. Such is 
tlv' vision of Sivahood, which unfolds the eternal rhythm of life and 
death, the creation and transformation of the universe, as the pulsa- 
tion of one’s own Self (Paramatman). 

Once familiar throughout India and even beyond, in Gandhara, 
Turkestan and Cambodia, and traced in the Yun k’ang cave in China, 
and as Dai Itoku in far-off Japan, ithe Elephanta Siva-trinity is a 
unique and comprehensive revelation ot the master theme of Indian 
culture — ^the .sovereignty of Being, Siva-Atman, and the unity of 
consciousness, or the identity of Being and Bt'coming, of the Real 
and the Mayic, sjmibolised and interpreted in Indian experience by 
the dualism of Uie masculine and feminine principles. The stones of 
Elephanta grandly and unequivocally proclaim the profound message 
of India: 'Activity is true worsliip when every act Is done for the sake 
of Siva or the Real Self; silence, again, is tiue worsliip when it is the 
adamantine ab.sorption of self in the Self’: Yet, revealing as it does 
the three-fold primordial aspects or oscillations of Man and Nature, 
this image do**s not depict a deity but rather S5nnbolises and evokes 
a generic process, the transformation of the human spirit, irrespective 
of religion and social tradition. It speaks in a univer^ language, and 
can elicit contemplation from spiritual persons in any countrj'; it is, 
indeed, one of he most sublime plastic creations of the world. 
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The Nature and R6le of Indian Art 

( 3 nhie art of India, like her philosophy and religion, is mythical and 
metaphysical rather than representational; generic and social rather 
than indhddual. In India art (SUpa) is wisdom (jhana), and myth and 
poetry (vidya) are art. It is the metaphysic^ reality that in its 
imaginative form or image (murti) becomes accessible to man for his 
contemplation, wordiip and artistic treatment. Indian art accordingly 
reveals the transcendent reality in the manifoldness of the phenome- 
nal world, in life in all its levds, reaches and sweeps. It embodies a 
sense of the intertwining exuberance and voluptuousness of life 
abstractly and concentratodly.'^It is at once sensuous and symbolic, 
luxuriant and poised. The love of the dignity and opulence of man, 
the thought and power of God, the delight and suppleness of woman 
are all disciplined and restrained in Indian sculpture and decoration 
by a serenity and harmony th.it come from supernatural myth and 
metaphysics. The dualism of the masculine and feminine aspects of 
all phenomena in the cosmos and the human mind w^hich is stressed 
by Indian thought underlies the mythopoeic and pictorial Cfiitlook 
on life in India, and the poetic presentation in her art and literature 
of permanence and movement in nature and severity and tenderness 
in human character as rhyihms or accents of existence. This, indeed, 
explains the strange combination of opposites, of classical balance 
and harmony with i^liancy and abandon, in Indian sculpture as in 
poetry and drama. Indian sculpture has produced idealised, ethereal, 
yet thrilling figures that miraculousl}?^ blend masculine dignity and 
vigour with feminine passion and tenderness, figures that subordi- 
nate human personal attributes, including sex, to an abstract and 
supernatural type — Siva, Visnu, the Buddha, Bodhisattv.r and Devi 
— in India, Java, Siam and Cambodia. Many different Asian races 
and cultures have reproduced such images, but they are indelibly 
stamped with a similar metaph3^ical reality, the more genuine 
be$^use it is so simple and universal. 

(indian art, through the profundity, beauty and variety of its 
sculpture, has been the effective and fitting vehicle for the spread of 
Indian culture abroad. Scenes from the Jatakas and Avadanos, the 
RSLm^yairia, the HarivaipSa and the Mah&bharata could not have been 
so patiently and exquisitely carved by foreigners on thousands of 
lintels in Java, Burma and Cambodia had these not been s3nnbolic, 
metaphysical episodes acceptable to all peoples. The plans of the 
Borobodur, Angkor and Pagan temples represent symbolic replicas 
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of the universe, with a regular and definite hierarchy of worlds and 
planes of life, as conceived in the cosmology of the motheriand. 
The temples of Kambuja and Dvaiavati shew the same arrangement 
of sanctum sanctorumt antariUa and mandapa, ^khara or steeple, 
as in the motherland, embod3dng common symbolic principles of 
temple design which represent man’s sacrifice or reintegration with 
the Universal or Cosmic Man, Mighty currents of Greco-Buddhist 
and Gupta art and of medieval Dakkhini, Pallava and Pgla art 
flow'ed in successive waves to Central Asia, China, Nepal, Tibet, 
Further India and Indonesia by the mountain routes in the north 
and the east and the sca-iuute in the soutli. It was the art of India 
that spread Indian myth, metaphysics and dharma, and at the same 
time led to the astonishing development or enrichment of the regional 
styles of Pagan, Dvfiravati, Champa, Angkoi and Eastern Java. ^ 


The R6le of Universal Myths amd Norms in Cultural 
Expansion 

Along with the images, s3mibols and motifs of sculpture, many 
Indian holy books have also moulded Asian cultures. The most 
impoitant are the epks, the Jatakas, the Puraiios, the Agamas and 
the Tantras, and sucli single texts as the Saddharma-pundarika, 
the Prajna-paramita, the LaJitavLstara, the i^raddhotpada, the 
Abbidharmakosa and the Sfitralamkara. It is only through religion 
and scholiisticism, literature and art that one can reach the sou! of 
ludia, the underljdng in.spirati<>n of the fonnative epochs of liei 
liistory and its relation to the exterior life. The kingdoms and empires, 
Mauryan, Ku.sana, Gupta, Pala, Pratiliara, Pallava or Chola, are 
important in Indian history not solely for their political integrations 
but equally for certain universal myths, values, and norms that they 
deriv^ and elaborated scholastically. Not entangled in infallible 
dogmas, revelatory creeds and doubtful legends these were able to 
attract and win over many foreigners or erstwhile enemies w'hether 
in the country or outside. 

The Mauryan Empire accomplished as much through the 
systematisation of the Pali canon, the M§uava Dharmaifistra and 
the Artha^Urtri, the composition of the core of the R&ma3^a and 
the MahS.bhfit< v.a, and the promulgation of the True Law by the Rock 
Edicts, as through the conquest of the north-western borderland, 
Kalinga and the Deccan. The* Saddharma-pupd^tika, the Lalita- 
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vistara and the Divya.vad&na accomplished miracles for millions in 
the Middle East and South-east Asia for many long centuries after 
the Imperial Ku^i^ of the north had disappeared. The Saddharma- 
pu^^hirika, or the Lotus of the True Law, a marvellous blend of 
religion, metaphysics and poetry, was composed early in the second 
century a.d. somewhere in the Ku^]^ Empire, and translated 
into Chinese between a.d. 265-316. It became the Buddhist Bible 
of half-Asia. Like the Bhagavadgita, whose impress it bears in many 
important respects, the Lotus is one of the great scriptures India has 
given to Asia, and, indeed, one of the world's most extensively read 
lx)oks. A^vagho^'s Buddha-chanta and Aryadura's Jatakam^, 
two of the most popular books of Asia, inspired in the reliefs and 
sculptures of Ajanta, Gaiidhgra, Lung-men and Borobodur some of 
the loveliest visions of human tenderness and compassion in the 
world. 

The Golden Age that was ushered in by the Gupta Empire, and 
that extended from the 4th to the 8th century, owes its glory, not 
solely to the protection of India against the Yavanas, Sakas, 
Kusai^s, Murun^as, PaUavas and Hunias, but equally to the redaction 
of the Epics and Puranas, the s)rstcmatisation of the Smyitis, rituals, 
and philosophical s3?stems, the far-flung missionary enterprises of 
monk-pilgrims and scholars, and the impulsions provided by the art 
of Mathura, Banaras and Ajanta. The Tantrika m^th, religion and 
metaphysics of the Buddhist PaJa Empire of the East still bind 
Nepal, Tibet, Mongolia, Further India and Indonesia to India. The 
compilation of the vast Kanjur and Tanjur collection, representing 
about five thousand works in Tibetan, was completed in Mongolia as 
late as 1748. A string of Hindu states from Burma to Cambodia and 
from Java to Borneo also bore witness for centuries to the long 
process of Hinduisation in the Pacific. The greater f>art of South-east 
Asia was included in Bharatavar^a and designated as Dvlp^tara. 
Dvipantara literally means the congeries of dvipas (which are both 
islands and peninsulas according to Sanskrit grammar) between India 
(antara) and China. A constant stream of migrants, Vai^ya 
merdiants, K^atriya nobles, Bithmana priests and Buddhist monks 
from India, underlay the foundation of the pioneer colonies in half- 
barbaric lands, out of which grew across the centuries the great 
Hindu kingdoms of Suvaraadvipa, Sri-ki^tra, Funan, Champi, 
Panpan, Tambralinga, Sri-deva, Dvaravati, Sri Vijaya and 
Majapahit. The stream of emigration from India to Indonesia, 
which built up a second India between the land masses of India and 
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China, continued till the end of the fourteenth century. It was only 
the entry of the Muslim Arabs into Malayasia and the conversion 
of twenty states to Islam in the 15th century, as well as the ruin of 
Indian commerce and shipping wrought by the Portuguese and Dutch 
powers, that interrupted the age-long process of Hinduisation in 
South-east Asia. 


The Mechanisms of Social Mimesis 

The foundation of the great kingdoms and empires, which sprang 
up from Gandhara to the Deccan and from Gujarat to Gau<|la, was 
invariably associated with ccTtain Reformations and Renaissances 
that not only thrilled and captured the whole ot India but also often 
contributed certain permanent and essential elements to Aslan 
development. These introduced a new universalism that integrated 
diverse backward and foreign peoples through what the historian 
Toynbee calls ‘social mimesis', rather than through the forced pro- 
cesses of conquest and racialism that are .so often encountered in the 
historj* of Europe, which is as sharply divided as India by natural 
obstacles into distinct regions and ‘nations'. Indian patriotism, 
therefore, is hardly marked by racial pride and chauvinism, but 
consists of loyalty to certain univereal faiths, myths and values that 
have come down from the age of the semi-divine sages, heroes and 
patriarchs. Set in a m'‘<aph\’sical, scholastic frame-work, these are 
the elTicacious means of Bridimanising heterogeneous races, traditions 
and beliefs. The social problem of Imlian history and the scholastic 
problem of Indian knowledge are linked with each other. ITie deinger 
of mimesis which To\'nbee stresses, vi/., social drill or mechanisation, 
is avoided both at home among her own backward ethnic groups 
and abroad in her scheme of acculturation in new lands through 
‘strenuous intellectual communiou and intimate personal intercourse' 
(Plato). 

Bergson points out two mecha -isms by which the lead of a given 
culture is followed by an uncivilized society. ‘There are two ways 
open to education. The one way is by drill; the other is by mysticism. 
The first method inculcates a morality consisting of impersonal 
habits: the st''ond induces the imitation of another personality, and 
even a spiritu d union, a more or less complete identification with it’. 
India has chosen the latter mechanism. Social unity in the Indian 
settlements, colonie.s and kingdoms across the seas could only be 
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maintained by a constant immigration of Brlbrna^as, priests, scholars 
and Buddhist monks, from the mythical Agastya (Valaing, Bhpgu 
Pulastya and Kaundio}^) fo Gu^avarman (a.d. 423), Vajrabodhi 
(a.d. 711), Kuuiaraghosa (a.d. 7S2} and Dipaipkara SdjSana (a.d. 
1011), along with K$atriya warriors, nobles and merchants, and the 
building of temples, monasteries and hospitals for long centuries. 
Tlie South-eastern Asiatic outposts of Indian civilization from Java 
to Cambodia and from Burma to Bali wer^‘ intrinsically Indian, 
Brahmanical, Buddhist or Sakti-Sdaiva in their spirit and temper, 
although the general mass of the ])opiiIation, as has b(>cn pointed out 
by Krom, Stutterheim and others, followed their animistic cults and 
the worship of their ancestors. 


The Fundanietital Norms and Postulates of Indian CuUure 

All Indian peoples, even if their ancestors had been mounted 
nomads of the gras.slands of Western A.sia or merchants and traders 
from the coasts of Iran and Syria, have sooner or later come un*ler the 
spell of India’s sense of the transience of life, tlie {dl-pervash'eiu*.ss of 
her moral law of karma and transmigration, the belief in an organic 
or spiritual hierarchy of society, the sacrednc.ss of family life and 
obligations, the ideal of human brotherhood and compassion to fellow 
creatures, and the aesthetic attitude towards life, with its emotions 
and sentiments (rasas) treated abstract!}', and ht>nce concentratedly. 
Such are the social nniversals of an es-sentially metaphysical and 
humanist civilization — the broad fundamental postulates of its unity 
and development — ^that were recurrently underlined in ejiochs of 
empire-building and renaissance, and that kept alive the resilience of 
the people in periods of subjection and misery. 

These were systematised in the Dharma Sutras, that important 
branch of ancient literature which la}^* down the goals, rights and 
duties of the individual and of fimclional groups, and the laws and 
traditions which govern their existence and integral equilibrium in 
hierarchical relations. The Dharma Sutras gave rise to the Dhaima- 
Sastras, or commentaries on authoritative texts, which wi*re free 
from sectarian influences and gave through a whole millennium a 
metaphysical shape and pattern to the structure of civilization. The 
Pur&pas, literally ancient lore, sometimes called the fifth Veda and 
especially intended for the common man, represent both cosmology 
and history. The ltih§sas comprise accounts of old heroes and heroines 
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— ^myths and stories of the primordial events of mankind, which, 
according to the ^tapatha Brkhmaj^a, are universal and are re- 
capitulated in human experience. In this soise ItihSLsa— for instance, 
the legend of the struggle between good and evil, between the Devas 
and the Asuras and between the Kurus and the — ^repeats 

itself. Thus another, similar, term is Itivritta, which alternates and 
recapitulates itself through the course of these endless conflicts 
between the joy and hope of divine victory and the misery and dread 
of defeat. 


rhe Characteristics of Renaissances and Reformations 

V^ere were many more bloodless renaissances and reformations in 
Itmia than in Europe; while there were hardly any prolonged cultural 
eclipses or so-callcd ‘dark ages', such as we encounter in the latter 
rontinent from the end of the fifth to the middle of the eleventh 
century, due to the barbarian invasions. Each cultural renaissance in 
India had its own mj’thology, ritual formula, notion of karma, and 
norm of dharm.i.' Each identified knowledge with right conduct and 
reached the Real both m respect of the Self through the pursuit of 
universal values, and in respect of the community thn)ugh the estab- 
lishment of an all-embiacing society. Each, accordingly, was a 
decisive turning point for a now univeisalism for people and culture, 
and a harbinger of a fresh triumph for the spirit of man. If the 
proper theme of all histories is universal humanity -as the modem 
plulosophy of history insists — ^and if its trends are to be conceived 
only in reference to the common adventuies and vicissitudes of 
humanity, and in subordination to its total maich, we have a criterion 
for the appraisal of the various e]X)chs and movements in India, viz., 
how far these exhibit human freedom, communion and universality. 
Indian history rightly judges a ijeople, r**gion or age according to its 
contribution to the common pool of cultural values and traditions, 
not of the patria or the nation, bat of mankind. 

ITie Dharma^tras insist upon the adaptation of traditions to 
changing conditions, provided tliat these alwajs conform to the first 
principles, which arc eternally binfling for the social and cosmic order 
alike, Moralitj’ in India is an application of the trac principles of 
metaphysics to contingent problems. A governing principle of Life, 
applicable to all peoples, ages and cultures and dependent upon 
metaphysics, constitutes, indeed, the conception of unity in the 
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Indian world. Such a basis of unity is to be distinguished from that of 
racial solidarity in Chinese civilization, that of the Islamic creed and 
the conception of the Caliphate in the Mu^m world, and of Christen- 
dom and the Roman Empire, its laws and institutions, in Western 
civilization. Indian scholasticism, in dealing with social facts and 
formations and the growth and vicissitudes of man and society, 
reached profound depths and subtleties, depths unknown to Christian, 
Jewish and Arab scholastic tradition. Its major problem was the ever- 
renewed task of Brahmanising a congeries of races and peoples in all 
stages of culture and economic development through a universal 
pattern of mjdh, Dharma and ritual, and a metaphysical formulation 
of the social order. This gives the key to the historic process in India 
ever since the conquering Indo-Aryans failed fully to absorb the 
indigenous Dasas, Dasvu s and Asuras as Aiys. ^udras and Ar 3 ra 
VaiSyas into the Divine Aryan Society. 

The basic patterns of Indian civilization were moulded as much by 
the religious heresies and reformations as by the orthodox Brahmanic 
s 3 rstems of thought. From the middle of the millennium before Christ 
to the egalitarian movements of Tantrikism and Bhaktt in the tenth 
to the eighteenth century a.d., these recurrently endeavoun‘d to 
interpret the pure metaphysical varna theorj’’ in terms opposed to 
caste and sacerdotalism, and to asidmilate the occupational and back- 
ward ethnic groups into the Indo-Aryan fold, while fitting their faiths 
and traditions into the ancient ritualised intellectual standards of the 
Br&hmapas. AMiat India stands for is not dry intellectualism, formal 
theology and religious routine but true religious mysticism, which is 
a dynamic force of social absorption and integration. What is re- 
novating in Indian civilization is the rediscovery of the essential 
truth and eternal balance of Dharma; what has been socially levelling, 
uplifting, or egalitarian is not religious rationalism but ardent mjrstic- 
ism. Scholasticism in India, promoting orthodoxy as it did in the 
midst of 'a bewildering variety of Vedas, Smfitis, doctrines of the 
sages, customs and methods (as noted in the Mah3.bh3xata), was 
toned down and tempered by mysticism, yoga, and bhakti, which 
received constant accessions of strength from the cults and traditions 
of the aboriginal civilization of India. As it fused together the specula- 
tive truth, Dharma and moral code and subordinated them all to 
certain metaphysical categories, it provided the broad norms and 
myths, art motifs and symbols that promoted the integration of a 
very great variety of peoples and illumined every sector of life, 
making possible a rich synthesis of Indian culture from epoch to 
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epoch. These categories, indeed, give the essential meaning to the 
cumulative sequence, vdth its order, consistoicy and laws, that 
constitutes true history. 


The Hinduisation of Asia 

No renaissance or reformation was, again, restricted to the Indian 
continent. Buddhism, both IfinayEna and Mahty3na, Puit^ic 
Brahmanism, Vai^i^iavism, Sahusm, T^trikism, Nathism and 
Sahaja, each in its own epoch spread far beyond the frontiers of India. 
The entire Asian continent from Bactriana to Cambodia and from 
Japan to Java boars the imprint of successive waves of Indian 
thought and art. For about two millennia, across the north-western 
land routes, through Afghanistan and through Assam, Manipur and 
Upper Burma, or through the passes of the Himalayas to China and 
Tibet, cultural influences flowed regularly from India to the rest of 
Asia. In Panini, who is generally assigned to the middle of the fifth 
century b.c., the north-western boundaries of India include Praka^va 
(modem Ferghana), Kamboja (modern Badakshan-Pamir), Kipi^ 
(modem Kafiristan) and Gandh&ra, or the valley of the Kabul river. 
For about a whole millennium the entire north-western borderland 
of India, including Bactria, Ferghana, Badakshan, Afghanistan, 
Seistun and Baluchistan, came to be regarded as a division of India — 
the 'White India’ of th- Hellenistic peoples. 'White India’ remained 
more Indian than Iranian even after the Arab Muslim subjugation, 
until at least the fourteenth century. Al-Bimni, writing in about 
A.D. 1030, records that Khorasan, Iran, Iraq, Mosul and the country 
up to the frontiers ot Syria were Buddhistic. 

Indian culture also crossed the Hindukush and Pamir and spread to 
the basin of the Tarim or Sita river. Fonnerly, Khotan was Kusthana, 
Yarkhand was Chukhuka, Kashgar was ^ladeda, Kucha was 
Kuchar, Karashahr was Agnide^ and Turfan was Turapanni. These 
oasis-cities on the ancient Middlc-Asian caravan routes had Indian 
or Indianised settlements, and wor^pped ^iva, Gane^ and the 
Buddha; while Buddhist vihdras flourished there, as in India, till the 
beginning of the eleventh centurj’. Even beyond the Tarim basin, in 
&r-ofi Shan-S> an and in the Tartar countries, Indian texts in Sans- 
krit were widUy used. Central Asia, the cock-pit of this continent, 
and the Gandhkra region from the valley of Kabul to Balkh, the 
meeting-place of the Asian trade-routes and the ante-chamber to 
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India on the high road of migration of the restless and hardy races 
of Western Asia, suffered many political vicissitudes. The Epithalite 
Huns conquered the valley of the Kabul in the second half ol the fifth 
century a.d. and destroyed the Kusai^ civilization. After a respite 
covering the middle of the sixth to the middle of the seventh century, 
the Muslim Arabs penetrated into the Gaudhara region, and their 
vandalism from A.i>. 652 to 664 dealt the final death-blow to the 
efflorescent art and culture ol the Second Htijy Lind of Buddhism, 
whence the mighty currents of Mahayana duddhisin spread for 
centuries to Middle Asia and China. Such was the lure of Buddhism 
that when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang (a.d. 630-643) came to 
Kapiia in the seventh century, he found the Turkish Rajah a very 
devout MahS.3'§na Buddhist. Even under Hun and Turkish rule the 
Indo-Iranian borderlands remained Buddliist for centuries. 

In the Southern Ocean Dvipantara, embracing Further India and 
Indonesia, was regarded by the Furnas as ‘nine islands or territories 
(navabheda) of Bharatavar^a, sanctified by the pertormance of 
sacrifice, w’ar, trade and other diverse cultmnl activities’. With its 
vast temples, monasteries, schools of learning, hospitals and places oi 
pilgrimage, Dvipfintara Bliarata was indeed, like the vallej’ of the 
Sita (Tarim), a second India where Chin.’! met India half-way by 
the sea-route. 

It is too often forgotten that the speedy and spectacular Indianisa- 
tiou of both Middle and South-eastern A&ia was only mjide possible 
by Brahmanical, Buddhist and Taiitrika art, which invested with 
supernatural loveliness and sc-nsitiveness the myth and doctrine of 
each new faith tliat was preached among the less advanc(>d peoples. 
The ‘flight’ of the celebrated Udayana imagi' across the Pamir 
echoes another momentous flight several cental ics ago of the portrait 
of the Buddha from Magadha to Sindhu-Sauvim, as lecorded in the 
Divy 3 .vadana. In human liistory art is the quickest <ind most effica- 
cious vehicle for the spread of culture in new lands. Many Indian 
icons, paintings, drawings and models of temples went to East aud 
South-east Asia along with scriptures and literarj’ works in the vast 
spread of Brahmanism and Buddhism. 


T/te Age of Asian Unity Fashioned hy Indian Ci/dime 

Indianism accordingly gave a imity to the Civilization of Asia, even 
as Christianity did to that of Europe. Asian unity passed through 
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certain distinct phases across the craturies. The first a^e of Asian 
unity was associated with the march of Buddhism from Jalandhara, 
Kashmir and GandblU'a across the Taiim basin (60 b.c.-a.d. 300}. 
The second age of Asian unity was s3mchronous with the Golden Age 
of Gupta culture, which extended from about the fourth to the eighth 
centixry, and was comparable with the age of Pericles in Greece and 
of Elizabeth I in England. This was the privileged era which saw the 
spread of the Mahiyana in Central Asia, the Indian cultural missions 
to China and Indonesia and the translations of the Sanskrit texts, the 
Chinese pilgrimages to the holy land of the Ganges, the glory of the 
Buddhist universities of Nalanda, Gomati-vihara, NavasaAgh§jama, 
Srivijaya, Anuradhapura, Ramanuanagara and Dvaravati, the rise 
of Hindu colonies and kingdoms in Dvipantara Bharata, the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit literature and its spread throughout 5 k)uth-east 
Asia, and the magnificont sculpture at Mathura, Ajanta, Gandhara, 
Miran, Yun-k'ang, Tun-huang, Horyuji, Sigiriya, Borobodur and 
I*rambanan. 

That imily lasted until the rise and explosive spread of the militant 
Arab Muslim culture, which reached Sind and Spain in the same year 
(a.i». 711), after a whirlwind victorious march across vast regions. 
Both Asifin and European unity succumbed to the rlevastating on- 
slaught of Islam across the continents. European civilization 
recovered from the blow after the decisive victory at Tours (a.d. 732) , 
the West Muslim or Moorisli kingdom, how'ever, lasted in Spain for 
another seven centuries, -mtil 1492. The unity of Europe thus received 
a rude shock; a shock that was repeated in the thirteenth century by 
the Mongol conquest of Eastern Europe and the establishment of the 
Golden Horde as a Mongol stat*'. During the seventh century the 
Tnikish tribes swept into Centnd Asia and for some time endangered 
the caravan routes from India to China. But the T’ang d3maisty. 
{a.i». 618-907), whose far-flung empire extended from Korea to the 
topian Sea, hailed the triumphant eastward march of the Muslim 
Arabs and gave peace for three centuries, during which monk- 
pilgrims, scriptures and commodities flowed freely between India 
and China. Towards the end of the tenth century, the Ghaznavids, 
Subuktigin imd Malunud (a.d. 692-1x86) came into this region. 
Mahmud, one of the great figures in the history of Central Asia, 
conquered K‘orasan and invaded India several times. It took 
another five centuries, however, for Buddhism to disappear from 
Central Asia, after it bad transformer! itself into lamaist form in the 
thirteenth century under the regime of the famoiis Kublai Khan 
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(a.d. 1214-1294). Meanwhile the ports on China's eastern coast 
replaced the oasis cities of Inner Asia as a string of gates for the spread 
of Buddhism, by the land-route from the Brahmaputra valley 
through Upper Burma to Tonkin, and by the Extern Sino-Indian 
sea-route. From the eighth to the twelfth century MahSLyina, 
Vairay3.na, Vai^nava and Sakti-^iva cults and ideas spread out from 
Eastern India and the Coromandel Coast, and moulded Asian culture 
from Nepal and Tibet to Malaya and Indonesia, and from Siam and 
Cambodia to China. 


The Response of India to the ChaUenge of Islam 

As in Europe, so in India, Islam could not establish a stable foot- 
hold. While the Arab Muslims were able to cstabhsh their hegemony 
over S3Tia. Persia, Armenia, Egypt and the whole of Northern Africa 
up to Spain within eight decades, it took more than six centuries 
after the conquest of Sind and Kathiawar (a.d. 712) for the Muslim 
empire to consolidate itself in Hindusthau and conquer the Deccan. 
This was accomplished, after the conquests of Alauddin Khilji 
(1296-1316), during the reign of Mohammad-bin-Tiighlaq (1325- 
1351). Immediately after his death, however, the empire quickly 
dwindled. The interchange between Hinduism and Islam on Indian 
soil duiing these centuries of tension and conflict released new 
spiritual energies and provoked egalitarian movements in the bosom 
of both faiths. These combated Hindu sacerdotalism and exclusive- 
ness on the one hand and Semitic racialism and uncompromising 
monotheism on the other. 

The Bhakti and Sufi movements, through five centuries of eclectic 
idealism, brought about a spiritual intimacy between Hinduism and 
Islam which, indeed, bore a rich harvest in the age of the Great 
Moghuls. The secular national state of Akbar united the 
diffeient races, creeds and sects of India, made Persian her official 
language throughout the land, and gave it that structure of village 
government and land revenue administration which the British 
dominion inherited. The Mughal peace, whose duration was about the 
same as that of the subsequent British peace, fostered a vast, swelling 
tide of ^iritual devotionalism, especially among the lower strata of 
society. This, with its associated egalitarian movements, was bringing 
about a profound religious and social synthesis that might have led 
to the absorption of Idam in the habitual Indian way, but for the 
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bigotry and iconoclasm of Atirangzeb, who so strikingly diveiged 
from the policy of Akbar and, indeed, from the Timurid tradition. 
The eighteenth-century bout of anarchy in the country could not, 
however, totally obscure the visions of loveliness, sweetness and 
tranquillity that can be seen in the art of Rajasthana and Him&chala. 
Nor could it obstruct the extraordinary religious synthesis, illustrated 
by the devotion of large nmnbers of Hindus to the Hindu-Muslim 
cults of Firs, and the conversion of certain Muslims into Vai^^ava 
saints, such as Javana Haridas in Bengal and Sheikh Mohammad, 
Sheikh Sultan and Shaha Muni in Maharashtra. This tough, unhappy 
age also witnessed a literary renaissance, stemming from the Pad* 
mavat, the Suras&gara, the R^madiarita-m&nasa, the Bhaktam31a, 
tlie Chaitanya-Charitamritd, the Kavikahkan Chani and the 
Ramavijaya — great books that gave solace to the Indian soul amidst 
confusion and misery. Yet the rapprochement between Hinduism 
and Islam and the evolution of a casteless and pricstless society 
received a tremendous set-back from the political and social chaos and 
the military cliannel taken by the Hindu resmrgence among the Sikhs 
and Marathas, largely as a reaction against Aurangzeb's illiberal 
policy, and the establishment of the British Raj. 


Hinduism and Islam in South-east Asia 

Islam not only found it hard to cstabli^ a foothold in India but 
it failed to chock the vast swelling tide of Hinduisatinn in South-east 
Asia. A third age of Asian unity, following the climax teached in the 
second age under the impetus of the Gupta and T'ang renaissances, 
was introduced bv the Tantrika renaissance of culture and art in 
Eastern India undet the Pala Empire, and its missionary activities 
in Nepal, Tibet, Further India and Indonesia. This extended from 
the eighth to the end of the twelfth century, and the foci whence it 
travelled to foreign lands were the universities of Odantapuri. 
Jagaddala, Vikramapuri, Phulera, Devikota and Pandita in Bengal. 
Indian religion, in the forms of Vajrayana and Sahajayana, 
Buddhism, Vai^avism and the llntrika Sakti-Sivaist cult of the 
liAgam, found new syntheses and forms of expression in South-east 
Asia; while Indian art and architecture reached peaks of gloiy in 
the splendid and colossal Br3hmanical and Buddhist temples at 
Borobodur, Prambanan, Angkor Thom (Nagaradhama) and Pagan 
(Aiimardanapura) unattained On Indian soil. In fact the most 
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ina|[nificent temple-dties of the world, real wonders of human 
engineering, were built in this third phase of Asian unification, 
contemporaneously witli the vandalism of the Turko-Afghans from 
Somnath to Kanauj, and the consolidation of the Muslim power in 
Northern India. It was only the Islamic incursion into Malaya, 
starting from the port of Malacca in the fifteenth century, and the 
subsequent conversion of its population to Islam, that eclipsed the 
fruitful trend in South Asia to>\'ards a religious syncretism; as seen 
in the assimilation of Saivism and Buddhisfn under a unified Siva- 
Buddha form of worship in Java, Sumatra and Bali, of Vaisijiavism 
and Saivism in the composite worship of Sankara-Nai^yaua in Siam, 
and of Buddhist and Purapic Saktism in the Devaraja and other 
cults in Cambodia; apart fiom the Indian fusion of the Trinity, 
Brahma, Vi§nu and Siva, as recorded in a Kambnja inscription 
saluting the King of Trees (Mvattha), which has Brahmfi as root, 
Siva as trunk and Vimu as branches. 


The Identification of Dharma and Bhdrata 

Geographically speaking, conquest cannot be stable or permanent m 
a va.st sub-continent like India, which has never been a virgin or 
uninhabited lamd. Even before the Dravidian or Indo-Atyan advent, 
tlie coimtry had a population and a civilization. With a mass of races 
and peoples at different stages of culluic occupying the land, tlie first 
problem set before the Aryan invaders w.is, and rcm.iins, the basic 
problem of Indian histoiy — how to build uj> a unity amidst the natuiid 
diversity of regions, laces and traditions. It is the identification ol 
dhaima and patria, which w.is fust envisaged in B'gvt^dic culture, 
that represents the special genius of India, 'rhe identity of Dhanna and 
Bharata with its sense of dedication, is magnificently expressed in 
the national anthem of the Visnu Purana, composed in the Gupta 
age; 'Bliarata is the best of the divisions of Jambudvipa, because 
it is the land of virtuous deeds. Other countries seek only enjo}nnent. 
Happy are those who, consigning all the imhceded rewards of their 
deeds to the Supreme Spirit, the Universal Self, pass their lives in 
this land of virtuous deeds as the means of their realisation of Him. 
The gods themselves exclaim: "Happy are those who are bom, even 
from the condition of divinity, as men in BhSLratavar^, as that is 
the way to the joys of paradise and the greater blessings of final 
liberation" '. 
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More than half a millennium after the composition of the V 4 nu 
Purapa in Northern India, the Bhigavata, probably written between 
the ninth and tenth centuries A.i>. in the Kaveri valley, similarly ex> 
tolled Bh&ratavar^ as the land hallowed by the sacred rivers, moun- 
tains and holy sites of pilgrimage, and the lives of avataras, and 
saintly kings, bhaktas and aspirants. Here God Himself in His grace is 
bom as Man, to obtain the fervent bhakti of sentient beings so that 
they may win final salvation. Tlius the gods prefer birth in this 
sacred land to enjoyment in heaven, won by so mudi sacrifice, 
penance and charity (Bh^gavata, V, II, 19-23). Bharatavar§a is not a 
geographical entity, but an object of worship and reverence — ^the 
symbol of the yearning for, and realisation of, the Divine. 


India is Samskriti or Civilization 

We canmtt adequately understand this principle, the fusion of 
Bharata and Sainskriti (moral and spiritual culture), if we permit the 
bias derived from European hLstory to make us look for the springs of 
Indian development in war and politics or economic struggle. 
N''ither the Greco-Roman heritage nor Chiistianity, nor the 
ambitions of Charlemagne and Napoleon, could give unity to Europe 
—the contment most harassed by, and prepared for, war in the whole 
world. While cultural synthesis is the natural key-note of liistory in 
a land characterised bv a variety of races, languages, traditions 
and beliefs, how often is it foigotten that the period of Indian freedom 
covers thnty-seven of the fifty centuries of her development, and far 
eclii»ses the period of her subjection, which lasted for only .six 
centuries and a half in medieval and modem time:*; and, of course, 
even during that peiiod powerful and autonomous Indian kingdoms 
— such as the Bnhmani and Vijayanagar kingdoms, the Maratha 
Empire, and the Sikh Empire— rose as centres of revival! 

The role of India’s civilising, humanitarian mission in the neigh- 
bouring lands, from Africa to th». Pacific and from Iian to Korea, is 
equally ignored. Tlie same principles of unification that she applied 
in assimilating different races or ethnic groups on her own soil, 
gromided on the essentially metaphysical norms of the Equality of 
Man, the Solidarity of Life, and Universal Salvation, provided the 
basis for a ‘1 un-Indianism’ of peaceful, evangelising enterprises for 
two millennia, to which there is no parallel in world history. Because 
Indian history is largely a histojy of myths, faiths and ethos, because 
c 
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it IS ideological and not political, it has a unique signihcance in the 
story of civilization. In a sense, the people of In^a have a true history 
that few people jxissess; and India is civilization, providing, as she 
has done, many races and peoples of Asia outside her own boundaries 
with a common spiritual and moral basis of unity. 


True History, the Movement of Mankind 

The obsession with politics or with the role of the state is 
an obstacle to the introduction and efficacy ol an integrative, socio- 
logical method in history': a method that seeks b}’ a multicultural 
approach to mterpret broad movements in terms of myths, religions, 
ethos and art patterns. It is only such a method that can bring order 
and continuity into Indian evolution, it is this logic that constitutes 
the unifying 'thread ot historj’’, holding together the beads of the 
various epochs and movements. India has so lar managed to maintain 
an essential unity (»f her land and culture across the centuries through 
the universality of hei pattern of myth, art and dharma, and the 
metaj)h\sical orientation of her .soaal order. It is for the future to 
decide to what extent her distinctive cultural heritage, so strikingly 
diflerent from the Greco-Jewish heritage of Christian-Muslim 
civilization, can 3’et cement, in the present world milieu, the deeper 
unity and solidarity ol Rh5.ratavar§.i and achieve the high pm pose 
ordained for it by hi.storv. 

Tlie lapses of the fomiei unities of Christendom m the West and m 
the Muslim world, the rise of ‘nationalities’ within moie or less 
homogeneous patterns ol civilization, the stress(*s and strains set up 
by the forces of economic stability and progress, combined witli a 
wholc.sale deca^' of traditional bonds and allegiances derived from 
rebgioii and metaphysics, have all contributed, through many 
vicissitudes in modem historiogiaphy, towards the exaggeration of 
first, the tbeoty of a supposed ‘pure race', and secondly, the theory 
of that artificial and fragmentary umt of culture, a 'nation'. Tlius 
history has become in some measure sectionalised, devoted to the rise 
and fall of sepaiate peoples and cultures, whereas true histoty reveals 
a world movement, a broad march of mankind that rests on the pool- 
ing of common values and achievements. First, modernism in history, 
the fruit of the nineteenth-century European expansion and scramble 
for empire, is pie-occupied with the biases of race and nationalism. 
How essential it is to remember in this connection the wise remarks 
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of Lord Acton; 'We can found no philosophy on the observation of 
four hundred years, excluding three thousand. It 'would be an 
imperfect and fallacious induction’. Secondly, the concentration on 
one nation at a time is entirely congruent ■with, and supported by, the 
Hegelian dialectic of the idea in history, from whicli both the 
materialistic conception of history and the Marxist school ol economic 
determinism are dkectly derived — grand but misleading syntheses of 
human development. Human life and events are many-sided; hi.story, 
therefore, cannot but be multi-dimensional— ideological, economic, 
political, military and institutional at the same time. 


Myths, the Units of History 

For a multi-dimensional approach the basic units of human history, 
embodying the recurrent jial terns in the development of a people, are 
its great myths or ‘ideas-in-action’, what Rickert c.ills ‘value- 
structures', which multiply with passing geneiations and underlie 
the continuity of its accumulated traditions and institutions; they 
indeed, provide the broad or long-range constants pervading civiliza- 
tion. All histoiy is in a senst' myth-making, and all myths have 'wmgs. 
The characteristic of Indian myths is that they are anonymous, and 
shed the special dispositions and idiosjiicrasics of mdmduals. A new 
faith metaphysics or creed discovered by the elite speaks to the 
I'ommon people, who are inspired and restrained by virtue of their 
imageries and incidents, famous sagos and devotees. Midhs are 
woven into daily rituals and sacraments, festivals and pilgrimages 
and construct an invisible ordt r of tmth, goodness and justice in 
India related to the visible order of the cycle of the seasons. Often 
both cosmic and time-binding, these embodv the consensus of the 
people’s experience and wisdom through the generations and are 
truer than historj’. In India, among the mjdhs that have historic 
significance may be included the Vedic myths of Saciihce and 
Dharma, Varna and Airama; th ' Buddhist mjtlis of world mi.sery 
and the Eight-fold path; the Mahayana myths of universal 
compassion and universal nirvana; the Putanic myths of mis- 
cegenetion (Var^-saftkara), Kali-yuga and Apad-dliarma; the 
medieval m''’^ths of Bhakti and the ca.steless and priestless 
community; «’id the late medieval Tantrika mytlis of the transforma- 
tion of the phenomenal world and the consecration of the senses, 
desires and emotions as fields and forms of J5iikti, the dvmaraic aspect 
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of the Supernal Essence of Indian non>dualism. Such m3dhs have 
governed, with progressively greater effectiveness, periods and move- 
ments covering several centuries and laid sound and deep the fotmda- 
tions of social institutions and the scheme of life handed down from 
generation to generation. 


The Problem of Periodisation 

The ‘periodisation’ of Indian history is rendered easier by focus- 
ing attention on the dominant myths or 'threads of history' that 
determine or colour the life and tempo of the people; these, after 
accomplishing a marked change or revolution, contribute certain 
I)ermanciit elements to the cultural heritage as a whole. Peoples, like 
individuals, have privileged hours or periods in their career. The 
Vedic Age, the Age of Philosophies and Heresies, the Age of Aioka, 
the First Age of Asian Unity, the Age of Neo-Brahmanism and the 
Second Asian unification, the Age of the Vedanta, the Age of Tan- 
trikism, and the Ago of Bhakti stand out as the Golden Eras#beacon- 
lights in the general march of Indian civilization. Each Golden Era 
is associated with a constellation of myths, values and institutions 
that have gone to tlie making of India. Empires and peoples may 
come and go, but myth and culture go on for ever. It is the continuity 
of myth, faith and culture that explains social stabihty in India, and 
prevents that chaos which usually follows from foreign conquest and 
the imposition of changes without reference to existing forms and 
patterns. 

A partial or lop-.sided a])proach to history foils to recognise the 
great formative factors in ancient Indian and Chinese civilizations. 
Hie imity of Indian civilization is ditierent in kind from that of the 
present Western civilization and rests on far deeper and more 
universal principles, oppredation of tliis may correct the present 
emphasis on political and ecotiomic principles as the determining 
forces in the integration of human culture, and on the study of kii^js 
and djTiasties, wars and conquests. 


The Rhythm of Mind and Spirit in History 

In the present Western age of India's history it is essential to 
focus attention to the norms and values that have given stability 
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to her scheme of life and civilization, so that she may have an orderly 
development in the face of the vast and antagonistic innovating 
tendencies coming from the West. After five millenniums of her 
history India is again experiencing a fresh and fateful renaissance. In 
the perspective of world history, the progress of a nation depends not 
on its might in the realm of politics or economics but on its capacity 
for the appreciation and dissemination of certain universals of 
civilization that can build up the world community. Jh3na, or know- 
ledge, for India is not detached speculation; it is skill in action 
[Yogah Karmasu Kauiala^ of the Bhagavadgita), which is the goal 
equally for the Indian individual and for Indian society. The specula- 
tive Truth — the framework for the Way of Life —is universal for the 
individual and society alike. The ceaseless flux and transformation 
of opposites in the Way of Life or Becoming are pre.sented as Maha- 
Maya and Mahi-Sakti in the synthesis of Br^manical and Buddhist 
Tkntrikism — the last profoimd Indian interpretation ot the world, 
which, more than the Vedic, governs the mind and heart, worship 
and ritual of modern India. The Ttlntrika world-view is psychological. 
It introduces into the perpetual dynamism of the transitory, con- 
tingent realms of becoming and dissolving — the evolutions of nature 
and the panorama of history— a new. audacious. Dionysian affirma- 
tion. Men, societies, epochs and histories arc but myriad, ceaselessly 
changing manifestations of the Supreme Mother. She is herself the 
muverse and Sarpsara, the enticement and sorrow of man (macro- 
and microcosm), as well as his intelligence and release. From the 
viewpoint of the Spirit of Man, Sakti, his feminine, maternal aspect, 
is the supreme liddle and qu(‘st, and the final consciousness (chetanS) 
and consummation. Behind h«r unending spfnt, the panorama of 
nature, life and civilization, wnich is her vi.sible face, there is her 
veiled face, her transcendent, primordial mystery. Thus the Indian 
mind and spirit move between the polarities of transcendence and 
immanence and find joy and serenity m the very confusion and 
tumult of history. Indian history is an iUustratiou of the macro- 
cosmic balance and rhytlim oi riie human mind and the forces of 
culture, which have again and again asserted the supremacy and 
liberating power of universal and tianscendental values over conflicts 
and discord and the chequered course of Life. 
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The Indian Philosophy of History 

The Indian conception of history is skilfully einbo<lied in one of the 
early extant sculptures at the Buddhist vih&ra. or rock-cut 
monastery, at Bhaj§ in the Western Ghats, belonging to the late 
Maur5'a or Suf^ renaissance (second or first century b.c.). Vedic 
Aryan culture provided the Indian political ideal of a sole and para- 
mount monarch of the Universe {Chakrava»Ti), who rules according 
to Dharma, From this Buddhism derived tlie ideal of a Spiritual 
Ruler of the Universe — ^the paramount sovereign of the spiritual 
world. 'Fhe archetypes of such an all-conquering temporal sovereign 
in Pali liteiature are the legendary Ualhanemi and Mahasudassana 
and the historical Asoka. It is not improbable that A^oka (273-232 
B.c .) directed the construction of such Buddliist viharas. The Mauryan 
Empire, it should Ix' noted, is mentioned as the Chaturbhagachak- 
ravarti dharmikadharmarajahi by the Divyfiv<idana. In Brfihmani- 
cal literature Indra cUid Mandhata represent the typo of tlu' Univer!«d 
temporal ruler. In the Bhajfi relief the Buddha, or his temporal 
counterpart, Dalhanomi, Mahasudassana or Dharma^ka, is«iounted 
on an elephant and accompanied by a minister (both eh^phant 
and minister being included traditionally as imjienal ‘treasures’, 
chakkaratna), .s}^nbohsing the jwamount power wielded by him for 
the maintenance of Dharma on earth At the upper loft corner of the 
relief there is much commotion, caused b3' the elcjihant as it strides 
over the landscajie and uiiroots a huge tree, precipitating some 
human beings. Both the colossal size of the Buddha and his mount 
and the furj’ of his passage sjTiibolise his irresistible spiritual and 
temporal might. f)n the landscape below is depicted Uttarakuru, the 
early home of the Indo-Arj-ans, later on consideied to be the Elysium 
where the (ireot conqueror finds his ultimate abode, and where are 
found all happiness and beauty along with comjilete freedom from 
desire. Here revel joyous couples, a king with his court, musicians 
and dancers, and a vast as.semblage of pi*ople, with the Tree of Wish- 
fulfilment (Kalpa-druma) in the centre- all minute and insignificant 
figures crowded in a lively, fluent .scene of earthly life. At the lower 
left is depicted the depredation of the horse- headed man-eating 
Yak«-Aivamukhi, which the compassionate Ruler discountenances. 

The Bhajfi relief magnificently illustrates the fundamental meta- 
ph3^ica} conceptions ot the victory of righteousness (dharma) over 
evil, the falsity of the world of appearance and enjoyment (rupa, 
ndyfi), and the bliss of the eternal kingdom of righteousness and non- 
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attachment (svarga). All levels of life, vegetation, tree-spirit, goblin, 
man, king and god, working out the macrocosmic law of karma 
according to the Indian conception, are represented here. The count- 
less, toy-like liring forms .are so carved that they seem to rise and 
proliferate like thin, evanescent bubbles from the formless, im- 
differentiated rock, the matrix of the phenomenal (mayic) world, 
thus ssonbolising the supreme mysterj- of cre.ation and the procession 
of history. Vedic and Upani§adic, as well as Buddliist myths, here 
fuse together in a moral, cosmic interpretation of the human adven- 
ture. Life’s ceaseless cycle of enjoyment and suffering in various 
levels, grades anil forms is depicted forcefullj' in a sensuous, piquant 
idiom that marks an early integration of the commanding earthiness 
and power of the ba.sic and ancient Diavidian rock-<*ut sculpture of 
the south and the haimon}’ and discipline of Indo-Aryan temple 
sculpture of the north. 

The Indian philosophy of hisfoiy* conceives macrocosmic cycles 
(vugiis) or collectivities and macrocosmic Patriaichs (mythical 
Manus or Manavas), who give them theii j)roper laws as reflections 
of the universal order, endlessly following one another in a limitless 
space-and-time. Such cj-clical undulations, the Puranas show, 
oscillate about certain norms iwsilcd by the Dhaima-iastras, and 
thej’ are as real as the norms. Into the ageless cyclical piocess of the 
world organism India imports a moral and cultural purpose by 
conceiving a procession of historical .iges, of Krita, Treta, Dvipara 
and Kali, in which the moral order of Dharma graduallj' lapsr.s from 
purity and perfection into di-^-organisation and conflict, and then 
begms another cycle. Krita (htorallj, perfect), 'Iieta (or three), 
Dvapara (or dyad) .and Kali v >r wretched) are the names of four 
throws in the Indian dice game. The Bull of Dhaana, oi ideal righ- 
teousness, stands hrmly on its four legs in the Kfita joiga; but with 
the proces.sion of the Yugas Dharma sullers an eclipse until in the 
age of degeneration, the Kali yuga, Dhaima stands precariously on 
one leg only, and man and culture r..‘veal their low’est depths of 
degradation. Kali means also sM'fe or w’ar. Ilow’ true of the modem 
world is the Vj§tiu Purapa's characterisation of society in the Kali 
age! 'Society reaches a state where property confers r.ink, w'calth 
becomes the only source of virtue, passion the sole bond of union 
between husband and w'ife, falsehood the way to success in life, sex 
the only mi ,is of enjoyment, and external trappings take the place 
of inner religion’. According to .ancient myth Visnu became in- 
carnate as RSmachandra in the Treta and Kfi^na in the Dvapara 
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age in order to show mankind the role of Dharma. Kalki, the Messiah 
of the Kali age, is yet to come, to rescue the modem world from war 
and imrighteousness. The complete cycle of the four 3 mgas is called 
the Mahayuga or the Great Yuga — just a single day to the Progenitor 
(BralunS), a single kalpa. Over each kalpa presides a mythical Manu, 
teacher or law-giver. As each kalpa begins, the world is created afresh 
by Brahma; during the kalpa it is protected by Vi§nu, and at its 
end it is destroj'ed by $iva. The universe is not created, but there are 
pulsations of manifestation and withdrawal, evolution and involution, 
of the Great Being of the universe in the endless stretches of time 
and the infinitudes of space. 


The Vast Vistas of Yuga 

Such breath-taking vistas of time do not enter into the Western 
philosopliy of history, 'fhe Great Being says of Hirnselt in the Matsya 
Purfina: T am the Primeval Cosmic Man, Narayana; 1 am the .source 
of the universe: I have a thousand heads; I manifest mysglf as the 
holiest of holy sacrifices, I manifest myself as th<* sacred fire that 
carries the offerings of men on earth to the gods in heaven. Simultane- 
ously I am tlie king of Gods, wealing the garb of Indra. I am the 
foremost of the immortals. I am the cycle of the year, which generates 
everything and dissolves it. 1 am the di\ ine yogi, the casmic juggler 
or magician, who works wonderful tricks of delusion. The magical 
deceptions of the cosmic yogi aie the yugas, the ages of the world. 
This display of the mirage of the phenomenal process of the universe 
IS the work of my cieative a.spcct; but at the same time 1 am the 
whirlpool, the destructive vortex, that sucks back whatever has been 
displayed and puts an end to the procession of the jnigas. I put an 
end to everything that exists. My name is Death of the Universe’. 
(Translated by Zimmer). 

The Great Being is the Absolute, 'Gieat Time’, i.e., eternity; 
and the universe and the process of history are empirical and derived 
being, Umited in time and space, i.e., Mfij'a, or magic. But what is 
transient and contingent is neither non-exi.stent nor illusory; for it 
is the creative aspect of Being and as such real and meaningful for 
man. Bhakti tliought, stemming from the Bh&gavata Purfi^a, later 
stressed the play or sport of the Great Being as the key to his unique 
power (MayS) and as underl}’ing the world order — the scene of ffis 
supra-sensible enjoyment. Tlie doctrine of Mfiyii underlines the 
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contrasts between knowledge and delusion, between 'mirage' and 
reality, between time and eternity. It does not ask man to treat the 
procession of the yugas or liistory as a phantom or an illusion, or to 
be indifferent to the rh3rthm of dharma and adharma in human 
society. Yet it does teach him to treat the 3nigas, with their Indras, 
Manus and ‘great men’, as unreal, passing bubbles that will be 
broken in the endless onward flow of time. God is the unmanifest, 
unchanging One behind the manifestation of the universe and the 
flux of history — ^the immutable centre of the endless procession of 
life and history. Veiled by the manifested plurality which is May§., 
Pure Being remains unrevcaled. ‘1 know the beings that are past, 
that are present, O Arjuna, and tlrat are to come; but Me no one 
knows’. (Bhagavadgita, vii, 24, 26). Indian thought docs not show 
the anti-historical attitude of Schopenhauer, who finds no reality 
in history, a mere mist of illusion on the basis of his subjective 
idealism. History in the Puiai^ias and Itih^as is not an illusion, 
though it is not ultimately real. 


The Human Meaning of the Cycles of Righteousness 

The Indian philosophy of history does not treat the history of the 
world as the biography of mankind, still less of ‘great men’. It 
speaks in terms not of Brahmas (creators), Indras (lords of peoples*), 
and Manns (teachers), unending though their series is, but of the age- 
less oscillations of Dharma or Righteousness in the wheelings of time, 
Dharma, the impersonal aspect of eternity, endlcssl}’^ pulsates through 
the eons. Thus the bleakness of the vast extensions of the yugas is 
replaced by the warmth of value and significance for the human 
spedcs; for individuals, nations, mankind, can obtain a sense of 
direction in their world-ages from such a symbolic treatment of time 
and eternity. In the limited sphere of short human history, where the 
strangest vicissitudes are encountered, the Indian myth of man’s 
periodic relentless passage fro*.'’ iscent to descent, from perfection 
to degradation and back again to ascent and perfection, blunts the 
edges of his ambition and aggressiveness, frustration and misery. 
The slowly recurring ups and downs of dharma and adharma, the 
goodness at'd evil in society, become saturattMi with the pious expect- 
ancy and Ca>.n resignation of a finite creature submitting to a grand, 
macrocosmic pulsation. Indian civilization apprehends time in terms 
of mankind and the world-Qtganism, and discards both optimism 
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and pessimism, la5’ing stress on the need for, and the hopefulness of, 
effort to make things better. 

Beyond and behind the procession of the world and its progress, 
with its cycles of good and evil, is the Great Being Siva (Go^ness or 
Bliss), w’ho sweeps away the multitude of creatures, men, gods and 
demons, in space and time, destroying them within himself. Time and 
Maya compri.se His primordial substance. The tireless dance of the 
Lord, frantic yet elegant, is the whirl of the yugas, or eons of history'. 
Amidst the triumphs and devastsitions of history, which follow from, 
or rather comprise, the foot-falls of His cosmic dance, Siva in His 
samadhi remains majestic, imiierlurbed and omnipotent -the perfect 
embodiment of the Indian ideal. In plastic representations of Siva 
Nafaraja, as in the metaphysical conception, there is a profound 
antithesis between the frenzy of Siva’s whirling dance, symbolising 
the cyclic movements of matter and energy within the cosmos, and 
the serenity of His samadhi. The Dance of Siva is one of the great 
ancient motifs in religion and art in India. If we exclude the Harappa 
dancing image, which sugge.sts the activitj' of the pre-Ar^’an deity 
that was later assimilated with Siva, one of the earliest lefciences to 
His dance in Sanskrit literature is to be found in the Meghaduta 
(I, 39) of Kalida.sa (c. a.d. 400-^55). ‘Dunng the evening dance of 
Mahakala (Great Time), His numerous raised arms whirl rapidly 
round in a arcle, resembling a forest of trees'. From epoch to epoch 
the vaiioiis dancc.s of Siva — Pradosa, Tandava, and Nadanta — 
have been diffeiently interpreted, according to the minds and hearts 
of His devotees: but to envisage the cyclical alterations of history', 
to ponder the endle.ss ups and downs, fulfilments and defeats, of 
peoples and civilizations, and to imagine Him rhythmicallv dancing 
in the heart of Humanity, is to gain comfort ami serenity. Like the 
triple face of Siva, the dance image is a majestic synthesis of meta- 
physics, science and history, and has supreme appeal in India to the 
devotee, the philosopher and the artist alike. 

Cognate with the cosmic dance of Siva is that of Kali or Ch&mupda 
and Ganeia, which in Indian art represents with equal symmetry and 
sublimity the elemental force through which the universe is created, 
maintained and ultimately destroyed, corresponding to the primary 
and original pulse of .activity and renunciation of the human soul. 
Similarly, Mahay5.na Buddhism has created the majestic dance 
images of Hevajra and Heruka. In sucli cosmic dance images, with 
their numerous variations in the complex and vast iconography of 
the country, India superbly expresses the notion of the cyclic evolu- 
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tion and involution of the forces of life in nature and histor}', akin to 
the primary oscillating moods of manifestation and silence of the 
human spirit. Mjin is the echo of eternity. The flow of time and the 
changes of history are bubbles of the Supreme Brahman or Siva, 
fleeting illusions of the m&)dc worlds of individual and collective 
existences and manifestations, revealing a continuous rhythm — ^the 
dance of Nataraja. There is also the significant myth, poetically 
presented in the KiLlika Purapa, of Siva striding over the earth mad 
with grief at the sudden voluntary death of his consort, Sail, whose 
corpse he carries on his shoulders. The gods, in their anxiety for the 
universe, dismembered the corjise, letting the fragments drop t<» the 
earth one by one. The foot-falls of disconsolate Siva’s blind wandering 
came to be strewn with the remains of Sati’s blessed body and became 
sacred shrines and cities, from Hingula in Baluchistan to Kamakhya 
in Assam, and from Nanda Devi in the Himalayas to Kumarikt at 
the Cape. Though the earth broke beneath Siva’s foot-falls and still 
trembles towards the east, mankind benefited from Siva’s agony: 
for Sati sanctifies the earth by descending on the fifty-two sites of 
pilgrimage that mark Siva’s passage, and bestow infinite boons on 
all nations. 

To change the Hindu Purapic m3dh, the Primordial Puni?a is 
also Vispu. In the jiresent era, termed the Boar or Varaha era, 
Vi?nu recurrently incarnates Himself as the Boar and rescues the 
godde.ss Earth, or I’rithvi, fiom the dejiths of the deluge or dissolu- 
tion. Earth again and igam falls a \ictim to deluge and dissolution 
in the slow, relentless march of Space-and-Time. Again and again, 
the Supreme Spirit Vispu resnies her, casually promi.sing succour 
in eveiy crisis: T will alwaj's bear you up (on my arm) like this’. 

Such is the debunking, annihilating revelation of the cyclical view 
of history. In the Purapic accounts of man, his liistory and 
his destiny, we find a complete discounting ot conceptions of value, 
a sublime indifference, an adamantine neutralitv. I'he Brahma- 
Vaivartd Purapa saj's; ‘Life in the cycle of the countless rebirths is 
like a vision in a dream. The gods on high, the mute trees and the 
stones are alike apparitions in this phantasy. But Death administers 
the law of time. Ordained by time. Death is the master of all. 
Perisliable as bubbles are the good and the evil of the beings of the 
dream. In U’ ending cycles the good and the evil alternate. Hence the 
wise are attached to neither, neither the evil nor the good. The wise 
are not attached to an^rthing at all’. Histoiy*, like philosophy, teaches 
sovereign non-attachment. 




CHAPTER 1 


THE CULTURE OF THE INDUS 


The Trade and Luxury of the Indus People 

FIFTY centuries ago a wealthy and highly elaborate civilization, 
which extended from the Simla Hills to Kathiawar, sprang up in 
the Indus Valley. This area was, in the older climatic cycle, far better 
watered than at present. The Arabian Sea monsoon then drenched 
the entire region from Iran to the Punjab and Gujarat. Four great 
rivers, the Indus, the Mihnui, the Sarasvati and the Dfisadvati, 
by their regular floods, wore the mainstay of a prosperous agriculture 
and the wealth and trade of many settlements, of which tw’o large 
cities, Mohenjo-daro (litendly ‘the mound of the dead’ or ‘the 
mound of the confluence’) and Harappa, and thirty-five small ones 
have been unearthed. 

There were many routes by which the Indus-Mihran civilization 
established a brisk trade and intercourse with the valley of the 
Euphrates. First, the o were the land-routes from near modem 
Karachi through the Makran and Las-Bela, the Mula pass, and the 
passes of the Bolan, Lake Phu‘5 and the Gaz valley. Secondly, there 
was the sea-route along the ccast of the Persian Gulf. Both within 
the boundaiies of ihc Indian sub-contment and externally with the 
Sumer, Elam and Akkad there was considerable traffic of merchan- 
dise. Some scholars identify the Asuras of Vedic literature with the 
Assurs or Assyrians, who, according to the Satapatha Bi^mana, 
seem to have founded settlements as far cast as Magadha, India sent 
out fabrics of wool and cotton, artistic pottery goods and gold and 
silver ornaments. Tliat commerce with the West was well developed 
from very early times is indicated by the discovery of numerous 
Indian seals of Mohenjo-daro type at different Sumerian and Elamite 
sites. On tb • other hand at Chanhu-daro a hair-pin has been dis- 
covered resembling pins found in the islands of the Aegean Sea. The 
Indus Valley women seemed to have adopted their method of hair- 
dressing from the Sumerians. ’ 
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A highly sophisticated, luxurious civilization is attested by the use 
of ornaments of gold, silver, ivory and stones, of household di^es, 
bowls, vases and toilet boxes and by the vogue of terra-cotta toys of 
various kinds for children. Stone carving and metal casting attained 
considerable refinement. The bronze dancing-girl from Mohenjo-daro 
is full of rhytlim and animation, which is stressed by the slimness 
and angularity of the limbs; it probably represents a courtesan from 
one of the cities of Mesopotamia. Mohenjo-dafo, with its remarkable 
facilities for land and water communication, was a most cosmo^jolitan 
city; at least four major racial types have been discerned there, Proto- 
Australoid, Mediterranean, Mongoloid, and Alpinoid. 

It is not known to what extent the rulers of the Indus Valley 
controlled the rest of India. But gold and precious stones came from 
Mysore and stag's horns from Kashmir. Nearer home copper and lead 
came from Rajputana. Silver must have come from outside India — 
Iran, Armenia or Afghanistan. It is probable that at the time of the 
Arj'an advent the Indus Valley people controlled the river .S5?stem 
of the whole of north-western India. Indra killed the demon Vfitra, 
whose home is near the Sindhu, and 'set free the rivers' paths'. He 
slaughtered Vala, ‘burst apart the defences of the mountain and 
found the golden treasure’. 


The Indus Seals 

A most interesting view ol Indus Valiev civilization has been 
opened up by the discovery of ^arious skilfully fabricated seals 
bearing representations of animals and pictographic writings. There 
is no unanimity to-day about the purjiose of the .S(*als, while the 
writings on them have remained undcciphered. Yet over two 
thousand seals have been discovered, made of steatite, faience, ivory 
and clay and exhibiting perfect skill and craftsmanship. Seals of the 
Mohenjo-daro type have also been foimd in Elam and Mesopotamia 
while a cunriform inscription of the Eu]>hrates valley has also been 
discovered at Mohenjo-daro. Commerce with the valley of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris not only led to the interchange of luxuries, 
ornaments and sophisticated urban habits of life but also of gods 
and m5dhs. The Indus Valley seals reveal the importation of at least 
two Mesopotamian legends or deities — the triple-headed, primordial 
bull, who is the progenitor, and the Mesopotamian hero, GUgamesh, 
who by his superhuman strength can easily strangle the great beasts 
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of the forests to make the world safe for man. It seems that the Indus 
Valley seals were primarily used for trade and for the protection of 
goods and property. Cotton fabric bearing an Indus Valley seal lias 
been discovered at a pre-historic site in Iraq. When merchandise was 
packed in bales these were protected by labels of clay that bore the 
imprints of the seal. Such seals might also have been used for closing 
the mouths of bins and vases, and the doors of the houses of rich and 
poor people alike. In fact everybody seems to have owned and used 
such seals. 

Certain seals found at Jhukar exactly resemble seals from the 
cemeterj’ at Shahi Tump. From the nature of the seals, and also from 
the pottery, archaeologists have arrived at a more or less precise 
stratification of the diltereiit laj'ers of this ancient civihzatu'n, whicli 
they date, almost unanimously, between about 3250-2750 u.c. 
Quetta, Amri and Zhob preceded the civilization of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa; Nal, Shahi Tump, Jhukar and Jhangar were later 
centres. ITic Indus Valley civilization spread up to north Baluchistan 
in the west, anti along the Sutlej river; up to the Himalayan foot- 
hills in the north; and along the Sarasvati river in Baliawalpur in 
the cast. 


The Amenities, of a Highly Developed Urban Community 

The cities of Molienjo-tldio aiid Harappa were quite big and 
posst\s.sed strongly fortified citatlels. The two capitals, one on the 
Indus and the otlu'r on the RdVi, were linked with each other by 
river transport. The existence of a centr.ilised administr.dion may 
be inferred from the discover^’ of commotlious granarit's and store- 
houses consisting of rows of long halls. Tliese were probably state 
granaries such as those of Imperial Rome, where thousands of 
workers toiled at grain-pounding. Both Mohenjo-diro and Harappa 
built embankments against floo<.ls. Excavations at the former reveal 
that it posse.sscd across successive centuries an elaborate and efficient 
S3rstem of water-supply, drainage and street lay-out and a uniform, 
planned pattern of street frontages; all of which indicates a stable 
civic life and a highly organised administration ■which the devastating 
floods could not interrupt. Each house had a well and a bath-room 
with drains connected to the main street -drains; while some kind of a 
watch and ward system for the diftemit quarteis of the city ■ft'as also 
developed. There were public baths, caravanserais and store-houses. 
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all probably indicative of a large floating population engaged in trade. 
The abundant forests of the well-watered valleys of the Indus, Rav!, 
Sutlej and Sarasvati supplied fuel for brick-making on a vast scale. 
It was from India that the elegantly built domestic brick structure 
spread to the Euphrates Valley, along the Makran-Baluchistan route 
frequented by thousands of traders and merchants. 


The Over-lapping of Indus and Rtg-vedic CuUures 

The culture of the Indus-Miran doab probably ovcr-lappcd and 
mtersected the culture of the Indo-Aryans on the upper reaches of 
the Ravi, the Sarasvati and the Dri«idvati. The \ alley lying between 
the dried-up rivers Sarasvati and Dyisadvati, later on loiown as the 
Indo-Aryan holy land of Brahmavarta, holds in its womb vestiges 
of two very ancient civilizations. The Harappa culture lias been 
traced at Kotla Nihang in the Ganges-Jamuna doab, and in the west 
at Rangpur, Limbdi, in the Saurastra Union. Recent archaeological 
explorations conducted in the valley of the Saiasvati and Di?|advati 
in Bikaner have put on the map nearly a hundred pre-historic sites. 
These have boon grouped by the archaeologist and field worker, 
M. S. Vats, into: (i) An early s<rios of settlements representing the 
culture of the Harappa-Mohenjo-daro city states. (2) A group of 
Harappan affinities but with slight differences in potter}' fabric and 
tyjies suggesting an eastern variety of llarappa culture. (3) A group 
with painted grey ware and associated j-*oltery distinct both from 
Harappa wares and those of the succeeding cultures. This group 
corresponds to the painted grey ware of South and East Punjab and 
Westeni U.P., which has lately assiunod importance as the potential 
mterlocking key to the Dark Period. Tlie painted grey ware culture 
seems to have flourished in the first half of the first millennium b.c. 
(4) A final group comprising comparatively larger .sites representing 
a culture characterised by sturdy and varied pottery, painted with 
black (or rarely crimson) on red ground, which perhaps flourished in 
the early centuries of our era. There is no doubt that more explora- 
tions in this area will reveal new links between the Indus valley and 
the Ganges valley cultures. 

The sites of both cultures have intersected in the Ganges-Jamuna 
Doab. There were long drawn-out fights between the Bharata King 
SudSs and the Dasas or Dasyus, who were characterised in the ^ig- 
Veda as snub-nosed and 'of dark brood’, speaking a strange language 
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and worshipping tlw* phallus. These were probably the Indus people, a 
Mediterranean stock who had migrated from Iran. The Battle of the 
Ten kings (Da^arajna) was fought on the Paru|ip or the Ravi, on 
which the ancient great city of Harappa stood. Harappa may be 
identified with Hariyupia, which was, according to the Rig-Veda, 
inhabited by Vjdchivats, who were conquered by the Indo-Aiyan 
clans. Tlie Rig-Vedic settlements gradually spread from Sindh to 
Ahga and from Kashmir to Malwa and Rajputana. The Vindhyas 
are mentioned in the Kau^itaki TJpani^ad; while the Sarayu and 
Sadaniri. (or the Rapti or Gandak) in the east is also repeatedly 
referred to. Though the Madhyade^. the firm middle-land, comprised 
the core of the Vedic territory occupied by the Kurus and the 
Panchalas, the sjnrit of adventure and enterprise led the Aryan 
invaders or immigrants to come into mure or less continuous contact, 
and sometimes bloody conflict, with indigenous peoples — the Dasa- 
Dasjnis and the Ni^das. 


Prototypes of Vedic Deities 

In spite of sanguinary battles between the Indus people and the 
Arj'ans there must have beini peaceful intercourse; for Indian civiliza- 
tion prub.il»ly took over the worship of the throe-faced nude god 
suirounded by animals. Siva-PaSupati or Siva-yogisvara, from the 
Indus people. Pa^upati f llic Indus culture was first introduced into 
the Rigvodic culture as the (headed deity Rudra, whose alien origin 
is indicated by the oldest B'ahmanas, wliich w.im the Ar^'an 
sacrificers against invoking him or even pronouncing his name. He 
is mentioned indirectly as ‘thif. god’ or ‘the god whose name (xintams 
tlie word paSu or bhula’ (i.e,, Pjiiupati, Bhutapati, the Lord of 
Animals). A Mohenjo-daro liguie repicscnts this deity as seated in 
yogic meditation and surrounded by animals, the elephant, tiger, 
rliino, buffalo and deer. A Harapon image, called the dancer, suggests 
Siva in his dancing posture. Boti, the Mohenjo-daro image and one 
of the Harappa torsos have the upward pointing phallus of the ascetic 
which we first encounter in Indian sculpture at Mathura, belonging 
to the late Kusana period, and which is discernible in the Gupta 
sculpture at 'ahariiur in Bengal and Chaudua in Orissa. A pair of 
horns crowns his head and he has three faces and eyes, obviously 
denoting divinity. There is also a trident above the head — ^the proto- 
type of the Hindu and Buddhist tri^ula. An Indus Valley copper seal 
n 
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represents a yoj4 with a devotee on cither side and coiled serpents 
facing him. In the Ar\Mn tradition Siva wears serpents and is Trj'am- 
baka. or three-faced, while the Siva images in Pallava sculpture in 
the south actually show the Mohenjo-daro pair of honis. Tlius the 
Indus Vjdlev prototype and the Indo-Ary’an Siva, or Rudra, resemble 
each other in msiiiv toatures and technical detiiils. The phallic emblem 
of Siva (Siva-HAga) is also met with in the Indus Valley in the form 
of conical and cylindrical stones. 

Similarly the worship of the primordial Mother Godde.ss, which the 
Indus Valley* had in common with Asia Minor and the Aegean region, 
and of the pi-rsonilied leniale organ, as well as of stieams and trees 
and such animals as the bull and the sn.ike, s«‘eni to have tome down 
from the Indus Valley culture. The Kigvedic tioddesses of Aditi and 
Prithvi arc probably derived from the latter. More definitely, the 
^tigyedic mother goddess, Silma or Sri-Laksmi, of the Gupta period 
(disetn-ered in the I'.P.), who is depicted nude with the lotus issuing 
out of her body, is cleiived from the Harappa goddess, who has hei 
legs outstretcheii and a jilant issuing from her womb In the Aegean 
the Gre.at Mother is not only the inothei of men and anmial^ut she 
also represents the li'cundity ol the wotkl of vegetation 


The Indus Valley Contrihiitions tv Folk-cult and Ma^ic 

The Indus Valiev bull, with the alt.ir oi mantn r bi lore it, is the 
prototype of diva’s Naiuli. But Indus valley art has gi\'eii an abstrart 
pattim to its muscles, bones imd iolds of skin that express its 
mas.siveness and strength in a way that is uniqu(‘ in the world’s 
animal sculpture. There an* horned female figures perched on trees 
in the Indus Valiev culture, prototypes of the trec-spiiits of the 
Atharva-veda and the Yaksis of the Maurya and Sunga epochs. 
The tree not only enshrines a deity or tree-spirit but sometimes 
.stands alone protected by a fence, anticipating the Bodhi tree of 
Buddhist v,'orshi{). The Indus chnli/ntion seems also to have be- 
queathed to Hin<tuism the notion of the sacredness of w'ater, which 
underlay the institution of the public bath on the citadel of 
Mohenjo-daro and the elaborate provision of bathing facilities in 
the entire city. Tlie secular and the sacred, the magical and the 
ritualistic, mix inextricably in the cultures of the Indus and Sarasvat! 
valleys. Significant also is the correspondence between the longevity 
charm of scarves draped across the breasts mentioned in the Atharva- 
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veda and those mot with in the terra-cotta figurines found at Kuli, 
Zhob, H^iiappa and Sari Dhorl and at Ahichchhatra, Kaukunbi and 
and at Mathur^ in a later age. 

The Atharva-veda refers to the cult of the Vratas or Vratyas, a 
people who offered no sacrifices but believed in magic and charms. 
According to Pacini the Vratyas lived by violence and deprt'dation. 
These were probably the Indus people. Certain arts and handicrafts 
such as hemdloom weaving, the making of the ox-cart, and glyptic 
art, as well as village and city planning methods, .sei'm also to have 
been pennanerit gifts of the Indus diubzation. The Aryans came to 
the Punjab not long after 3000 B.r. ICnowing the use of the sword 
and the horse in warfare they were easily able to <lefeat and 
finally wipe out, the peaceful, urban, commercial civilization ol 
the Indus region. Indra, also known as Purandara and Purabhid, 
or destiover of forts and towns, valiantly leading his hardy, w’arlike 
people, obviously plaved havoc among the settlements and forts of 
the Indus })<‘oj>l«‘, and despoileil their riches. 

'In kindled tire he Immt up all their weapons, 

And made him rich with kme and caits and hordes’ 

The more ancient, unwatlike and Inxunoiis civili/ation must have 
come to a violent end, but not before it bequeathed to its conquerors 
many t'f its gods and rituals and arts of living. 


The Naf;as in the Jamuna Valley 

It is probable that the mod is vtoendi betwten the two jH'oples was 
reached not in Sind or in the Punj.ib but in the Ganges-Jamuna 
Uoab, wdiere they found themselves facing each other along a nanow 
corridor, as they both extended the fiontic'rs of their settlements 
towards the richer Gauges basm Two episodes, recorded by racvil 
memory in the Indian epic, ti.e Mahabharata, perhaps indicate 
certain later phases ol the conflict between the Indo-Aryans and the 
Hnrappa peoples in the Ganges plain, 'fhe burning of the Khapd^va 
forest in the valley of the Jamuna and the expulsion of the Nagas 
with their cr >r, Tak^ka, who had to take refuge m the' hills, may 
represent episodes where the two great peoples met in bloody conflict. 
But on the other hand, the marriage of Arjuna with Ulupi, daughter 
of the Naga king, Vasnki. repicsents a significant step towards racial 
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assimilation in the Jamuna-Ganges basin. The snake appears in a 
Harappa figure on a faience tablet in which a deity with a hooded 
cobra is worshipped by kneeling men. On a clay amulet the snake 
appears as being ritually offered milk. Xlie NIga or snake cult was of 
importance iii Harappa, Elam and Babylonia. The Nagas, who 
participated in the Bharata war on the side of both the Kauravas and 
the PapdAvas, are not mythical, and may represent the remnants 
of the Indus Valley people, finally expelled from the Central Gangetic 
plain to the Narmada area, where they were located by the Purfipas. 



CHAPTER II 


THE CULTURE OE THE SARASVATI 


The March from Central Asia to the Sarasvait Plain 

s=OML time about the third millennium b.c. the Arj’ans, white- 
skinned, blue-eyed and shapely of nose, and riding on 'biight prancing 
horses' and wheeled vehicles, appeareti in the course of their migration 
from Central Asia in the plains of the Indus and the Sarasvati. They 
tailed the region the Sapta-Stirasvati, or the Land of the Seven 
Rivers— -the Sarasvati vith its associated streams. Wintemitz 
obser\'«‘s that there is nothing to contradict the assumption that Vedic 
literature extends back to the third millenary and ancient Indian 
culture to the fourth; a view that is generally accepted as judicious 
by the majority of Indologists. Tlie aJlinity between the Vedic people 
and the Iranians is shown by reference to the Rigvcdic gods, India, 
Mitra, Varuna and the tw(> Na.satyas, in tablets and inscriptions 
found in Asia Mmor .*iid Anat(>lia. Indra was of course the ehief 
deity— the leader of armed foices and destroyer of forts, ‘lliou gocst 
on from fight to fight intrepid' destroying castle after castle here 
with strength,’ say® a Rigvcdic hymn. Indra also tore awav some of 
the enemy’s ‘autumnal forts’, probably the protective embankments 
ol the dlies of the Harappa civilization. He is moreover the giver of 
rain, the vanquisher of the demon Vntra, 'the obstructor cf the 
rivers’. He ‘set® free the rivers' path; all river banks >ield to his 
manly might’. All possible hind-imces to the hrigalion of the Punj.ib 
plains arising from the older Haiappa cities and towns, with their 
massive dams and embankments that controlled the river system 
of the entire region, were done away with by India. ‘The mother- 
earth now brown and bare, will soon a nuptial green robe wear’. 
Thus the At uis, who wrere neither urban dwellers nor agriculturists 
during their previous history, now' settled on tlie land and learned to 
practise agriculture and irrigation. They cultivated wheat, barley, 
rice and maize with teams of six, eight or even twelve oxen driving 
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the plough, and they parcelled out the land in separate holdings 
among the heads of hunilies. Indra Vritraghna, or Vptra-slayer, and 
Apsu-jit, or 'conquering in the water’, safeguarded the use of the. 
annual flood with its fertilising silt. 


The Vedic Pattern of Society 

The people were divided into four classes, the Brahinanas or j)riests. 
the Rajanyas, K§atiiyas or warriors, the Vai^vas, who followed 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and finally the ^udnis, the dark- 
skimied indigenous people, who were occupied as hunters, fishermen 
and domestic slaves. These classes did not crystallise info castes, 
and interchangi' of occupations and intcr-niarriage among the upper 
social groups was frequent, 'flie Chaturvarnya scheme of social strati- 
fication and the dilterentiation between tlie Dvijas, or tlie ‘twicc- 
bom’, and the Sudras, or the sections of the community that had yet 
to be reclaimed by the Ar3’an .sacraments or saihskara.s, have been 
a feature of Indian ri\ilization ever since the rlo.se of tfie \'edic 
period. 

Though the boundaries of the social groups wen- in large rae-asure 
permeable, Vedic Aryan society possessed the broad four-fold 
gradation, and the distinction between the Aryan varna and the 
Dasyu varna w.is there, due to marked ditterences in race, colour, and 
way of living. The Brihadaranyaka Upanis'id describes the ludo- 
Aiy’ans as white, brown and dark. All studied the \ edrts, but the dark 
and black ones, referring to the Sudras, were the cleverest, knowing 
all the three \'edns; the two others knowing only one and two. 
It was the Vedic fire rituals and sacraments that opened the gates of 
Aryahood to the Dasyus or non -Aryans, w'ho entered into the Vedic 
.social s\.stem as f^udras. The Sudras, or rather Arya J^udras, could 
obtain initiation into the highest philosophy, as the stories of Satya- 
kama Jabala and Janasruti indicate; they couhi establish the sacii- 
ficial fire and also participate in the Soma .sacrifice. The Satapatha 
Brahmana mentions the Sudra's role in the Soma-yajna, while the 
Taittiriya Brahmana la}'s dow'n the regulations for the fire ritual 
to be performed by the Sudra rathak§.ra, or wheel-wright. There was 
accordingly a constant infiltration into the Arya Siidra class of the 
aboriginal Dasas, Dasyus and Ni^das; all backward ethnic groups, 
indeed, w'aited for admittance into the Arya varna through ritual and 
learning. Thus the Panchajanah, or five people, of Ve^c h'teraturc 
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refers, according to the Nirukta, to the four vargas and the N 4 adas. 
The quadruple varpa scheme of society, the word varpa meaning not 
colour but spiritual attribute (varapiya implying the 'elite’), was the 
gift of the Vedic age to Indian culture, the rules of endogamy and 
exogamy under the gotra constitution contributing towards varpa- 
elaboration. 

The free, self-governing Indo-Aryan village under the headman and 
the patriarchal joint Indo-Aryan family under the strict control of 
its head set the pattern for the future social structure in India, just 
as the distribution of holdings, spread out in narrow strips from the 
village settlement, with common lands and grazing grounds in 
between, has governed the type of licld distribution in peasant 
fanning. Even the planning of Indian villages and towns has thiough 
the ages followed the .structure of the Vedic Aryan hahilation. The 
village council, an institution that largely explains the stability of 
Indian civilization, also emerged in the Vedit age; and the grama 
sabha ind the larger saniiti, or assemblv, ilischarged both social and 
political functions, sitting limits to the authorit}' of the kings or 
chiefs. A signilicant luinn of (he Rigveda thus solemnly evokes the 
accoid of the coinniunitv: 'Assemble, speak together; lot your mind 
be all oi one accord. . . . The place is common, common the assembly, 
common the mind, so be youi thoughts iiniled. . t)ne and the same 
be your resolve, and be your minds of one accord. . . . United be the 
the thoughts of all, that dh may hapjulv agree'. 


(jods, Sacrifices and Sacran cuts 

Indra, V'aruna, Agni an<l Soma are the must nnpoitant deities of 
the Vedic age. Indra was the war-god, Varuna was the supreme moral 
ruler, and Agni and Soma were the riiual deities. Agni is also ealled 
Vak and has three other rounterpai t*' all female deities — Ilfi or 
Ida on the earth, Bhaiati in the sky, and Saiasvati in heaven. 
Sarasvati was probably in the bt ginning a river goddc'ss like Gahga, 
though much less widely knowm; but since she w'as asscKiatcd with 
the kindling of the sacrificial fire, which ensured wealth and food, 
and WTth the recitation of hymns on the banks of the river, she soon 
became th.- ’mbol of speech (vak) and spintual wisdom. According 
to the IJig-v-eda the Sarasvati distributes water in all quarters as 
she supports yajha, which gives wealth and subsistimee and illumines 
the understanding (I. 3, 12). I*re-einiuent among \'edic rivers che 
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reached the sea along the course of the now extinct Ghaggar-Hakra' 
Nira. The name Bh5raH is derived from the Bharata clan of the Indo- 
ArjTins, which also gives its name to our country. In the Vedic age 
land, deity, and culture were uuifietl, and later on Bharat! personified 
lndo-Ar>'an culture itself, the expansion of which was in some 
measure the extension of the kingdom of Bh§.rata beyond its original 
home, the land of the Sarasvati, the Dp^advati, and the Apaya, or 
BrahmSvarta, as it was later called. 

Gradually Rig\edic culture extended into the region watered by 
the Sarayu, the Vanina and the Sadaulia (or the Gandak). The trib.U 
principalities of the older days grew larger tJirough conquest and 
fusion, and the kings obtained the titles of Empt'ioi or Ekaiat and 
Sarvabhauma, and performed the Aivamedlia and Rajasu}^ sacri- 
fices. Thus Vcdic political integration and the development of 
Imperial power supplied both the doctrine and ideal of later Hindu 
Imperialism. 

Vcdic sacrifices to the deities, mostly the poweis of nature, were 
largely practical and utilitaiian, though thi'V leceieed spiritual 
interpretation in the age of the Upani-j.ids. Life itself was tegarded 
as a supreme fire sacrifice. ITie fire, the saciiliciT and the material of 
sacnfico were all identified with the Supreme, Piirusa, Brahman or 
Absolute. All rituals and sacraments m India have been fashioned 
across the millennia after Vedic nietapl 13^100! symbols and patterns, 
impregnated with cosmic ineaning.s and \alui*s. Tlie celebrated 
Ijligvcdic maniage hymn interprets the partnership of man and 
woman as the symbol of the maniage of eaith and heaven, pk and 
saman. The bride is transferred to the bridegroom bv hei successive 
previous husbands: first, Soma (the piimordial deity who is the author 
of the cosmic laws), second, Gandharva (bestower ot sweetntss of 
speech and beauty), and, third, Agni (bcstowei of purity). The bride, 
after her brahmacharya and education, becomes through marriage 
a regular participator in the sacrificial offerings of her husband, in 
whom she is merged like a river in the ocean. Thus docs Indian 
marriage, as enjoined by tlie Vedic ntual, become a sacrament. The 
biological continuity ot man is envisagt'd as the manifestation of the 
cosmic power of the one who fecundates the proce.ss of Nature. His 
social continuity is similarlv conceived in the nijdh of the IJigvedic 
Puru§a Sukta, according to which the various functional groups of 
the community constitute the limbs — ^the mouth, arms, thighs and 
feet — of the Cosmic Person, whence are sprung the sky, the sun, the 
moon, the earth and all creation. The One Ijecomes many. 'Owing to 
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the greatness of the Deity, the One Soul is given different names. 
The different gods are separate members of one Soul’. This is the 
earliest root-idea of Indian spiritual consciousness that persists 
across the centuries. 


The Perennial Myths and Metaphysics of India 

]^igvedic thought easily developed from practical and utilitarian 
prayers offered to the celestial and teirestrial gods lo the highest 
metaph3rsical speculations. The jdiilosophical hyjntxs of the tenth 
mandala developed the concepts of Sat (realitv) and Asat (unreality), 
rupa (deceptive appearance) and maya (illusion). The Rigvedic h5nnns 
again and again prefer the contemplation of the One, Indivisible, 
All-pervading Brahman (parahrahma) to the multiplicity of gods. 
Verse, I, 20, of the Rigveda sjteaks of the Jivatman and the 
Paramatiufin, the individual self and the Over-self, as two birds of 
the same feather nesting ou the same tree, one of which eats its 
sweet fniits while the othci only loolcs on. In verse 111 , 62, 10, 
we hai'e the celebrated (iiyatii formula, attributed to the sage 
Vi^vamitra. whirh states, T meditate on the siijireme essence of 
the self-ell ulgent That, who creaits the three worlds. Let That 
direct all my thoughts, desires and activities’. The Over-self or 
Paramatman is That -the goal of metaphysics and religion through 
the millennia. 

The composition of the Up.inisads — Upanisad literally means a 
private meeting between tead ers and pupils — inaiked one of the 
highest piaks of intellettual itlainment in wodd (ulture. That 
women teachers also participated is amply home out by the iamous 
dialogue, between Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitre>i, and with Gargi 
Vadiaknavi. From the Vedas and the l^panisads spring forth the 
perennial myths, metaphysics and mc>i.ils of India. The conception 
of the identity of Brahman, AV.nn and the Universe is elaborated in 
the Upanisads. This became indn.d one of the key doctrines of the 
Hindu religion. It is remarkable that the theory of the identity of the 
Atman writh the rmiversc is developed in the conversation between 
Yajnavalkya and his wisi‘ consort. 

The celcl itcd dialogue between Yarna and Nachiketas in the 
Kathopanisad probed into the profound mystery of life and death. 
Yajfiavalkya taught the identity of Atman and the Universe and 
formd the essence of the universe in bliss. Pravahana Jaivali taught 
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the m5'stery of the syllable Om. The philosopher — King Janaka of 
Videha expounded the transcendental nature of the Glyatri, which 
assures immortality. ASvapati-Kaikeya explained the mystery of the 
Universal Self, Vai^x'anara. The Deva-Ksatriya Sanatkumara taught 
NSrada, the concept of the whole as at once concrete, ubiquitous 
and transcendent. AjataSatru expounded the diflercntiation of the 
three states of consciousness, waking, sleep and deep slumber. All 
these principles and concepts still constitute the starting point of 
elevated meditation in India. 


The Conception of Dharma as the Moral Order and Truth 

The Upani§adic philossophers reached conclusions that far sur- 
passed those of the philosophers of ancient Greece and medieval 
Europe; conclusions which constitute the essence of true knowledge 
and lead to immortality, pard-vidyd or brafnna-vidvd, which has been 
the guide and solace of human beings across unknown centuties. Tlie 
conception of the unalterable and universal l^tita (literally fhe realm 
of the zodiac), Vrata and Dharma, or law and order in the univ('rse 
and in the moral sphere, was also evolved. It is the same cosmic law 
which underlies the e.stablishecl courses of the sun and the moon, 
and of day and night, that binds men and gods. By violating Rita 
man commits sin and has to seek expiation bv ottering prayers to 
Vaiuria. The Vedic concept of Rita or Dharma as the cosmic and 
moral order provides the seed lor the development of the law of 
Karma. ‘As man has acted, as he has lived, .so he liecomes; he who 
has done good is bom again as a good one; he who has done e\dl is 
bom again as an evil one. He becomes good through good action, bad 
through bad action. Therefore it is said: “Man here is formed entirely 
out of his desire, and according to his desire is his resolve, and 
according to his resolve he y»erforms the action, and according to the 
performance of the action is his do.stiny’'.’ Thus says the BphadRrap- 
yaka Upani.%d. On the other hand, for (he .seeker of the highest 
truth all distinctions of good and bad action, of high and low birth 
fade away; for he gives up the ephemeral things of life that bind 
mortals. 

In the Bfihadaranyaka Upanisad, moreover, Dharma is identified 
with Truth, and regarded as tlie most excellent and final creation 
of the Supreme Being. There is nothing higher than Dharma. 'Even 
a weak man mles the stronger with the help of Dharma with 
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(the help of) a king’. Thus Dharma underlies the .stability ot society 
nnd the authority of the State. The metaphysical concept of Truth 
as the supreme principle of order in the cosmos here spills over and 
penetrates into social relations. Dhanna is declared to be superior to 
might (k§atra), and is considered as a great moral force guiding social 
and political life and institutions, which become, indeed, means for 
the fulfilment of Dharma. The identification of the principles of l^ita, 
Satya, Brahman and Dhanna, which pervade the Universe, is one of 
the key doctrines that have furnished the. finn foundations of Indian 
ethics and politics tlirough the ages. 


J'he Quadruple Values and Stations of Life 

'I'he Atharva-veda (xji, i) adds to Sat\'a, Brahman and Dharma the 
categones of sacrifice (vajna) and penance (tapal.i), as upholding and 
sust-iinnig the Universe. We also find in the Vedic age the theory of 
Mflya, the unknowable Creative Lnergy that lca<ls to the deception 
of the mind and senses of man and makes the world the scene of 
ambition and struggle, nhich can only be overcome by Supreme 
Knowledge. Wliile the Upanisads emphasise Supreme Knowledge 
as the means to freedom the Srauta and Grihya-Sutras, which govern 
the sacrificial lituals, formulate the four-fold goals or values of man: 
Dhanna, or confomnt} to the transcendental order, artha, occupatior 
or livelihood, Kama, oi fulnhncnt of desires, .ind mok§a, or frc».dom 
from bondage. These have remained the systematic goals of the 
Indian scheme of life, givin^ a balance and harmony to her 
civilization. 

As early as the Veche jieriod the conception of tlie imperativeness 
of man's three-fold social Obligations and Sacrifices was also 
developed. The Yajurvala, as well as the Aitarcya Brahmana, hold 
that man is bom with three Debts, det ts to ancestors or Pitfis, to 
spiritual teachers or Kisis, and •• gods or Devas; and these he can 
discharge only by fatherhood, study, and yajfia, as Pitri, Bralima- 
chaii, and Yajfia. Later on two other debts and obligations are added 
- -those to fellow men (Nyi-ya j fia) and to animals (Bhuta-yaj iia). Thus 
the Indian is given both the ideal of, and the practical method of 
achieving, a . ving hannony with the Universe, his culture and the 
deity. 

The Vedic pattern of life as it developed towards the close of the 
Vedic period, as the result of social absorption and cultural assimila- 
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tion, included the four-fold functional or metaphysical ordering of 
society, or division into four social strata (chaturvarnya), each with 
its special characteristias, values and virtues, and the four-fold 
stations of life (chaturairaniy.i) of the individual. Tlie varna scheme of 
social division is orgimic and spiritual, and leaves no room for rigidity 
or crystallisation through the working of heredity. In the divinely 
ordained Vedic fnimework of society it is not a man’s heredity, nor 
his family tradition, but his oxilture, sociality and moral responsibility 
that determine his rank, jHJwer and prestige. Dharma in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad (i, ii) is associated with the performance of the particular 
social obligations of the four vam.xs, and in the Cliliandogya Upani- 
sad (ii, 23) with those of the indi\'idn.d’s stations of life (aisramas). 
This aspect of Dharma, orienting man’s vocation (varna) juid station 
of life (alnuna) in an orderetl hierarchv, has moulded the pattern of 
Indian social institutions ever since. All philosophies, religions and 
social institutions in India go back to tin* Vedas and the Upani^ds. 
All roads lead back to the habitations and lii'nnitagcs on the Saras- 
vati, sanctified by the holy tamily fire, which is inherited agd trans- 
mitted across the generations. 


The Age-long Inheritance 

In Vedic thought Agni is the all pervasive Cosmic Energy, who 
appears as the sun in the .sky and is the source of life, intelligence and 
bliss. To Agni every morning and evening man offers oblations of 
goods that he holds dear and precious, to his inner discipline and 
reverence. The building of the altar or vedi symboliscij in India the 
sacrifice of man to the Cosmic Man, the Virat Ririisa, who, wishing 
to create, embodies Himself in the universe. By man’s sacrifice or 
reunion with the Punisa, His dismembered body is resorted. The 
first Indo-Aryan creative work was therefiirc symbolic, the raising 
of the Vedic altar, which stands for the coiislitutiou of the unity of 
the universe. The .sacrificial altar is called the Chaiiya in the epics. 
The constructed temple of God, the abode of a Yaksa, the sacred 
tree, or the tree with a raised altar, all go back to the fire altar. The 
low’cst part and the superstructure (4ikhara) of the Indian temple 
are equally called vedi, both supporting the Pr5sadapuru§a installed 
in the golden jar at the top of the temple. Thus has Vedic symbolism 
made temple building, and indeed any work of art, a ritual. The 
metaphysical notions and symbols discoveied in the Vedic forest 
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retreats constitute the enduring warp and woof of the texture of 
religion and morality, of the scheme ot social stratification, marriage 
and sacraments, and even of the metaphors of Sanskrit Uterature, the 
pattern of art motifs and the lay-out of household altars, temples 
and habitations in India. 



CHAPTER HI 


THfc MAHABHARATA 

CONTINENT, CUITURT AND IITERATURF 


The Genesis of the Epics in the A ncient Hero-lauds 

MYTH-MAKING and stoiY'-telling are characteriijtic oi all peoples in 
the early stages of their development, and it is fortunate that this is 
so; for by keeping alive heroic episodes and great happenings, inytlis 
and stories contribute much to our knowkslge of history. The Aryans 
expanded far ami wide from the banks of the Sapta-Sarasvati where 
they first settled; they reclaimed forests and marshes, and iouglit 
with the non-Ar)'ans, described as A suras, and also among them- 
selves, From the Battle of the Ten kings on the banks of the Paru^ni 
to the War of Bharata in about ikk) b.c. sages and jKx'ts particijrated 
with kings and w'artiors in bloody conflicts. Va.sistha, Vi^vamitra, 
ParaSurama and Agastya all took part in the vast, long-drawn out 
struggle between the Aryan tribes and the non-Aryans, and in the 
Aryanisation of Bharata. The hero-lauds, ballads, and tribal histf»rio.s 
recited by bards and |X)ets graduallv crystallised into the great epics, 
the Ramayapa and the Mahabharata. whose respective celebrated 
authors, VSlmiki and Vyasa, are mentioned in the later Vedic texts. 


The Story of Aryan Colonisation in the Rdmdyana 

The RSmSyana is older than the Mahabharata; Valmiki and the 
legend itself being mentioned by the latter. The story of th • marriage 
between Ramachandra and Sita stands for the supremacy of agri- 
culture, symbolised by Sita springing from the furrow, over hunting, 
symbolised by the Great Bow that Ramachandra. bent and broke. 
These events occurred under the inspiration of the same Vedic sage, 
ViSvamitra, of the KauAika family of the Bharatas, who quelled the 
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rivers VipSia and i^utudri to enable the Bharata army to cross over 
for battle. According to Pargitcr, Hanuman is the Monkey-god of the 
Dravidians dwelling in the forests, whose Dravidian name was first 
translated into Vedic as Vri§a-kapi and then Sanskritised as Hanu- 
mant. India has now forgotten this semantic transformation. The 
^igveda x. 86 suggests that there was opposition at first to the 
assimilation of this aboriginal deity. 

The abduction of Sila by Ravana and her recovery after the con- 
quest of Laiika with the assistance of the Vanara tribes echo the 
colonisation and seltlcmenl of the south. Vahmki’s geography places 
the uupenf'trable forest of IXandaka between the north and the south, 
as the barrier between Aryan and non-Aryan culture', filling the 
gap betw'cui Avanti, Vidarbha, Matsya and Kalihga in the north and 
Andhra, Chcra, Chola and Pan^ya m the south (iv. 41). The route 
taken b}* Ramach.indra was from Prayaga, through Chitrakuta in 
Bumlelkhand, to Dandakaranya, i.o., the Chhatisgarh area of the 
M.idhv.i Pradesh. Here he stayed for ten years; this w.»s the intei- 
tiu'fliate area ot colonisation. He then pr(>ceedcd further south and 
reached Janasthana in the middle of the (lodavari area, w'hich 
Bhavabhuti places east of Dandaka forest. Here he encountered a 
colony of the Raksasas, who used to plunder the .settlements and 
interfere with the sacrificial routine of the Brahma^a sages. It is 
notewoithy, however, that tlu RSJe^asas chose to p<*rform rites and 
sacnlices whenever they needed them to gain their objectives 
(Yuddha-kanda, canti' ’5j. The Rak^sas are specifically mentioned 
by Panini as a hostile i«‘ople like the Asiiras, wherc.is the ^'anaras^, 
though also inferior, were fne’dly. In the Battle of Bhaiata the 
Raksasas fought on both sides, '.long with the Nagas and Pisachas. 
D. R. Bhandaikai mentions a ruling family ol ‘Dharwar, belonging 
to the Ball race’, as over-lords ol Ki^kindha. K 4 kindha is in the 
Bf'llary district, and Painpa Sarovara and Risyamuka hill, v'here 
Ramachaiidra met Hanuman and Sugri\ a for the first time, are also 
m the same distriet. Thus tl« ’ ancient loutc of the Indo-Aryon 
advance from Ko^ala to the Si.ath lay through Bundelkhand to 
Janasthana, or the Kpsna-Godavari doab, and thence extended to 
Kiskindha, the spring-board of advance to Lanka, w’hich in the 
original Ramayana is a town, as pointed out by Jacobi. According 
to Var aba- .r ejiu it lay on the same meridian as Ujja5'ini. 

The Sutta-nipAta specifically mentions the Godavari valley, south 
of Prati§thana, as being settled by a Brahmana sage-teacher of the 
King of KoSala. The Aiiguttaia Nikaya mentions sixtt'en regions or 
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Mahajanapadas of India. Of areas in the south only Assaka on the 
Godaxari and Avanti on the Naimada are referred to in the list, 
which covers largely the Ganges Valley, and Gandhira and KSraboja 
from the Indus an-a. Fioni the Ramayana as well as from the above- 
mentioned Pali texts we can easily deduce that the Godavari basin 
was the earliest seat ol Aryan colonisation hi the South. ITie colonisa- 
tion was hazardous and was uiideriakc'ii by Iksvaku princes, who 
were perhaps displaced and banished, as RSmachandra and Laki^ 
mana were, as a result of court intrigue at Ayodhya. Both the Redc- 
^sjs and the Vanaras are peoples of South India. At Kiskindha, 
the last stage in the Aiyan adxance to the south, Ramachandra 
cemented an alliance with the non- Ar\’an Vanaras for his final march 
tow’ards, and conquest of, Lanka. Ravana is a common title of South 
Indian kings and was not a ten-headed monster. 

The Aryan colonisation of the Vindhyas, Vidarbha, Mahara§tra 
and Kiskuidha from the Madhyade4a, though it was consolidated 
b}' the Ksatriya prhices, actually began with the migration and 
settlement of tlie sages and IJisis, who introduecd gods and iituals 
among the non-Arvans and pursued their routine of sacniites and 
sacaamerits, in spite ol harassment and provocation. 


Agastya, the Archetypal Sage of Indian Missionary 
Enterprise 

I^i%i Paraiurania was the pioneer of Aryan colonisation in the 
Narm.ada Valley and along the Arabian seaboard. The entire We.steni 
coast from Blnigukathrlilia to the ('ape w'.us associated with some 
exploit or another of his. Ho w\is preceded, liowexer, by Agastya, 
who humbled the pndc of the Vindhyas and obtained the right of 
access to the South, iniludmc Java and Sumatra. Agast 5 'a is 
the archetype ol the Indian sage, hero and missionary who colonises 
by the might of Dhamia rather than the might of arms; and his 
exploits are a'lcbrated beyond the ocean, which, according to tradi- 
tion, he swallow’od up in one sip. It is significant that the Indian 
Archipelago first finds mention in literature, along with the Dak- 
$inapatha, in the R^iiyana, and that Agastya, as Siva-Guru, is 
regarded as the patron samt of both South India and South-east 
Asia. In Tinnevelly, there is Agaatya’s Hill, where the missionary 
saint dwelt as an anchorite after finishing his work of Aryanising 
the Soutli. In the Sangam literature we read that Siva himself chose 
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Agastya for his colonising task, and that in his quiet retreat on the 
river Tainraparni he produced, at Siva's inspiration, the colossal 
grammar called Agastayam, tlie source of the Tamil language and 
its literature. A book on Indian image-making, SakaladhikAiaip, is 
also attributed to him. Another Dravidian tradition mentions that 
the sage brought his agricultural colonists to the South from the 
homeland of Kpsna. Agastya had with him also his famous wife, 
the chaste Lopamudra. 

The expedition of Ramachandra w.is not an aggressive adventure 
at all. It only accelerated the gradual, peaceful penetration of the 
Brahmana missionaries. Alter his conquest, the territories of the 
Vanaras and Rak§asas constituted protectorates within the ambit 
of Aryan overlordship. In this manner the foundation was laid of a 
loose, federal tyj'C of imperialism, first svstemalically formulated 
in the Artha^tra. 

The tone and temper of Aryan culture were determined not by the 
K§Atriya but by the Biahmana sages and poets. Tins is very well 
tjqsificd bv tlic genesis of the Ramaya^ia itself. On the bank of the 
river Tamasa, VAlmiki heard the bitter cry of grief of a female. 
Kraunchabird whose m.itc had been ruthlessly shot by a hunter. In 
an outburst of indignation and compassion the great poet and seer 
spontaneously uttered the first vcise (^oka) m Sanskrit literature. 
Neither salvation, nor knowledge, nor w'orship, but compassion is the 
holiest key-word in Indian civilization. Auanda Vardh-ana (850 a.d.) 
refers to the note of L ‘^ense pathos struck by the first poet, who 
wrote the epic up to the abandonment of Sita by Rama. 

There is a Chinese version of the Ramayana, translated from an 
original S.inskrit text into Chinese in A.D. 472, which stresses above 
everything else brotherly affection and tenderness. The King is called 
Ten Luxuries (Da§a-ratha). After the banishment of his eldest 
son, Rama (Chinese Lo-mo), to the forest at the instance of Bharata's 
mother; Bh.ir.ita offers him the throne m all respect and humility. 
But Rama insists upon serving the full twelve-year term of exile. 
After his return Bharata and Rama offer each other the throne, but 
neither accepts it. Ultimately the eldest brother acquiesces. Filial 
piety and fraternal loyalty are the virtues extolled in the Chinese 
RAmiyapa. These bring about the lasting happiness and prosperity 
of all people ho dwell in Jambudvipa. 
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The Mahabhdrata: the Grand Expanding CtUture of the 
Bharatas 

The impetus oi a common Dharma, or moral code, which governed 
the conduct of kings, priests, warriors, and ordinary people, high and 
low, and providiKl a common set of rituals and sacraments, together 
with common traditions of heroism, righteousness, and compassion, 
brought about the fusion of Uttara-Daksina md slowly built up the 
fundamental moral unity of Indian civilization. The Mahabharata 
in its cultural embodiment means ‘the great tale (itih^a) of the 
Battle of the Bharatas' (Adiparv’a, 49-99), or 'the sacred lore of the 
Bharatas that destroys all sins’ (Adiparva. 40-62). The former 
meaning refers to the heroic exploits of the Bharata dan; the latter 
refers to the teacliing of Kn§pa, which leads to salvation. Hence 
the Mahibharata is a moksa-sastra, or the Veda of Kri^a (Adiparva, 
18, 23-62), the essence of all 6rutis (A^vamedhapan^a, i-i). Bharata 
and Bharati, or Saras vali, the culture, language and learning of the 
Bharatas are identical (Ud5’ogaparva, 2-71). Thus the Mahabharata 
implies the grand culture of the Bharatas. 

In the epic that culture is personiliod in the careers of 
and Arjuna, the inseparable pair in whom N.ua and Narayaria, the 
tutelary divinities of the poem have incarnated themselves. One of 
the earliest references to the epic is the A^tadliya}^, w'hich mentions 
the cult of bhakti towards Vasudeva and Aijuna (iv, 3, 98). Patahjali 
makes it dear that Vasudeva is the name of Kfi^na, or K^is^a- 
Va&udeva, who is identified with the supreme deity Vi^^u, and that 
his worshippers were called Vasudevakas. The epic starts with the 
benedictory verse: ‘While adoring Narayana (Man the Ddty), 
Narottama (Man the Eternal) and Nara (Man the Mutable) as well 
as the goddess Sarasvati, may one make victory issue therefrom’. 
The epic expounds tlie inseparableness, like that of Kpsi^a and 
Arjuna, of other pairs, such as KrLsna and Righteousness (Dharma), 
and Righteousness and victory (Jaya). Arjuna, in making his fateful 
choice of Knst^a as his diariot-driver, in accepting his help and 
foregoing that of the gods, pledges himsdf and the Pandavas to 
Righteousness and thus ensures the attaimnent of victoiy. Even 
where for the sake of victory Aijuna, Yudhi$thira and Bhima stoop 
to unworthy tricks or strategems, and Kri^^a directly or indirectly 
supports such unchivalrous conduct, the epic unhesitatingly and 
unreseri’edly fixes the responsibility upon Kri?na. For Kr4iia is 
divine and can best take charge of the course of human events. Once 
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the side of Righteousness is broadly and irrevocably chosen the end 
takes care of the means. 

Finally, Mahabharata also means the great land which lies north 
of the ocean and south of the snow-clad mountain; all its people are 
descendants of Bharata.^ The epic glorifies the spread of Arj’an 
colonisation and settlement under the leadership of the Bharatas, 
to the south beyond the Godavari and to the *jast beyond the 
Lauhitya, or the Brahmaputra, from their original abode in the 
region of the Sapta-Sarasvati. The river hymn of the epic, which 
replaced the ancient Rigvedic hymn, clearly indicates the extension 
jf the geographical horizon and is even now repeated at the time of 
daily ablution: ‘Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarnsvati, Narmada, 
Sindhu, Kaveri, join me in this ablution water’. The exploits and 
wanderingb of the J^andu princes Arjuna and Bhima durmg the period 
of their bsmisliment juxj placed in far-off notiks and comers of India 
not as yet Atyanised. Hence the saying: ‘Whatever is found in the 
epic maj be found elsewhere in Bharata; wliat is not to be foimd there 
cannot be found elsewhere’. Yet the centre of Aryan dsdlization was 
still the western jwrtion of the Middlektnd. Even the imperial capital 
of the Maur>'as, Pataliputra, is not mentioned in the epic; it does 
eefer, however, to the more ancient capital of Ginvraja, where were 
kept in confinement many princes for slaughter 'as mighty elephants 
are kept in mountain caves by the lion’. These are rescued by the 
Pandu princes under the leadership of Kri^na, the hero and deity 
of the Mahabharata. 


Krima, Ihc Statesman ami Builder of United India 

Vasudeva-Kri§na is not a legendary but a historical figure, who 
flourished about looo b.c, and was one of India’s greatest warriors 
and sages. WV shall refer to Kfisna the sage and teacher rather than 
the warrior and statesman in a Ltir chapter. He was the head of the 
Satvata or Vrisni dan of the Yadavas of Mathura and DvSrakS,, 
and was head of the confederacy of republican tribes, the Vri§nis, 
Yadavas, Andhakas, Kukuras and Bhojas, which foiled the attempt 
of Kaipsa to liecome t vrant at Mathuia. In the Mahabharata Kpsna 
is the prince o Mathura and D\^jaM, the friend and the counsellor of 
the Pandavas, and the builder of a united India — ^the Pandava 
empire of the Mahabharata, which was ruled by Yudlii§thira for 
about 36 years after the defeat of the Kurus in the great battle. The 
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date of the epic battle is generally placed by scholars in the early 
years of the Aryan conquest of India, in about iioo B.c. The YSdavas 
played an important role in the Aryan oolonisation • of Malwa, 
Rajputana, Gujarat and the Dcccan, and seem to have developed 
into a highly mixed race which was on a par with the Asuras according 
to the PurSnas. The association of Kps^a with the Yadavas connects 
the Yadava chief, labelled as a Vratya (ou^'side the pale) by some 
Kuru minstrels, with leadership in the Ars^amsation of the so-callcd 
Asuras in Western India and the Deccan. 

But Kji^a's greatest historical achievement was the unification 
of India as the culmination of the War of Bhfirata. It is significant 
that the site of the battle is placed by the epic in the region betweeti 
the Sutlej and the Yamuna, which was the original home of Vedic 
culture at the time of the early Bharata warrior kings. The epic 
restores supreme political importance to this sacred area by making it 
the centre of the new Empire of the Bharatas. The whole of India is 
brought into the description of the' War of Bharata. Bioadly speaking, 
Eastern, North-western and Western India opposed the Pandavas, 
while the Madhyade^a and Gujarat were on their side. However, it 
was not arms, nor tactics, nor cunning that won the War of Bharata, 
but righteousness, of which the supreme embodiment in the epic is 
KjisDa himself. In section after section, through all the fluctuations 
of human fortune that go into the making of its thrillmg drama, 
Mahthe abbarata unequivocjiHv declares that adharma, or un- 
righteousness, may bring tenniorary gain to man, but that ultimately 
it invites irreme^'able catastrophe. Dharma, or righteousness, is 
eternal; pleasure and pain are but momentary. Therefore dharma 
should not be given up for the sake of any desire, gain or profit; it 
should not be abandoned out of fear, or for the protection and 
furtherance of earthly existence. Diat is the authentic voice of India 
speaking through the ages. The path of Dharma yields all that man 
desires. K|i§na represents the onmipotent and all-pcn'asive destiny 
of Dharma that prevails over human life and purpose. Th( 
MahfibhSrata repeatedly declares: ‘Dharma is on the side which 
claims Kfi^^a, and victory is assured for the side which stands for 
dharma.' We read in the last, and perhaps the most pr^.uit, iloka 
of the Bhagavaefigata, 'Wherever there is the combination of the 
Divine purpose (yoga) of Kfi^pa and the indomitable determination 
and valour of Aijuna, the wielder of the gfin^va bow, there will 
surdy be the blessings of fortune, welfare, success, and eternal justice 
for the people’. 
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The Aftermath of the Battle of Bharata 

The account of the death of K^iia in the Mosalaparva is one 
of the most sublime and dramatic sections of the MahabhSrata. The 
wantonness and self-indulg«‘nce of KpsT;ia’s kinsmen, the VfifBis 
of DvarakA, led not only to their own self-destruction, but also to the 
departure of Krisna and Balarama from the world in shame and 
grief. After the Battle of Bharata the foolish and intoxicated Vyi^nis, 
indulging in dtink and revelry, entered into another fratricidal war. 
In their insensate fury they slaughtered them.selvcs. Even the tall, 
tliin rushes which fringed the sea-beach wen* tran.sformcd into death- 
dealing iron maces that aided them in their vast, thoughtless mutual 
destruction. Thus the curse of the sages, who were grossly insulted 
by the arrogant and irreverent Vrisnis, came to be true. Death 
stalked the city. Tie surviving population was completely 
demoralised. At this Balarama sank to the ground and gave up his 
life in j oga. Krisna also retired to the wooded beach and reclined 
on the ground in deep meditation. There a hunter, mistaking him for 
a wild animal, shot him with an arrow that pierced his sole. Thus did 
Kyisna-Vasndeva abandon his mortal frame and end his career as 
Avatara on the earth. 

Arjuna came to Dvaraka on hearing of the death of Kp^na, and 
great was his grief at the sight of the slaughter. He led Kri^na's 
sixteen thousand wives, along with old men and children, out of 
Dvaraka to Kuruksetra. But on the way the party was attacked by 
robbers, who (Xirried oH many women. To liis amazement Atjuna 
found himself completely bereft of his loimer prowess, too feeble even 
to raise his own fainvuis gandi' *» bow. Krisiia is th j soul of Arjuna, 
as Arjuna is the soul of Krisna (Sabhaparva, .{1-53). Again, Arjuna 
is Kpsiia’s other halt (Dronaparvji, 32-77). It is not surprising that 
with the departuie of the Divine Kpsna, his Supreme Self, Arjuna is 
incapacitated imd becomes unfit even l'»j' the protection of his kith 
and kin. 

The sangumary fratricidal struggle between members of the royal 
house of the Bharatas in about 1000 b.c. left a deep imprint upon 
the mind of the Indian people. It took nearly a whole millennium 
after the epic war for the ballads, hero-lauds, clan histories, stories 
and sermons < crystallise into the MahAbharata, a process which -was 
completed in the early centuries of the Christian era. Both PAnini 
and A£valA}^na mention a Bharata and a MahabhArata. The former 
was the original work of VyAsa and comprised 24,000 stanzas. 
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Handed down by the bards, it was later expanded into the 
Mahgbharata by the Bhpgus, who incorporated into it various myths 
and legends, as well as moral and religious material. According to 
tradition ASvalayana was a pupil of Sauna ka, whose name is linked 
with the final reaction of the epic. The inspiration and structure of 
the great epic are of comse derived from the anaent and revered 
poet and sage Vyasadeva. 


Kris^-Dvaipdyafia, Poet and Seer of a New Religion and 
Philosophy 

Vyasa and Krisiia, poet and hero, arc the two outstanding torch- 
bearers of Indian culture. The first is the typical seer, ascetic and 
prophet; the second is the superman and ever-triumphant happy 
warrior and hero in the battle for Dharma. The seer and the hero are 
both equally extolled by the Mahabharata and the Visnu and 
Bhagavata Ihiraiias. The seer is given tlie hononlir title Veda-Vyasa, 
and is credited with having divided the original Veda into iour 
Sanihitas and entrusted the teaching ot them to four (hflerent pupils. 
This IS of course a mj-th. But Vyasa, alias Kiisna-Dvaipayana, as 
the author of the core of the Mahabharata and of the Bhagavadgita, 
justly deserves honour. For it is he who was responsible foi expound- 
mg Krisna-Bhagdvatism, or the new Panchaiitra creed, in such a 
manner that it did not become a heresy like Jainism and Buddhism 
but was, on the contrary, fully assimilated into the general trend of 
Upanisadic thought. Further, Vyasa stiessi'd an eclecticism and 
spirit of tolerance towards Saivism and Saktism that has since become 
a leading characteristic of popular Hinduism, The universahty and 
synthesising quality of the (jita fully justify its claim to rank next 
only to the Sruti and the highe.st among the Smritis in Brahmanism. 
There is no reference to Vyasa as a seer anywhere in Vedic lore, 
and he actually had notliing to do with the difterentiation of the thn e 
Vedas, wliich existed, indeed, long btfoie the epic period; the legend 
was started to add sanctity to his name in BiShmaiiism. Yet great 
reverence is due to him as the philosopher and apostle of Bhilgavata 
Dharma. Greater glory redounds to him as the poet and story-teller, 
the statesman and sage in action who could appreciate fully the 
menace to Indian soil and dharma of the invasions and conquests of 
the daruna Mlechchhas, the fonnidable, outlandish barbarians that 
were penetrating even into the holy land of the Ganges. 
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The Place of the Indian Epics in Asian CuUure 

The Mahibhirata, as we have seen, is the glorification of a United 
India, brought under the imperial authority of Yudh4thira as a 
Chakravartin, with his capital in the holy land, once celebrated for 
Vedic learning and culture. But it is also the compendium of youthful 
fantasies, romances and heroic episodes, tales of righteousness and 
wickedness, maxims and sermons, austerities and penances that has 
governed the pattern of conduct not merely of the Indian people 
but also of peoples from Central and Western Asia to Java, Cambo^a 
and the island of Bali. Even now the stories of the Mahibliarata are 
recited, dramatised and refashioned according to modem cultural 
needs over a vast section of South and East Asia, just as they were 
alluded to in inscriptions and represented in art in the past. 
Essentially the Mahabharata is Indian culture, and this holds good 
as much tor th»* Hindu colonies and kingdoms of Middle and South 
Asia as it tloes for the mother-country. Coedes, the well known 
historian of South-east Asia, remarks: 'From one end of Further India 
to the other spectators still continue to weep over the tribulation of 
Rama and Sita'. Similarly the story of the Kurus and Pap^avas is still 
the theme of many a plav, puppet-show and pageant in Indonesia. In 
Java the Adi, Virata and Bhisma parvas of the Indian Mahabharata, 
in condensed fomi in the Kavi language, are still taught and read 
widely. Tlie Javanese author has summarised the major portion 
of the Gita and, citing its ^lokas, made comments thereon. The 
literatures of Indon<‘Sia, Burma, Siam and Cambodia have all derived 
their raw inatenals from the Rainayana and the Mahabharata; 
and HanumlLna, Supiiva and Arjuna have moulded human character 
as much in these countries as in tin home-land. Tlie epic has such 
universal appeal because it is an ‘^ihasa in the generic sense of the 
Satapatha Bialimapa — an account of primordial events that indeed 
hold good for all times and plares. Its ba.sic theme is the anciait 
mythical conflict of Devas and A'Uras, recounted in terms of the 
Pap(U-vas and the Kauravas. It de.tls with the goodness and wicked- 
ness of humanity, qualities that recur in human experience through- 
out the generations and in every land. 

The vadlkUon and ultimate triumph of Arjuna. the punty and 
wisdom of B: i$ma, the even temper and sense of justice of Yud- 
hi$thira, and the sweetness and fidelity of Sfivitri, DraupacU, and 
Damayanti have gone into the making of the character and tempera- 
mont of millions of people, to an extent that has hardly a parallel 
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in the m}rths and legends of any other country. Great kings of the 
past used to emulate the warriors of the MahS^bhSrata. In the Naak 
inscription of Sri PulumSyi wo read that Tiis bravery is that of the 
heroes of the Mahabharata’. Arjuna and Yudhi§thira, in the 
dramatic adventures that many regard as the kernel of the epic, 
are still mwlrls of conduct for the Indian man; and as for the women- 
folk, even now a Vrata, or festival, in honour of Sivitri is celebrated 
by married women throughout the length and breadth of the land in 
order to secure a long and happv conjugal life. 

The splendour of the Mahabharata lies, however, not merely in 
its epic story-telling. It unfolds a new philosophy of life for India 
grounded in the cult of bhakti of Kpsna-Bhagavatism, which 
found its supreme expression in the NarSyaniya section and in the 
Bhagavadgita. The latter contains a tremendous vision of God in 
the cosmos, though even more significant is the realisation of His 
humanity — ^the search for God in all men and in all human relations. 
We shall deal with this new element in Indian culture in a later 
chapter. 

On the organi.sation of .society, loo, the Mahabharata ■h? authorita- 
tive. It declares that ‘dharma and not birth is the ciusc of the 
division into variias’. The whole world was formerly of one varna and 
the four orders came to be established on accoimt of man’s conduct 
and vocation. It stresses that character is the title to Bralmianhood, 
and explains that the varpas represent an organic or spiritual hier- 
archy. By their conformity to their spccilic functions and obligations 
(svadharma), the varnas, separately and through their integration 
and co-ordination, serve to maintain the cosmic order (I;tita or 
Dharma) and thus realise and re-enact, each in its own stratum, the 
primordial sacrifice of the Cosmic Person (Puru§a). This is the norm 
(Dharma) of society, deviation from wliicb is Adhanna, unrighteous- 
ness or sin, in the sense of contrariety tf) both the social and 
the cosmic order. In addition, ‘Tht, Divine Brahman for the benefit 
of the world and for the protection 'of dharma indicated four stations 
of life' (Santiparva, 191); i.e., tlic period of student^ip (brahma- 
charya), marriage and vocation (grihastha), retirement and compara- 
tive simplification of living (A^anapntstha), and the stage of complete 
renunciation (Bhik.su or sanyasi). Tlie morality common to aU 
is embodied in the following maxim: 'Abstention from injury, truth, 
and absence of anger produce the merit of penances in all the four 
stations of life'. 

In the Mahabharata we encounter man with his multi-faceted 
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nature in his basic raw emotions of arrogance, greed and lust as well 
as in his full glory and perfection of self-discipline, knowledge and 
compassion. Ages have passed, many empires, dynasties and peoples 
have risen and fallen in India, but across the centuries the great epic 
has been a perennial source of practical wisdom and popular ideals 
for the Indian peoples, importing into every social crisis or individual 
misfortune new meanings, values and aspirations. The Mahabh^rata 
is as much alive today as it was during the great snake-sacrifice of 
Janmejaya, when Veda-Vyasa s first pupil, VaiSampayana, recited 
the whole story before the assembled sages and warriors in the forest- 
hermitage of Naimisa. India, therefore, still ardently worships its 
venerable author Vyasa. 

‘To Him who is Brahma, but without four faces; 

To Him who is Visnu, but wth two hands; 

To Him who is Sankara, but without the thud eye, 

To Vjasa in the form ot Vi§nu and Vi§nu in the form of Vya.sa: 

To Him. Vasistha’s heir, th*^ self-realised, I bow’. 



CHAPTFR IV 


THE FIRST REFORMATION 

AjiVIKISM, lAlNISM AND BUDDHISM 


The Revolt against Ritualism 

THE rituals and sacrifices of Vedic society gradually developed into 
a highly precise, elaborate and bloody cult that only profited the 
priests and outraged the conscience of an increasing section of the 
people. The post-Vedic peiiod saw the rise of sevcMl reformist 
philosophies and cults, especially in the half-Brahmanised territories 
of Magadha and Videha. Indeed, the heights of Indian metaphysics 
and contemplation were reached in the movement against ritualism 
within the Vedic-Brabmanical fold. The Mimdaka, Chhandogy^a and 
Bfihadaranyaka are full of passages that condemn priesthood as 
false and ceremonialism as deluded. One passage in the Chhandogya, 
in bitter satirical vein, describes a procession of greedy dogs shouting 
‘Om, Om' like the Brahmanical priesthood, which had indeed become 
an avaricious, privileged set. 

Out of the general intellectual climate of revolt against false 
ritualism arose the celebrated doctrines of the identity of Self with 
the universe, or Atmavidya, and of Brahman ns pure inh'lligence and 
bliss, or Madhuvidya, as expounded by Yajnavalk\a. This great 
seer's uncompromising idealistic monism represents one of the sub- 
lime heights in human si^cculation and has governed, through 
B&darayana and ^ahkara, the main trend of Indian thought through 
the ages. Kiisfia Devakiputra, the disciple of Ghora Apgirasa, in 
the ChhSndogya obviously also belongs to the same galaxy of 
reformers who re-interpreted the knowledge of Brahman. We shall 
refer to K|isna and Bhagavatism later. 
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The Golden Age of Philosophy and Asceticism 

The golden age of philosophy was ushered in simultaneously in 
India, Iran, China, Palestine and Hellas in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
centuries B.c. The great Hebrew prophets (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel) flourished between 750 and 500 b.c. in Palestine. 
Zoroaster was bom in Media about 660 b.c. The early Upani$ads 
were composed in India about (>00-550 b.c., the earliest ones being 
the Aitare}^, the Bi-ihadarapyaka and the Chhimdogya. Buddha 
(563-487), Mahavira (599-527), and Maskari (los^a, the leader of 
the Ajivika sect, were contemporaries. Confucius taught in China 
in 551-479 B.C., and Laotzu some time in the fifth century. In 
Greece Socrates dominated philosophy m 469-399 B.c. 

In India, the sixth century was an era of asceticism and renuncia- 
tion, probably promoted by the blood and iron of early Magadhan 
imperialism. There was a whole host of mendicant ascetic orders, 
which floiuished from the sixth century onwards. Paijini even refers to 
unmarried ^ramapa mms (kuniaii iramana) obviously of the Buddhist 
order, apart from the Brahinanical ascetics (bhiksus) and the heretical 
n'ligious mendicants, sramarias and pariviajakas. The great gram- 
marian discerned the ferment of thought in his times and classified 
contemporary speculations (mati) under three heads: (i) theistic 
(astika), (2) non-theistic or agnostic (nastika), and (3) materialistic 
(daisfika). Tlie Di§la do( trine that repudiates all human volition 
and eflort and C3niic-''lly depends upon Fate or Niyati is attributed to 
Maskari or Mtikkhali or Maflki, who is condemned in the Buddhist 
texts as the most reprehensible of all sophists. The Buddhist canonical 
w'ork, the Ahguttara Nikaya, belonging to the fourth-tliird centuries 
B.C., mentions a few of those mendicant orders; the Ajivika, Nir- 
grantha (Jain), Munda-Savaka, Jafilaka, Parivrajaka, Maga^- 
dika, Traidandika, Aviruddhaka, Gautamaka (Buddhist), and 
Devadhamiika. 

The order of the Ajivikas was founded bj' Nanda Vachchha. Kisa 
Saipkichcha and Makkhali vn-sala became its subsequent heads. 
Gos 3 la was a contemporary of Buddha and Mahavira and is men- 
tioned as a parivrajaka by Papini, who refers to his followers as 
Dai^tlhas. He preached that karma, whether good or evil, leaves no 
consequerw'es. Man can obtain his releiise from wickedness not 
through iiijividual action but through the ceaseless round of births 
and deaths. Ajivikism was denounced by both Jainism and Hinduism, 
which nevertheless assimilated some of its tenets and combated 
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others. Ajivikism at one time spread fnnn Satu1i$ti^ in the west to 
AAga in the east, and was vigorous enough to obtain the imperial 
patronage of both A^oka and Da^aratha, who dedicated caves to 
the sect. One of A^ka's western Viceroys went so far as to attempt 
to conveit him, but failed. 

The various ascetic and reforming sects and schools like Ajivikism, 
Jainism and Buddhism originated largely in the eastern fringes of 
Brahmanic culture in the Ganges Valley, where Bi^ihmanical teaching 
was corrupt and polj'thcism, described by Buddha as Deva-dharma, 
was flourishing. Another characteristic was that they all sprang from 
the K$atriya clans and constituted a protest against the ascendency 
and arrogance of the Brahmana, a.s epitonnsed by the epithet Bhusura, 
or ‘god on earth’. It is remarkable that in the Upani$ads we come 
across a host of K§atriya philosopher kings such as Pravihana 
Jaivali, Janaka, A^vapati Kaikeya, Chitra GaAgyayani and Ajata- 
satru, all of whom developed reformist, mystical doctrines; doctrines 
that embodied, as did those of the famous Yajfiavalkya, the trans- 
cendental concepts of Atman and Bralunan which W(*re opposed to 
the older Vedic cult of sacrifice. These doctrines were at first more 
popular in Ksatrij'a circles, but later they were eagerly absorbed by 
the Braljmanas from the K§atriya leaders- an intellectual revolu- 
tion comment<‘d upon in the Bnhadaranyaka. Outside Brahmana 
circles the so-called Raja-vidya, or wisdom of the seer kings (the 
rajarsis of the Bhagavadgiti), grow into prominence. Jainism and 
Buddhism carried this IwTitagc of K^atriya religious Catholicism 
and rev’olt vet further. 


The MuUipUcity of Crude and Bizarre Cidts 

Many cults also emerged, however, that were crude, strange and 
even bizarre in an age of renuncialion, exploration and agnosticism. 
Their multiplicity and futility struck the Buddha in the following 
manner. ‘Here am 1', he reflects in the Lalitavistara, ‘bom among 
people who have no prospect of intellectual redemption, crowded by 
revealers of the truth, witli diverse wishes, and at a time w'hen their 
faculties arc wriggling in the grasp of the crocodile of their carnal 
wants. Stupid men seek to purify their j)ersons by diverse methods of 
austerity and penance, and inafleate the same, ^me of them cannot 
make out their mantras (scriptural foimulas); some lick their hands; 
some are uncleanly; some have no mantras; some wander after 
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difiercnt sources; some adore cows, deer, horses, hogs, monkeys or 
elephants. Seated at one place in silence, with their legs bent rmdcr 
them, some attempt greatness. Some attempt to accomplish their 
penance by inhaling smoke or fire, by gazing at the sun, by performing 
the five fires, by resting on one foot, or keeping an arm perpetually 
lifted, or by moving about on their knees'. 


Man the Conqueror and Ford-maker in Jainism 

Jainism began, typically, as a reform movement in the eastern 
Ganges Valley, springing from Ksatriya leaders and obtaining at 
first largely Ksatriya converts. P§iiv.i, who was probably a 
historical figure, the son of a king of Banarasa, practised :ind preached 
a religion of Four Vows that greatly resembled the faith of Mahavira. 
These were; to injure no life, to be truthful, not to steal and to possess 
no property. He died on Mount Sammeta in Bengal about two and a 
half centuries before Maha\'ira. Pariva is one ol the twenty-four 
Urthafikaras (or ford-makers across the stream of existence) in 
Jainism. 

Mahavira Vardhamona was the son of a wealthy Ksatriya of 
Vai^li belonging to the Naya or Nata clan. Hence he was called by 
the Buddhists Nigantha (free from fetters) Nitaputta. .\fter his 
marriage, which gave him a datighter, Anojja or Priyadarsana, he 
became a monk at l’>e age ol thirty and wandered about naked in 
winter practising severe austeritifs. After twelve years of asceticism 
he attained omniscience undt r a ^l.i tree on the bank of the nver 
^ijupalika, near Jrimbhikag'-ama. He then began his career as a 
Tirthankara. He preached a new gospel, journeying constantly from 
town to town, and a considerable number of monks and laymen were 
converted to his faith, especially in snch toivnis as Chamjia Vaiiall, 
RHjagriha, MithilH and Sravasti. 

Man, according to Mahavira (the great hero), is ever-becoming 
(Vardhamana), ever rising to perfection, until he becom<‘s the 
Kevalin who soars above the mundane world to Aloka, whence there 
is no return. There he shines in perfect bliss, knowledge and righteous- 
ness for all tune. In the Jaina faith the human creature is the Jina, 
or conquer »r, and the ford-maker, or Tirthafikara. His destiny is to 
free himscli from the burden of karma matter that weighs him down. 
Only by austerity and meditation can he free his soul from the cosmic, 
automatic law of karma that acts through the properties of matter. 
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The Jains believe neither in God nor in the divine mercy. Man is the 
maker of his own freedom or bondage. The whole world, plants, 
animals and humans, is a plurality of Jivas, all subject to the cosmic 
proce.ss of karma and rebirth; but all can free themselves through 
austerity and meditation. The following extracts from the Bhagavati 
Viyahapafinatti (Vyakhya-Prajnapti), which may be parables used 
by Maha^dra himself in his discourses, indicate Jain teaching on 
freedom and bondage. 

‘As each mesh in a piece of netting, which is set in a row of meshes, 
without a gap, occup5dng a regular and co-ordinated position in 
contact with the other meshes, reacts on the next mesh in regard to 
heaviness, drag, full weight and closeness, even so in every single 
soul in many thousand reincarnations, each one of many thousands 
of forms of life reacts in regard to heaviness, drag, full weight and 
closeness on the life next to it*. 

'Just as if a man should eat food which tastes delicious, well cooked 
in a saucepan, and containing the desired quantity of each of the 
eighteen principal ingredients, but nevertheless mixed wdth poison, 
and after having consumed it though he is in good heWth, yet 
changes. ... (to a condition whidi is sad in cveiy respect). . . . even 
thus, Kalodai, souls change ... (to a condition which is bad in every 
respect) ... if they take into themselves the hurting of beings, imtrue 
speedi, misappropriation, sexual stimulation, possession, anger, 
pride, deceit and greed, love and hate, strife, slander, gossip and back- 
biting, dislike and liking, lying and decejition, and that thoni, false 
belief. Thus it comes about, Kalodai, that souls pieifoim evil deeds, 
from which evil fruits ripen. But if a man eats dehduus food . . . 
mixed with wholesome substance, and though he is not in good health 
when he consumes it, but yet changes afterwards ... (to a condition 
which is good in every respect) . . . even so, Kalodai, souls change 
when they incorporate abstinence from hurting . , . from lalse belief, 
that thorn ... (to a condition which is good in every respect). Thus 
it comes about Kalodai, that souls perform good deeds, from which 
good fruits ripen’ (V. 3, VII, ro). 

Jainism’s moral code for the laity stresses chastity, confession of 
sin, tmiversal compassion (karuna), non-violence (ahimsa), and 
indifference to human wickedness. The new doctrines soon obtained 
support from such republican peoples as the Lichchhavis and 
the Mallas, from the Emperors Bimbisara and Aj 3 .ta§atru of 
Magadha, and the princes of KaM, Koiala, Sauvira, Ahga, Vatsa 
and Avantl. 
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The Common Non-Theistic and Moral Outlook of the Heresies 

Jainism, Buddism, and the teaching of Maskari Gosala (who lived 
with Mahavira for six years) borrowed a great deal from Sihkhya 
psychology and Yoga philosophy, particularly certain basic archaic 
modes of thought found outside the pale of Brahmana orthodoxy 
and rooted in the Indian soil. All three are saturated with the 
pessimistic idea that human life is a misery. In Buddhism, for instance, 
it is observed that if a collection were made of the tears of mankind 
shed in sorrow since the beginning of the world, it would far exceed 
in magnitude the waters of all the seas. This is in striking contrast 
to Vedic Aryan optimism, and the faith in rituals and sacrifices tliat 
led man to happiness (Svarga) and salvation. A whole host of fatalistic 
doctrines and creeds featuring the non-existence of Ihe soul or any 
fmal cause, the mcamnglcssness of karma or reward, and epicurean- 
ism were popularised by the Ajivikas and Nirgrantha sects. Ajita 
Ke&rkamblin developed a theory of materialism that was later on 
taken over by the Lokayatiis, Purana Kassapa elaborated a doctrine 
of non-causation, the Ahetuvadins advocated a theory of fortuitous 
origin, while Maskan Gosala stressed a cynical theorv of destiny. 
Some of these schools rhalleiiged both Buddhism and Jainism and 
introduced a number of schisms for well-nigh two centuries, until 
A^oka, who was anxious to preser^'e the unity of the Buddhist 
Sahgha, enjoined his officials to punish Saiigha-bhcda. 

A second charactedstic of Jaini.'«ni, Buddhism and the Sahkhya 
Yoga system is that they all put forward a scientific, uon-theistic 
interpi elation of the uiiiver'.e. This is gromided in a primitive, 
animistic notion that all life, whether in phnt, animal, man or God, 
is one, but assumes different ajipcaiaiices or masks in different 
vehicles, and that the life-monad moves through different levels 
towards the goal of release, or freedom from birth or rebirth. From 
this emerges the doctrine of transmigration. This is not encountered 
at all in the early Brahmanas, but suddenly finds a systematic 
formulation in the Brihadaranyaka. Associated with the comple- 
mentary doctrine of karma it became the sheet anchor of Jainism, 
Buddhism and the general Indian outlook on life. 

Beside their common cosmic and practically atheistic outlook, their 
interpretation of the universe as comprising an ever-lasting and un- 
created dualism of matter and spirit, and their conception of the 
cycles of karma and rebirth as an endless chain of existences. 
Jainism and Buddhism both repudiated Vedic lore and the Vedic 
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pattern of social organisation. While accepting the four-fold stratifica*- 
tion of society (Chaturvarnya), thej^ gave it a metaphysical inter- 
pretation, and led a revolt of the K§atriyas against both the 
Brahmanical priesthood and the whole idea of a superiority derived, 
not from character and knowledge, but from birth and tradition. 
The Chhandogya Upani§ad has an interesting story on this point. 
Satyakama, a .strange boy, came to the hermitage of Gautama for 
initiation into the Supreme Truth. But before he could be accepted 
as a pupil he had to tell the preceptor his family and clan. So he went 
back home to :isk his mother the name of liis father. The mother 
whispred, Tn my youth, when I was moving about as a maidservant, 
you came to my womb. I do not know what is your lineage. I am 
Jabala by name Jind you are Satyakama. You may therefore call 
yourself Satyakama-Jahala’. The boy returned to his preceptor, 
Gautama, and announced himself exactly as his mother had 
instructed him. Master Gautama rose from his seat, took the boy in 
his arms and said, 'A tnie Brahmana art thou, my boy. Thou hast 
the supreme legacy of Truth’. 

In addition both Jainism and Buddhism rejected the four .stations 
of life (ASiarans), and glorified only the life of the homeless ascetic. 
In books XII and XIll (»f the Mahabharata, uhich ,ire largely 
concerned with the teachings of Bhi.sma, there is a glorilication of 
the ascetic way of life over the Brahmanical four-told .scheme of 
varna and a^rama that echoes the stress laid on renunciation by the 
Jains, Buddhists and Ajivik.as. Asceticism or renunciation ot the 
world, self-discipline or self-torture, and ahiihsa dominated the in- 
tellectual climate of the ea.stcm Ganges basin; and yet both Jainism 
and Buddhism took up the constructive task of disciplining the life 
of the layimin by an elevated moral code. Thus saihsara became the 
initial and preparatory' stage for nir\fina. Heterodoxy in the east, 
where language, race and culture were so diflerent from the Mad- 
hyade&i — the stronghold of Vedic culture-had its significant social 
triumphs. The re-ordering of the varna scheme, the linking of the 
community of monks (Safigha) with the laity by disciplinary regula- 
tions, and the high moral tone of S'Xjicty, as well as a conception of 
the dignity and grandeur of the individual, are the permanent gifts 
of Jainism and Buddhism to Indian civilization. 
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The Life of GatUama the Tathagata 

SiddhSrtha, alias Gautama, or the Buddha Sakyasimha, as he was 
known in the A^okan inscriptions, or the Tathagata, as he was 
described in PSlli literature, is the first historic figure in the dawn of 
Indian civilization about whose personality we have some details, 
gained from his sermons and dialogues. He was bom in about 563 B.c. 
at Lumbini vana on the border of Nepal; he married YaSodhara, by 
whom he had a son Rahula ; and he renounced the world in the prime 
of life. His first teachers w(>re the great Brahmana ascetics AlSira 
Kalama of Vai4al! and Udraka Ramaputra of Rljagiiha. From the 
former he obtained initiation into the Saiikhya doctrine; but neither 
Kalama nor Rfunapuira, a sage of the highest meditation, could 
satisfy his spiiitual inquisitiveness. Gautama then practised such 
severe austerities that he brought himself to the point of death. Still 
unsatisfied, he went to Uruvela, where he meditated under a peepal 
tree and finally obtained his enlightenment. His first sermon was 
delivered at l^isipattjina (SaranSth, near Banarasa). 'fhis is des- 
cribed in Pfili literature as ‘the Turning of the Wheel of the Law’, 
The Buddha tiavelled and preached a great deal, from Kajahgala 
in the oast to Veranja. near Mathura, in the west. His habit was to 
jiass Visas (retreats) during the rains in one or other of the bigger 
towns, mi'oting princes and common people. Brahmans and mer- 
chants. He lived to the ripe old age of eighty, his ministrj'’ having 
lasted forty-tour ycai • 

The Buddha's adherents and converts included Kings Bimbisara 
and Ajatd^atru of Magadha, King Prasenajit of Ko.4a]a and his queen 
Mallika, the rich merchant Anathapindika, who presented him with 
the famous Jetavaiia, and the celebrated physician Jivaka. Sariputra 
and Maudgalyayana (Moggallauia) were his most prominent disciples; 
the former was excellent in discourse and w'as de.scTil>cd as the eldest son 
of the Sahgha, while the latter was a person of the highest mystical 
experience. However, the disciple who lived nearest him was Ananda, 
whom the Master loved and wii- often accompanied him on his jour- 
neys, taking care of the Master’s person and his daDy necessities. 


The BuddJ'a and Christ 

The teachings of the Buddha and Christ have striking resonblances 
and differences. The Buddha, like Christ, often spoke in parables and 

F 
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similes in order to press home his message more memorably. Both 
masters decry the sacrihcial S 3 ^tem with equal irony and indignation; 
both are equally strong in their condemnation of the pride of power 
and pelf; and both stand for purity, moral alertness, compassion and 
humanitarian service. But here the resemblance ends. In the 
iotellectual climate of India, the Buddha consoles sorrowing man and 
woman not by the personal and delicate healing toudi of Christ, 
and still less by miracles, but by an appeal to reason, expounding and 
treating, in the sage’s fa^on, the desire and suffering of the indi- 
vidual against the background of the suffering and sorrow of the 
whole universe. To the disconsolate Kisa Gotami, mourning the loss 
of her only diild, the great teacher says: 'Go and gather mustard 
seed, but gather it at a house whirh death has not visited'. The 
mother finds that death and sorrow are universal. She obtains solace 
as she thinks to hersdt: 'How selfish am I in my grief! Death 
is common to all; yet in this valley of desolation there is a path that 
leads to immortality one who has surrendered all sclfislmcss'. In their 
spirit of boundles.s goodwill, however, Christ and the Buddha 
resemble each other closely, and Christ's injunction to liis followers to 
turn the other cheek has a vivid counterpart in the Buddha's Parable 
of the Saw. 'Thus, brethren, though robbers, who are highwa3mien, 
should with a two-handed saw carve j-ou in pieces limb bj' limb, yet 
if the mind of any one of you .should be offended thereat, such a one 
is no follower of my gospel'. 

Clirist had women disciples such as Mary, Martha and Magdalene, 
and the Buddha, too, had his female adherents, such as Vi4akha, 
Suppiya and AmbapaU, whose unstinted charily and mimificciice 
were largely responsible for the maintenance of the young order. The 
Buddha was at first reluctant to admit women into the order but 
ultimately yielded to the pressure of his foster mother, Mahaprajapati. 
The initial spread of Buddhism was due in no small measure to the 
religious zesd and benefactions of women. Here is the gift of Viiakha 
of Savatthi, which the Buddha accepts: 'I desire as long as I live, sire, 
to give the brotherhood clothes for the rainy season, to give food to 
stranger monks who arrive here, to give food to monks who are 
passing through, to give fiiod to sick brethren, to give food to the 
attendants on the sick, to give medicine to the sick, to oistributc a 
daily dole of cooked rice, to give bathing dresses to the sisterhood 
of nuns'. 

Men and women who accepted the new faith could remain with 
their families and make themselves useful to the Safigha by various 
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gifts and charities, but many renounced the world to become monks 
and nuns, 'walking in holiness in order to put an end to all suffering'. 
In the Buddha’s memorable dialogues with King Prasenajit of 
Koiala, the most powerful ruler of his time, whose kingdom was 
bounded in the north by the Himalayas, in the west by the YamunSi 
and in the east by the Gan^iaka, we find him advising the king not 
to renounce the world but to lead a righteous life and work for the 
welfare of the people. 

The Buddha, unlike Christ, had happy and fruitful relations with 
the representatives of the State. His interviews with kings were 
never maikcd cither by fear or sycophancy. Yet he lived, travelled 
and begged like an ordinary Sramana, going from door to door in 
villages and cities and silently waiting until a morsel of food was 
thrown by the householder into his alms-bowl. He w'as impatient, 
and even indignant, at praise from bis disciples and would not brook 
any exhibition of vogic powers. ‘It is because I perceive danger in 
the ptacticc of mystic wonders', he observes, ‘that I loathe and abhor 
and am ashamed thereof'. All kinds of dinnation, sooth -sa yng , 
foretcUmg or foreca-sting, he condemns as low arts (Brahmajala Sutta). 
Great in liumility, he frankly disaissed his own faults and blemishes 
with his disciples. Like Christ he had the piactical common sense to 
appreciate the limitations of human eflort and was all forgiveness for 
the wicked and sinful. He once remarked to his disciples, ‘It is lack 
of understanding and insight into the Four Holy Truths that is to 
blame, O Brothers, hat we— both of you and I — ^so long have 
travelled the dreaiy* load of saihsara'. A nobler utterance has nei’er 
fallen from the lips of the fov.ider of a world faith!. 


*Bc Tkou a Lamp unto Thysdf’ 

A serene and vigorous personalitv one who reached the highest 
peak of spiritual contemplati' r and silence accessible to man, and 
who yet h<id an acute sense of ,e.xlism, the Leader of the Caravan, 
whom kings, nobles and millionaires came to worship, and who was 
yet the humblest of all mortals, the Buddha was perhaps the greatest 
man ever bom on earth. The dominant characteristic of his life was 
alternation etween profound silence within the self and compassion 
for his fellt\>men. ‘Let me be’, observes the Buddha, ‘a physician to 
the sick, a friend to all men, a very sweeper for humility'. Beset by 
misgivings, it was only after an inner struggle that he decided he 
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^ould preach the Doctrine, the Doctrine being too transcendent and 
difficult for the ordinary man. However, 'On account of pity for 
beings, I surveyed the world with Buddha-vision and saw beings 
of little impurity’; and to these he felt he might fruitfully preach his 
Doctrine. He compares them to lotuses that are born in the water, 
but, not being plunged in it, stand out above it. He therefore 
announced, 'Open to them are the doors of the Immortal’. 

In his dying moments Ananda, his favo'irite disciple, asked for 
instructions for the maintenance of the Order. The Buddha replied, 
‘The Tathagata thinks not that it is he who should lead the brother- 
hood, or that the Order is dependent upon him. Why then should he 
leave instructions in any matter concerning the Order?’ Then followed 
his famous admonition: 'Therefore, O An.mda, be thou a lamp unto 
thyself. Be thou a refuge to thyself. Betake thyself to no external 
retuge. Hold fast to the Tnith as a lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the 
Truth. Look not for refuge to any one besides thys«df'. 


The Upammdic Teaching of the Tathagata 

llie essentials of Buddhism .irc fonnulaled in the famous Miiga- 
dava sermon. Man should folic w the Middle Path by first grasping 
the four Aryasat5'as or noble truths, (i) that worldly existence is full 
of misery, as manifest m birth, old age, sickness, death, sorrow, 
lamentation, dejection anfl despair; (z) that ajipotitc or desire is the 
cause of world existence; (3) tliat world existence can be ended by 
the destruction of appetite; and (4) that there is a Path (Marga) for 
the destruction of appetite, based on knowledge of the true nature 
of all desirable things. This Path is the well-known Eight-told way 
and consists of right speech, right action, right means of livelihood, 
right exertion, right-mindedness, right meditation, nght resolution, 
and finally right viewpoint The first three lead to physical control 
(Sila), the second three to menial control (Chitta), and the last two 
to wisdom (Prajna). This is called the Middle Wav (Majjhima 
piafipada) because it avoids the two extremes (antas) of self-indul- 
gence and self-mortification. 

The new development that the Eightfold way represents lies in the 
last stage, right viewpoint, i.c., the metaphysical viewpoint of the 
TatMgata; who says, ‘I lay no wood, Br 5 hmana, for altar fires; 
within the self bum the fires I kindle’. This fundamental departure 
from the older Vedic religion is Upani§adic in its essence. Buddhism 
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is a refonnation in th« field of faiths, starting as it does from the basic 
Hindu concepts of the unity of life, the law of karma, and man's 
inalienable moral responsibility. It conforms to the essential teachings 
of the major Upani§ads, and, lik(* them rejects the older Vedic idea 
of sacrifices as futile. The Tathagata adopts the maxims of the 
Upani$adic ii§is and the Yoga practices of the age, though in his 
teaching to the common people he stresses moral discipline and 
charity rather than inteUcctual vigour. 

The Majjhima-Nikaya’s claim that the Buddha 'has no meta- 
physical theories’ is obviously justified in view of the excessive 
refinements and siiphistries ot many of the contemporary sects. 
Compared with these the Buddhist gospel is a standing invitation to 
a Way of Living (Ehipasiko, or the doctrine of 'Come, Examine and 
Accept’). However, although in the early history oi Buddhism the 
stress was mainly on the moral adventure of the in(li^^dual, grounded 
in the imperm.inence of the world, in its struggle with the various 
contemporary sects and schools, orthodox and heterodox, it soon 
dcvclo])ed an appropriate philosophy and metaphysics. 


T/ie Buddhist and Upanisadic Nirvana 

In the eaily metaphysical formulations it is remarkable how clo.sely 
the Buddha's definition ol Nirvaria resembles that of Brahman- 
identity in tlie Upani.ads. ‘In tins .sphere there is neither earth nor 
water, light nor air, neither this world nor that world, both sim and 
moon, neither infinity’ of sp. .'e nor inlinity of consciousness, nor 
nothingness’. Tliis is almost ic’cntical with profoi nd passages in tlie 
Upani^ads. In addition the Buddha asserts that the topmost know- 
le^e is also Loveliness and Beauty. Nirvana abides in the Beautiful. 
It is also the highest bliss, ns he^th is the highest gain (Majjhima 
Nikaya). 1 1 is not subject to decay, disc ise or death (ampta) ; it is free 
from grief and impurity. It i' the incomparable (anuttara) and the 
highest gOtd (yogakkhema), according to the Ariyapariyesanasutta. 

Yet there is a distinction betw’ocn the Buddhist Nirvana and the 
Brahma Nirvana of the Upanisads. This is developed in the 
Majjhima Nikfiya. The Buddhist Nirvana, though characterised, as 
is the Bra' ma Nirvana, by negative phrases (neti neti), reveals 
Reah'ty as Becoming, a dynamic process (patichcha-saraupp5da), 
' instead of the static unity of some Upanisadic sects. But only 
silence can do justice to this state of super-consciousness (abhi- 
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sathbodhi). Even here we find an edio of Yfijiiavalkya, who. in his 
celebrated discourse to King Janaka, 'stressed that man's realisation 
of identity with the Brahman, or the highest, is a progressive process, 
ssoubolised as ‘the ancient, long-stretched-out and subtle Path’ 
(pantbfi, maiga, or yana to atma-loka, Brihadaranyaka, IV, if , 8). The 
Buddha appropriately calls himself an explorer and rediscoverer of ‘an 
ancient Path, trodden by Buddhas of a bygone age; having followed 
it, 1 understand life, and its coming to be and its passing away’. 


Brahman and Karma in Buddlmm 

A striking difference between the Vedant.r and Buddhism, however, 
springs from the Tathagata’s moral fervour, which leads him to an 
ot^inal, profound and dynamic interpretation of the anrient concepts 
of Brahman and Karma. He interprets the Upanisadic unity of the 
Braliman as the collectivity of all sentient creatures (Khuddaka- 
nikfiya), united by the bond of life; and this prompts the Buddhist 
emphasis on the active virtue of altruism (brahmavihara). 

He also rejects, on the basis of the non-existence ol a penn.ment 
sdf (anatta), the ancient Hindu doctrine of karma, m which per- 
sonal rewards and punishments arc meted out from birth to birth. 
He stresses that the consequences of karma arc borne from 
generation to generation in the entire world collectively, or finally by 
the eternal or universal Buddha. Tliis last tenet, wherein karma is 
re-installed as a tremendous impersonal and cumulative moral force 
of the collectivity, wherein the evil thought, word or deed of a single 
individual is calculated to disrupt the entire fabric of society, just 
as his good thought, word or deed relieves and uplifts generations ol 
suffering mankind, is the Tathagata’s leaction to the pernicious 
nihilism of some ol the extreme contemporary heiesies. Buddhism’s 
stress on earnest and diligent striving for the holv life (brahma- 
char)^), on self-transcending love and charity, demolishing the 
boundaries of the transient ego, is its supreme challenge to the arid 
inteUectualism, sceptidsni, and individuahsm ol the age. 


The Spread of Buddhism 

The purity, austerity and insight ol the Buddhist monks, or 
Arhats, who shave their heads and beards, wear the coarse, patch- 
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work cast-off saffron robes, and go forth 'from the home to the home- 
less life’, has been largely responsible for the spread of the doctrine. 
The following description of an Arhat is from the Digha-Nikiya 
(iii. 133)- 

'Thus, Chanda, should you reply, concerning the Arhat, to those 
of other views: 

"Friend, a brother who is an Arhat, one in whom the isavas are 
destroyed, who has lived the life, who has done his task, who has 
laid down the burden, who has reached his own welfare, who has 
utterly destroyed the bond that binds to becoming, who is released 
by the knowledge, — such a one is incapable of behaving in nine ways, 
to wit: 

Of intentionally taking the life of a creature; 

Of taking by way of theft what is not given; 

Of practising the sexual act; 

Of telling a deliberate lie; 

Of indulging in intoxicants; 

Of storing up (food) for the mdulgence of appetite, as he used to 
do when he was a householder; 

Of going on the wrong path through hatrt'd; 

Of going on the wrong path through delasion; 

Of going on the wrong path through fear’’.’ 


The Influence of Pan ini 

Though he plaj ed no direct part in the Reformation, Panini’s work 
greatly assisted the spread of its ideas. His is one of the greatest 
names in world literature. His celebrated Sanskrit grammar, th» 
A§tadhyayi, written probably in the fifth or fourth century b.c., 
established th,; form and structure of classical Sanskrit. This work, 
according to Macdonoll, 'dcscx*' s the entire Sanskrit language in all 
the details of its structure with a completeness which has never been 
equalled elsewhere. It is at once the shortest and the fullest grammar 
in the world'. 

51i§i Pauini, as he was called, was according to tradition, in\’ited 
to the Cc -.t of Nanda, Emperor at Pifaliputra, where his work 
received Imperial recognition and approval. The Emperor prized his 
grammar and issued an edict that it should be taught and studied 
throughout the kingdom — 1 story that is mentioned by Hiuen- 
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Tsang and Rajakkhara (a.d. 900), The latter specifically mentions 
PfitRliputra and the ^traklra parik§a there. 

Assimilating, as well as departing a good deal from, the Vedic 
words and derivatives, and striking a careful balance in respect of 
their manifold vrittis or meanings, Panini set the form of the Bha^, 
the living speech of his times. The Bhfisa is contrasted in Papini 
lore with Chhandasi or mantra, specifically denoting Vedic literature. 
Panini’s range of learning and information was encyclopaedic, and 
his Sutras remain a rich treasure-house of social and linguistic in- 
formation not yet adequately utilised. Coming from Salatura (near 
the confluence of the rivers Kabul and Indus in the north-west), he 
^owed much familiarity with the kingdoms of Gandhara and 
Vahlika, the cities and forts of the Uttarapatha, and Greek writing 
(Yavanani lipi). 

There have been many famous commentanes on Panini, the most 
important being the Varttikas of Kat.'iyayana. who lived in about 
the third century u.c., and the Mahabha§ya of l*atafijali, who 
flourished about 150 b.c. Below is an extract relating to P^ini from 
the history of Buddhism in India by Taranath, a libetan monk- 
author who lived in about A.i). 1500. His real name was Kun-snjing. 
The Chandra-vyakarana, composed between \.n. 4(15 and 544, was 
based on Panini and at one time had much currency in Tibet, Nepal, 
Kashmir and Ceylon. 

‘Panini composed the grammatical Sutras called the Panini 
vyakarana, consisting of 3000 <lokas, namely rooo ^lukas on the 
formation of words, and 1000 of explanation. This is, moreover, the 
root of all grammars. Before him there were no Siistias on the forma- 
tion of words set down in writmg, and as no system existed which 
brought the subject under distinct points of \dow, individual 
grammarians who brought special facts of language into connections 
of two and two were esteemed as remarkably learned. Though it is 
said in Tibet that the Indra-vyakarana is older, yet as we shall show 
below, though it may have penetrated earlier into the Celestial 
country, in India Panini’s grammar was the earliest. And though 
Pandits assert that the Chandravyakarana, translated into Tibetan, 
agrees with Panini and the Kdapa-vyakarapa with the India- 
vySkarana, it is universally maintained that Panini's grammar, in 
the copiousness of its explanations and yet the systematic complete- 
ness of its views, is something quite unique' 



CHAPTER V 


THE SECULARISM AND UNIVERSALISM 
OF THE MAURYA RENAISSANCE 


Social Factors underlying Magadhan Imperialism 

BEi*'ORE the time of the Buddha there were sixteen great states 
(MahajanapaJas) in Northern India. The major ones were Magadha, 
Koiala, and Vatsa, and the minor ones, Kuru, Panchala, Siurasena, 
Kail, Mithila, Anga, Kalihga, A^maka, Gandhani, and Kamboja. 
The rise of a.sceticism in Eastern India and the spell which Jainism 
and Buddhism cast over the population were synchronous with the 
suffering, displaa*raent and migration of large groups of Brahmana 
and Ksatriya peoples in the course of the sanguinar}' struggles of 
Magadha, Aftga, Kail, Ko&da and the republican states. Bimbisara 
(544-493 B.C.), through the conquest of Ahga and the p<-aceful 
acquisition of Kaii, gicatlv enlarged the kingdom of Magadha; while 
his son Ajata.^alni (493-462 B.r.) consolidated Magadhan supiLmacy 
over the whole of Northern and Eastern India with two fortified 
capitals, Rajagriha and Patahputra. Ajatasatru w'as a contemporary 
of Mahavira and the Buddlia. He is said to ha’. c openly accepted 
Mahavira as his teacher, as the one who revi'aled the true jxith of 
religion, based on renunciation and non-violence; he is also depicted 
in a Bharhut sculpture (of about the second century B.r.) as visiting 
the Buddha. The sculpture bears the inscription ‘Ajata. 4 atru salutes 
the Lord’. This cruel warrior, c ho killed his father and stabilised the 
Magadhan Empire through both might and cunning, thus came to 
accept the path of non-violence; he cnshrinetl the relics ot the Buddha 
in a stupa at Rajagpha and provided all facilities for the convention 
of the first general Buddhist Comicil, or Saiigiti, after the Buddha’s 
death. 

About a century separates the Nanda dynasty (364-324 b.c ) from 
Ajlta^tru (about 493 to 46? b.c.). Nanda was a ^udra, the son or 
^ve of a barber. His rise to power is a measure of the complete 
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reversal of the ancient Vedic sdbeme of life, culture and polity. The 
Brahmarias in large numbers gave up their ancient occupation of 
teaching in their forest retreats and took to all sorts of occupations — 
commerce, trade and agriculture. According to the Jatakas they 
sometimes acquired considerable wealth and prestige (mahaiila 
Brahniana), ‘lived with the wealth and pomp of kin g s*, and ruthlessly 
exploited the slaves (dasas) and farm hands (bhfitakas). The K$a- 
triya varna also abandoned their ancitnt calling as warriors, 
counsellors and officers of state and became founders of reformist 
religious faiths that undermined Vedic religion. Finally, the ^udras 
in their turn rose from their servile occupations and founded a big 
empire in Eastern India, after conquering and destroying aU the 
Ksatrij’a kingdoms of the time. It was the liberalism and humanism 
of Jainism and Buddhism, whose influence went far be3'ond the 
spheres of religion and philosophy, that contributed to the disruption 
of the Vedic social pattern and ushered in a casteless societ5' and the 
mighty empire of Mahapadma Nanda, of ‘unknown lineage' (ajnilta- 
kula). Mahapadma denotes 100,000 million gold pica-s. The fabulous 
wealth of Empeior Nanda, referred to eenturies later bj' Huien Tsang 
and in the Katha-sarit-sagara, enabled him to build up a huge army, 
which brought ‘the whole earth vuider the umbrella of his anthoritv’ 
(eka-chhatra), according to t'ne Puranas, which deprecate his dis- 
reputable origin. 

Geographical and social factors were favourable to the develop- 
ment of a large empire m the eastern Gangetic basin under the aegis 
of the Mdgadhan monarchs, Bimbisara, Ajala^tru and the Nandas. 
The expansive valley was populous, wealthy and prosperous. The 
intermingling of peoples and castes and the loosening of social 
restrictions due to the spread of Jainism and Buddhism enlarged the 
political consciousness of the jicople. The marked trend towards 
secularism, the acquisition of considemble wealth by the VaiAyas, the 
rise of such big cities as Banarasa, Kajagpha, isravasti, Saketa, and 
Kau^mbl, with thcirmulti-millionaircmdustrialjet.thakas and trading 
settles, and the integration of military and economic guilds, which took 
care of the profession of arms and the production of weapons, all 
helped to make Magadha the seat and focus of the earliest and largest 
Indian Empire. Rajagriha, completely enclosed by its seven hills, 
and Pataliputra, on the confluence of the Ganges and the Son, were 
strategic sites for both defence and offence. Magadhan imperialism 
was at once the gift of the Ganges valley and of the religious reform- 
ation, of secularism and the accumulation of riches in the east. 
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The Impact of Foreign Invasions 

But Magadhan empire-building also received its impetus from two 
foreign invasions in north-western India — the invasion of Gandhara 
and Sindhu by the Achaemenian Emperor Darius and the conquest 
of the Punjab by Alexander of Maccdon. C3nrus conquered Kapi^ 
and Gandhara, and Darius (522 -486 b.c.) included the trans-Indus 
region called the Hidu, Hindu or Sindhu within the Achaemenian 
Empire. The name India, derived from Hindu, which became the 
twentieth and the richest province of the Achaemenian Empire, was 
thus given to our country by a foreign conqueror. Alexander, after 
defeating Darius III in 330 b.c., raided India in order to complete his 
conquest of the Arhaemeiiian Enipin' by subjugating its eastern 
province. He met with stiff and heroic resistance, wliich provoked 
him to massacre the population ; he croased the Sindhu near Taxila 
and defeated Poros in a big battle. He then reached the river Beas, 
where his progress was brought to a halt by the mutiny of his troops, 
who refused to march further. Alexander was thus denied a trial of 
strength with the mighty Nanda Empire in the East, The Macedonian 
invader left behind seven satraps in the north-west, ■wdth strong 
Macedonian garrisons; but soon there were rebellions and assassina- 
tions, while Alexander himself died in Babylon in 323 B.c. His sudden 
death speeded up the collapse of his empire. 

A new hero now' emerged on the scene in India; Chandragupta. 
Helped by his Brahiitvaia adviser Kaujilya, he overthrew' the foieign 
anny of occupation and obtained mastery over the W'arrior tribes of 
the Punjab and Sind, whose unconqiieiable .spint cd resistance he 
utilised for a war <'f independ..nce. Justin obstTves, 'India, after the 
death of Alexander, shook off the yoke of servitude and put his 
governors to death. The author of this liberation wa^s Sandrocottos’ 
(Chandragupta). After this Chandragupta, whose army comprised 
Sakas, Yavanas (Greek-s), Kiratas Kambojas, Pdiasikas, and 
Bahlikas, turned to the east .uid vanquished the Nanda king, the 
unrighteous Sudra ruler of India. 


The World’s First Secular Welfare State 

Thus was estabMied the most extensive empire in Indian history, 
spreading from the borders of Iran to Sravana Belgola in Mysore, 
and from Kathiawar to the herders of K^arupa. Br^imanical in 
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its ideals and pattern, effectively centralised, and yet broad-minded 
and tolerant, it promoted the supremacy of Dharma in internal as 
well as external relations. The Mauryan Empire under Chandragupta 
and A^oka was not only the strongest and largest ever founded in the 
countrj’, including as it did the strategic north-western territories of 
Aria, Arachosia, Paropanisadae and Godrosia (i.c. Herat, Kandahar, 
Kabul and Baluchistan), but it was also the world's first secular 
welfare state, rooted in the toleration of all faiths, the sanctity of all 
life, and the promotion of amity and peace for all humanity. 

Tlie idea of the state as guardian of the moral life and happiness of 
the people arose with Chandragupta, the architect of the Mauryan 
Empire. The sjTubol and embodiment of this new imperial policy was 
the Arthaiastra of Kaufilya, the core ot w’hich is generally recognised 
to belong to the fourth century u.c. It is the oldest treatise on the 
science of polity, and its standing in the Indian world may be indi- 
cated by giving the opinion of Kamandaka, the author of the 
Kamandakiya Nitisara, which is assigned to the fourth century a.d. 
Kamandaka states that Kautilya (alias t'hanak}^ or Visnngupta) 
single-handed by his statesmanship broiight about the fWl of the 
powerful Nanda, bestowed the earth on King Chandragupta, and 
distilled from the ocean of Artha^astra (political science) the quintes • 
sence, his own tvork *)n polity. According to Kautilya, the authority 
of the state is to be utilised for keeping the four ca.stes and four stages 
of religious life to their rcs\>ectivc parts, ever devotedlv adhering to 
their siiecific duties and occupations. In the Artha.Aasira wc read: 
'The happiness of his subjt'cts is the happiness of the king; their 
welfare (hitam) is his. The king’s welfare lies not in his own pleasure 
but in that of his subjects’. 

This idea is echoed in Asoka’s sixth Rock Edict and it was indeed 
A^ka, with his humanitarian missions, ordinances and institutions 
for the preaching of a universal Dharma, and his eschewal of force 
as an instrument of governance, who really ushered in the Mauryan 
welfare stale. A^oka enlarged liis empire by the annexation of 
Kalifiga, and moralised and elevated it by fonnulating and imple- 
menting the principle of Dharma-vijaya, or conquest through 
Dharma. In his thirteenth Rock Edict, inscribed outside Kalifiga, 
W'here other edicts are also to be found, he refers to his remorse after 
the conquest of Kaliftga, at w'hich ‘one hundred and fifty thousand 
in number were those carried off from there, a hundred thousand in 
number were those who were slain there, and many times as many 
those who were dead’. He then proceeds to make it clear that he 
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holds Dhanna-vijaya to be the principal conquest, and the Edict 
ends: 'Even those to whom the envo)^ of His Sacred Majesty do not 
go, having heard of His Sacred Majesty's practice, ordinances, and 
injunctions of Dharma, themselves follow, and will follow, the 
Dharma. The conquest that is won by this everywhere, that conquest, 
again, is everywhere product ive of a feeling of love. I^ove is won in 
moral conquests. That love may be, indeed, slight, but His Sacred 
Majesty considers it productive of great fruit, indeed, in the world 
beyond’. 


The Mauryan Conception of an Arya Nation 

The Mauryan Empire for the first time m Ituhan history gave a 
political connotation to the status of the 'Arya'; it was no longer 
restricted by the sacnunental incidence of the Dvija, but embraced 
all the free citizens (d an (‘ntirc continent. ‘All Inchans aie free and 
not one of them is a slave', observes Arrian. In the Artha 4 a.«tra we 
come across the expression 'ATvabhava', or Ar5'atva which in some 
mea.sure corre.sponds to the Roman notion of common culture and 
rights of citizenship. ‘It is no crime for the Mlechchhas to sell or 
mortgage the life of their own oifspring. But never sliall an Arva be 
subjected to .slaverv’. Tlic sale or mortgage of a fifidra who is not a 
bom slave, but is an Arya by birth is punish.ible by fine, amercement 
and cv«‘ii death. The Arva is a free-bora cilizt'n of the Mauryan 
empire and no one can deprive him of his juivileges. No Sudra can 
be enslaved, for he also ‘brCi-hes the breath of the Arv'a', (Ary^a- 
prana). On paying the amount of money foi wliich he is enslaved, a 
riave shall regain hi.s Aryabhavn. The acquisition of the status of an 
Arj'a or Adasa (freeman) through payment of ransom or heredity is 
called ‘Aryakfita’ bv Kautilya. The same tenii Ar\dkpta appears 
also in Paumi’s Sutra (iv, i, 30), havng a specific denotation, viz., 
the free citizenship of the Ary i. The son of an Ary'd can never be a 
.slave. ‘The offspring of a man who has sold himself off as a slave shall 
be an Ary'a'; thus did the imperial decree abolish the ancient custom 
of hereditary slavtry. A slave woman taken as wile by an Arya 
acquires freedom along with her children. A slave is not only entitled 
to the inhe' ‘‘ance of his father, but can also purchase his freedom 
through the earnings he is permitted to make over and above those in 
his master's service. The kinsmen of a slave can, and should, free him 
from bondage by payment of ransom. In the Jfitakas, too, we read 
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that daveiy could be ended by payment (Jitaka, 17, 547), or by the 
will of the slave’s master. 

The manumission of slaves and the stress on the privileges of the 
Ar5ra, encroachment upon which is punishable, represent a S3rstematic 
attempt on the part of a secular state to abolish slavery, virtually for 
all, and to ground the incidence of Aryahood on culttire rather than 
on class and birth. It was no doubt the earliest great movement of 
emancipation among the slaves, serfs, dtsas, karmaklras and 
bh|itakas — ^the landless class recruited from the sturdy peasant 
farmers, who probably became very numerous and toiled as liirelings 
on the estates of royal capitalists. It was a sign of social decadence, 
as the Jatakas testify (I, 339), and of the equality of all classes, 
K^atriyas, Brahmanas, Vai^yas, and Sudras (all pf whom are 
Aryas by birth), before the law. 


The Development of Secularism and Toleration 

As against the Ajivika, Jam, and Buddhist emj)h<isis on fecetirism 
and renunciation of home and .social obligations, whirh were eating 
up the ^dtals of society, Kaufilya’s Artha^Sstra lemterprcted the 
VarnSirama Dharma on the basis of the ancient metaphysical 
principle of an organic or spiritual hierarchy of jiersons and groups, 
and discouraged premature renunciation without the formal sanction 
of legal authorities and adequate provision for the family. Tf a person 
adopts the ascetic life without making provision for his wife and 
sons he is i)uni.shable with amercement, hkewise any person who 
converts a woman to ascetieism’. Tliis was a natural ronromitant of 
Mauryan empire-building; for no strong empire could be either built 
or maintained where the bulk of the intelligentsia chose the homeless 
life. 

Another source of the Empire's strength wa.s its broad-minded 
toleration of the manners, customs and law's not only of the aboriginal 
and forest peoples (ajavikas), but also of the comjuered peoples and 
foreign residents. The Artha.^stra especially recommends that the 
king should even adopt the manners, language and dress of the 
conquered, and respect their gods, social institutions and festivals. 
Ever}' community, caste, corporation and village was left in complete 
freedom to pursue its owm culture and mode of living peacefully, 
according to the rmiversal code of Dharma. These trends were no 
doubt in consonance with the heterogeneous social composition of a 
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vast empire, with the P3ra^as, Yavanas and other foreigners 
inhabiting the north-west, and the zeal of a people in a coanopolitan 
age to take their due share in the expanding vocations, trade and 
commerce of the country, irrespective of birth and caste regulations. 

Toleration of all religious sects, so that all could flourish equally 
and develop sound doctrines, was enjoined by Aioka, who devoted 
his twelfth Rock Edict to tlie subject. Atoka held that 'the root of it 
is restraint of speech, that is, there should not be honour of one’s own 
sect and condemnation of others’ sects without any ground. Such 
slighting should be for spcciflcd grounds only. On the other hand, the 
sects of others should be honoured for this ground or that. Thus 
doing, one helps one's own sect to grow, and benefits the sects of 
others, too. Doing otherwise, one hurts one’s own sect and injures the 
sects of others. . . . Hence concord alone is commendable, in this 
sense, that all should listen, and be willing to listen, to the doctrines 
professed by others. This is. in fact, the desire of His Sacred 
Majesty. . . .' 


Social Stratijication in the Mauryan Age 

In the Mauryan period no caste fonnation is discernible in the 
upper levels of the social order. The common duties of the three 
higher castes, Brahinana, Ksatriy.i and Vaisya, were study 
(Adhyayana), worship (Yajna), and clnirity (t)ana): and there was 
ailso an intermingling of their occupations. One of the Jatakas 
mentions as many as ten imAvorthy callmgs that the BraJimanas 
were pursuing against rules; these include caltivation, small tiade, 
earth- digging, menial service and even hunung. 5-1 ailarly, the 
Ksatriyas also became cultivators and artisans, while the Vaiiyas, 
too, worked as artisans. Such was the progress of secularisation m the 
Mauryan age that this mobility of occupations did not denote loss of 
social status and prestige. It i.® in the lowest levels, among the five 
hina-jatis, or low castes and trib.'s, that in the fifth century B.c. we 
find the beginning of the fateful transformation of both ethnic and 
functional groups into closed castes or jatis, the process that 
ultimately spread to all parts of the social structure. The hina-jatis 
are mention d as five in the Vinaya Sutta-vibhaiiga, viz., Chapd^a, 
Vena, Ni$3.da, Rathakara and Pukkusa. The Digha Nikaj'a applies 
the designation MiUakka (Mlechchha) to groups outside the pale of 
Arj^an society, 'These would be called nirvasita in contrast to the 
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anirvasita ^Qdras admitted to Ai3ran society, as mentioned by P&idni 
(II. 4, lo). Even the taboos that forbade the use of household utensils 
by certain Sudra groups came into vogue, as is discerned by the 
grammarian (II, 4, 10, i. 475). Apastamba refers to the Ni^ada, 
Chaud^a, Paulkasa and Vaina as the lowest castes (ii, i, 2 , 6). 
Finally, in the Maurj'an period miscegenation was not uncommon 
and led to the rise of certain mixed castes (antarala). The offspring 
of pratiloma marriages were especially looked down upon; such were 
the Ayogava, Ksattra and Chandida (of &udra fathers), MSgadha 
and Vaidehika (of Vai^ya fathers), and Suta (of K^atriya fathers.) 
Such mixed castes as the Amba§tha or Amba^tba are mentioned 
by Pauini. The Mauryan age was one of racial admixture and 
assimilation, when social strata and occupations neither crystallised 
nor coincided and the highest status was enjoyed by the Ksatriya 
varna on the one hand, or on the other, those Brahmanas who 
served as the king's priests, and as ministers and ambassadors, or 
who lived as hermits in the forests (Megastlicncs’ hylobioi). 


Kati^ilya's Social Lazos 

Within the limits imjwsed by the need to protect and maintain 
Dhamia, or the ordering of the four major fimctional groups of 
society, ‘according to the custom of the Aiyas’, Kautilya's 
Arthaiastra envisages the control of all professions, occupations and 
jobs, together with standards of lalx)ur and craftsmanship. Some of 
his regulations contain the rudiments of the modem idea of social 
security in a planned economy. Agricultural and other workers 
(kannakaras) were secured their proper wages, governed by agree- 
ments between them and their employers, which would also be 
communicated to their neighbours. Non-payment of such wages was 
an offence punishable by fine. The bhritakas were also entitled to 
their regular wages (vetana), and to some benefits if they were ill 
or disabled, or employed in disagreeable jobs, or were in distress. 
Anoka’s rcjieated injunction concerning the protection of slaves and 
workers (dasa-bhritaka) in several of his Edicts has to be understood 
in the light of the above regulation of Kaufilya (III, 13, 14). 

In the Arthaiastra it is also enjoined that the king shall provide 
the orphans (bala), the aged, the infirm, the ajBflicted, and the Wpless 
with maintenance. He shall also provide subsistence to helpless 
women when they are carrying, and also to the diildren they give 
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birth to. The aged and afSicted, and pr^[nant women and children shall 
be given free crossing of rivers. The king shall regard with fatherly 
kindness those who have passed the period of remission of taxes. 

With regard to marriage, where Manu prohibits the remarriage of 
widows Kautilya allows it. A widow shall be given on the occasion of 
her remarriage whatever either her father-in-law or husband, or 
both, had given to her. But this she will forfeit if she marries any 
person other than of her father-in-law's choice. 

Wives whose husbands have not been heard of for a year or more, 
according to circumstances, may remarry. 

Kautilya allows a wife to abandon her husband if he is of bad 
character, or is long gone abioad, or has become a traitor to hi.s king, 
or is likely to endanger her life, or has become an outcast or impotent. 

Kautilya, unlike any other known law-giver, penmts divorce. 
His ruling is that a marriage in the approved fonn cannot bt‘ dis- 
solved except on the ground of mental hatred. 

If a mail, apprehending danger from his wife, desires divorce, he 
shall return to her whalci'er she was given (on thr* occasion of her 
marriage). If a woman, under the apprehension of danger from her 
husband, desires divorce, she shall forfeit her claim to h»‘r property. 
Marriages contracted in accoi dance with the customs of the first four 
kinds of marriage cannot be dissolved. 


The Equality of all Tr)vW before the Law 

The consolidation of a mighty empire demanded the supeiiority 
of the secular authority to sac'^ed law: in the Mauryan Empire the 
writ of the king was superior to the scripture. In this the Aithaiastra 
departs in a most significant and even revolutionary manner from 
the current Dharma.4^tras. Kautilya asseits: 'Dharma (sacred law), 
Vyavahara (contract), Charitra (custom), and Rajnsasara (royal 
decree) arc the tour legs of law, each of whicli is of superior validity to 
the one pioviously named’. ‘\ iunever sacred law (Sasiia) is in 
conflict with rational law (Dharmanyaya), then reason shall be held 
authoritative’. The fourth century B.c, in India, besides being an 
epoch of foreign invasions, diplomacy and war, also saw an expansion 
of trade w.*h Perak and the Hellenistic world. The process of 
secnlaiisatiou that had been going on, which was so characteristic of 
the power politics of Kautilya’s Artha.4astra, must have been power- 
fully influenced, therefore, by contact with the Persian Empire and 
6 
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the Hellenistic kingdoms, where the authority of the monarch largdy 
governed the domain of civil law. 

The secularisation of the Mauryan state is further stressed in the 
Artha^tra by the withdrawal of the BrShmana's ancient immunity 
from criminal penalty and capital punishment. According to Kautilya 
a Brahmana guilty of high treason is liable to the death penalty by 
drowning. The Mauryan Empire sought to establish the equality of 
all free citizens or Aryas before the law, irrespective of caste or birth. 
This principle was underlined by Ateka in his edicts, which insist 
that all his ofTiccrs rigidly conform to the principles of Dan^- 
samata (equality of punishment) and Vyavah3ra-samata (equality 
in law suits). The Empire was administered under Maham9.tras and 
Rajukas, supervised by itinerant judges. The Rajukas (or 
Lajukas), who were chiefly concerned with the welfare and happi- 
ness of the country people (janapadasya hitasukhaya), were 
particularly enjoined to be absolutely impartial in their rewards and 
punishments. In si>ile of centralisation, however, the administration 
of justice rested on a large number of self-governing courts and 
tribunals run by villages, cities, guilds and professions. Kautilya la}^ 
down that each important city and lociditj’ shall have a court of 
justice consisting of three members acquainted with sacred law 
(dharmastha) and three ministers of the king. The centralised 
structure of the Mauryan welfare state was thus built on more 
ancient, democratic, foundations. 


Rural Autonomy and Collective Enterprise 

The peace and security of the realm under Mauryan Imperialism 
promoted the welfare of the common people, together with a large 
variety of collective enterprises, social, economic and educational in 
the villages. Village autonomy was maintained. The administration 
was based on the grama, as tlie smallest unit, under an officer called 
griunani, also called the gramika and gramabhojaka, and on groups of 
10, 20, 100 and i,ooo villages under officers called, respectively 
Daii, Vim^i, Sate^ and Sahasreia, in ascending order of authority, 
culminating in Stbanikas. Rajukas and Pradc.4ikas charged with the 
welfare of Janapadas, or country parts, and Prade4as, or districts. 
At the village level there was a whole host of welfare activities that 
elicited the enthusiasm and laboiu of tlie common people. The. 
villagers, w’c read in the Kuiavaka Jalaka, ‘stood in the middle of the 
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village transacting its business . . . they improved its highways and 
roads, built causewa}^, dug water tanks, built a hall; they showed 
diaiity and kept the commandments’. The public hall (^a or 
Santhagara) of the village is the focus of all its activities. According 
to the Mahaumniagga Jataka, each village has its public hall, its 
sports ground (Klla mandalam), a court of justice (vinichchayaip), 
an assembly for religious ^'scourse (dharmasabhaip) beautif^ 
pictures, a tank with i,ooo bends in the bank and loo bathing gh 3 .ts, 
and an alms house (danabhattain), together with special apartments 
for strangers, monks, Brahmanas, foreign mei chants and destitute 
persons. Some references in the Artha^tra and the Jatakas suggest 
collective farming, not to siieak of the collective management of 
irrigation, pasturage, grazing, education, recreations, charities and 
scaiiflces. The Artha^stra rules that whoever stays away from any 
kind of co-operative venture (sambhuya setubandhat) shall send his 
servants and bullocks to carry on liis work, shall have a share in the 
expenditure, but shall have no claim to the profit. 


Sea-borne Trade and Sea-ports 

The extension of the Maurj'an Empire beyond the Hindukush 
to Bactriana led to a phtnoinenal expansion of Indian and fi;reign 
trade, especially as the Mauryan empire inherited the elaborate 
highway system of tii. Achaemonids, which connected the valleys 
of the Sindhu and the Punjab with Persepolis and Susa. The Western 
trade brought immense quanti* es of gold to India, as is evident from 
the luxury and munificence of the seiflus of the chief cities of 
Northern India, whose wealth is reckoned at the conventional figure 
of eighty crores. The multi-millionaire Mahasefthi Anathapindika 
of Sravasti, attended by 500 setthis b<.>ught the Jetavana pick for 
the Buddha by covering its whole surface with gold coins. A foreign 
testimony to the wealth of I tdia is supplied by Herodotus, who 
pointed out that the Indian territory of the empire of Darius paid a 
tribute exceeding that of every other people; three hundred and sixty 
talents of gold-dust. Tlic Greek historian also mentions that India 
obtained a small part of her supply of gold from mines; and both he 
and Megat,f nes observe that some of it came from the river-beds. 
The river Son was called Erannoboas or Hiranyavaha, i.e., gold- 
carrier. Taprobane, or Ceylon, in the Mauryan period produced even 
more gold and large pearls than India herself, as is recorded by 
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Megasthenes. KautUya refers to a pearl called TSmraparpka, 
produced in Tamraparoi'. 

The trading voyages of Indian merchants and sailors extended in 
the Mauryan age from Baveru, or Babylon, in the West to Taprobane, 
or Ceylon, in the south, and to Suvaimbhumi, or Sumatra and the 
other islands of the East. Long sea-voyages were made possible 
through the use of shore-sighting crows (di^-kaka). The Jatakas 
refer to ocean voyages lasting six months, made in ships (Nava) that 
were drawn up on shore in the winter. When a shii> arrived at a port 
a hundred com])eting merchants would be waiting to buy up its cargo. 
The ships were large enough to earr}' 500 to 700 pas-sengers across the 
seven se.is. For the first time India developed a strong naval force 
(Nausena), which guarded the vast coastal regions of India and gave 
adequate protection to tire merchantmen on the high seas against 
piracy and attack, esix'cially on vessels bringing pearls and jewels 
from the Tamil states and Ceylon to Northern India. For the proper 
supervision and control of the navy there was actually a Board of 
Acirniralty at Pafaliputra, as is mentioned by Megasthenes. Ships 
•full-rigged for distant seas’ and carrying 'hundreds of passengers and 
traders' coasted round India for distant Bhanikachchha (Broach) 
and Suvariiabhumi (Sumatra, or the East Indies in general), touching 
Taprobane (Cejlon) on the way. In a well-known passage the 
Milindapanho (of about the fust century n.c.) describes how a ship- 
owner carries on his business; how he becomes wealthy by constantly 
handling freights in some seaport town, and how he unbarks on the 
high seas and sails to Variga (Bengal) , Takkola (Malaya) , China (China) . 
Sovira ((lujarat), Suraftha (Kathiawar), Ala.sanda (Alexandria), 
Kolajiattsma (Coiomandal Coa.st), and Suvarnabhumi (Sumatra), 
or ‘any other plac<‘ where shq^s do congregate’. Tire great ports 
of the Mauiyan Empire were Barbaricum at the mouth of the 
Indus, Bharukac hchha (in the kmgdom ot Bhatu) on the Narbadi, 
Surpiraka, Roruva or Roruka (the capital of Sovira), and Knrambia 
in the West, and Tamralii>ti in Vanga, from which traders set sail for 
the East Indies and Ceylon, and engaged in the Indian coastal trade. 


The AnciefU Trade-routes and Marts 

All these ports were reached by magnificent inland road s}«tems: 
from Pafaliputra through Banaxasa, Skketa, KauStmbi, Bh^hut, 
VidiSa and Ujjayini, crossing the great forest-belt of Middle India 
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(Kitylyana's KSntSxapatha), to Prati$th^A And BhSrukadbicliha; 
or, again, fiom Pataliputra via ChampSi, on the Ganges, down the 
river to Tamralipti (modem Tamluk); or from Sravasti, Kapilavastu, 
Pava, VaiialT and Nalanda to Rfijagriha and Bodh Ga}^ by land to 
the same port; and from Tamralipti through Bodh Gaya, Banarasa, 
Praj'aga, KauiambI, Mathura, Hastinapura, ^akala, Taxila, Pus- 
kalavat! and Masakavati to KapiSi and Balhika (Balkh), whence 
Indian goods were carried down the Oxus to Europe, across the 
Caspian and then along the Kur and Phasis to the Black Sea ports, 
or through Herat and the Caspian Gates to Antioch by way of 
Ctesiphon and Hecatompj'los. There was «dso a difficult route from 
Sravasti through Kampilya and Mathura and across the deserts of 
Kajputana to Sauvira and Barbara, or Potana (Patala), founded by 
Alexander on the Indus, whence Indian merchandise wa'i carried by 
the ancient land route to Iran and the Greek dtics of Asia Minor. 
Panini refers to Madra-Vapijya, Kadnira-Vanijya and Gandhara- 
Vaiujya, indicating the importance of trade with these distant regions. 
Prakanva (Greek Parikanioi, or Ferghana) imd Kuchavara, or Kucha, 
are also mentioned by the great granunarian. The high road from 
Pataliputra to Balliika, which he calls the Uttarapatha. was free 
from dangers and much freciucnted; the important cities mentioned 
include SankiSa, Hastinapura, Sahgala, Suvastu, V<irpu and Vanina. 
One of the Jatakas mentions students travelling in large numbers to 
Taxila, unattended and unarmed. Rest houses (avasathiigara) and 
wells on the high roau. arc mentioned in the Askikan edicts. 

In the great marts of Pataliputra, Vai<ali, Champa. Banarasa, 
Kau^mbi, S^keta (Ayodhya), ^ravasti, Mathura and Taxila goods 
were assembled from all parts of the civili/i'd world. Rhys Davids 
observes: ‘Silks, muslins, the finer sorts of cloth and cutlery and 
armour, brocades, embroideries and nigs, jicrfunies and dnigs, ivory 
and ivory work, jewellery and gold fscldom silver) —these wc’^e the 
main articles in which the merchants d» alt’. Pearls, diamonds, gems 
and sandal wood from the south were sold in the marts of Northr in 
India and Western and Central Asia. Caravans travelling on the Iran 
and Gandhara routes across sand dunes and deserts were steered by 
the stars, in the coolness of the night, under the land-pilot, Tlialani- 
yamaka, and the captain, called SSrthavaha. India’s exports to 
Egypt in f period included, according to Greek writers, ivory, 
tortoise-shch, pearls, pigments and dyes (specially inrfigo), nard, 
clothing, malabathron and rare woods. The following w'ould represent 
the important centres of the textile industry, as recorded in the 
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Arthai^tra and the jMakas: silk weaving; Bai^hasa, Vahga, 
and Suvar^akiunidR: cotton: the finest stuff from Banirasa and 
Bengal, other centres being Madura in the south, Aparanta (West- 
India), Kalifiga, Vatsa (Kauiamb!) and Mahi^a (Mfihismati); blankets: 
Gandhara, Uddiyana, Nepal and Vafiga; fibres: Pundra (Northern 
Bengal), Suvamakudda (in Kamarupa), Magadha and Balhika. 


Maurya India’s Intercourse with Western Asia and China 

India in the Mauryan Age established intimate contacts with 
Western Asia and the Mediterranean on one side, and China on the 
other. The marriage of Chandragupta with a daughter of Seleucos 
is probably not a historical fact. But the Mauryan Court received 
Megasthenes and Daimachus as ambassadors from the Seleucid 
monarch, and an envoy named Dionj'sius from Ptolemy Philadelphos 
of Eg3^t. The Mauryan Emperors must have reciprocated by sending 
Indians as ambassadors to the foreign countries. The influx of 
foreigners into the city of Pafaliputra was such that a special depart- 
ment existed for their welfare. Berenice and Myos Hormos were the 
important Red Sea ports through which Indian merchandise, carried 
by sea-going vessels, regulany found its way to Egypt and the 
Mediterranean through the trading town of Captos on the Nile; while 
the ancient northern caravan route, Panini’s Uttarapatha, running 
from Taxila and Peukelaotis via Kandahar (a corrupt form of the 
Greek Alexandria) to Persepolis and Susa, or by way of the river 
Oxus to the Caspian and Black Seas, linked India with the Hellenistic 
world. Papini, a native of Gandhara, shows familiarity with Balkh 
(BSlliika), Iran (Parsa), Prakanva (Ferghana), Kamboja (Badakshan- 
Pamir) and Kucliavara (Kucha). In his erudite work on Panini, 
V.S. Agarwal refers to the terms mentioned by the famous gram- 
marian that India has derived from her borderlands, such as Yavana 
(Ionian), Par^u (Parsu of the Behistan inscription), Viika (Varka of 
the Naksh-i-Kustam inscription) and Kantha (town, as in Samar- 
kand), jabfila (goat-herd) and halahala (poison). In the early Chinese 
works. Mu Tien tsu chuan and Erh ya, of the fourt!i and third 
century b.c. respectively, or even earlier, Goodridi finds the use of 
the Sanskrit word Siipha (Chinese Seng-ge), or lion. 

A striking testimony to the influence of Indian culture in the 
Hellenistic world is provided by the thirteenth Rock Edict of Aioka, 
which mentions that on account of Indian missionary activities the 
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Dhamma was followed in the kingdoms of the following Greek rulers: 
Antiochos (of Syria), Antigonos Gonatas (of Macedonia), Alexander (of 
Epirus or Comith), Ptolemy (of Egypt) and Magas (of C37rene). Long 
before Buddhism the Upani^dic and SaAkh}ra doctrines travelled 
to the Hellenistic world with goods and merchants, and some 
scholars trace their influence on Pythagoras and Plato, and especially 
on the later S3^tems of Christian Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. 

Across the Himalayas, in Gandhara and Gedrosia, BrEhmanism 
and Buddhism were the prevailing faiths in the Maurya period. 
'Hindu Civilization’, remarks Janjes Darmesteter, 'prevailed in those 
parts (Kabul and Seistan), which, in fact, in the two centuries before 
and after Christ were known as White India, and remained more 
Indian than Iranian till the Mussalman conquest’. Mauryan cultural 
expansion beyond fhe Pamir is indicated by the fact that the Sassan- 
ians of the third century a.d., regarded Bactria as virtually an 
Indian country', and the Oxus as a river of the Buddhists and 
Brahmans. The entire area, including the valleys of the Helniund, 
Kabul, Oxus and Tarim, in the earlv centuries B.c. and A.i)., came 
under the aegis of Vedic culture. This is pointed out by F. W. Thomas, 
W'ho remarks that, 'in regard to the pc'Oples of northern Afghanistan, 
it is likely, since to the Greeks they s<'emed to lesemble Indians, 
having elephants in their armies, that they had a share from the 
begiimmg in part of the development of Vedic civilization’. 


India’s National Emblem — tlte Aiokan Lion Capital aJt 
Sarndth 

The imperial me.si..ige of the Mauryas, whose empire Lasted from 
322 to 185 B.C., was spread, among other means, by edicts carved on 
stone pillars, to which reference has already been made. These 
monumental sculptures were charactciised by unrh'alled technical 
skill in execution and rich anci. • * symbolism. Tlicy were constructed 
by the early emperors after the fashion of the Achaemenids, and 
adapted by A 4 oka for his own moral and religious purposes. Ihe 
enormous Lion Capital of the A 4 okan stone pillar that commemorates 
the Turning of the Wlieel (Chakka-pavattana), or the Buddha’s 
preaching c the First Sermon at the Deer Park at Samath, has been 
accepted by the Government of India as the national seal or emblem.”) 
It once surmounted the high and impressive shaft upon which the 
Emperor Atoka inscribed an edict condemning schisms in the faith. 
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The four majestic lions seated back to back represoit the four 
cardinal points (cbaturdi^) and the spiritual might of the Buddha, 
S^ya Siihha, or Lion of the Sakya clan. The lion motif is associated 
with sovereignty in Western Asia and Vedic India. Thus ancient 
zodiacal, BrSLhmanical and Buddhist s)ncnbolism is mingled and 
re-interpreted for the new faith. 

In Pali literature the Buddha is often compared with the lion and 
his discourse with the roar of the animal. Below the addorsed lions 
there is a plinth with carvings of four animals — ^the elephant, the 
horse, the bull and the lion. The elephant in early Buddhist texts and 
art symbolises the Dream and Conception of the Buddha, the bull 
the Nativity (the Tathagata being bom under the zodiacal sign of 
Taurus), the horse (kanthaka. on which the Tathagata rode from 
home to homelessness) the Great Remmeiation, and the lion his 
Universal Sovereignty. The striking and lively composition on the 
plinth thus represents the principal events in the life of the Tathagata 
— the vicissitudes of the life and destiny of multi-bom man (the 
Bodhisaltva) that have become universal, eternal and metaphysical. 
Tlic s«‘ated lions, which once supported a stone Wheel, represent the 
simlianada, or roar ot the animal, which shall cairy the Dhamma- 
chakka-pavattana Sutta to the Four Quarters (ChaturdiSa) of the 
Universe. The plinth rests on a liell-shaped hanging lotus with in- 
veited petals— the Vedic symbol of the unfolding, proliferating 
cosmos, and the Buddhist symbol of the fiim diamond seat of the 
Buddha and ot the compassionate heart of the Bodhisatlva. The 
whole serves beautifully as the seat for the crowning Dhammachakka, 
or Wheel of the True Law, displaced and destroyed by vandals. 
The Wheel, or chakka, of the cliariot, as it traverses the whole 
earth to its ocean limit, is the ancient Vedic .symbol of Universal 
Empire. The Aiiguttara-nikaya Tika-nipata (Sutra 14) gives an ex- 
position of the siiniiarity between the Chakkaratna and the Buddha. 
‘A chakkavatti is a just and pious sovereign subordinate to Dhamma. 
. . . His chakka is not checked by any human foe whatsoever'. 
Correspondingly the Tathagata, ‘the just and pious Ruler subordinate 
to Dhamma, lets his unsurpassed Dhammachakka move (in every 
direction) on account of Dhamma. . . . That Dhammacliakka is not 
checked by any recluse, Brahmana, deva, Mara or Brahma whatso- 
ever in the world’. In a relief at Jaggj^apeta, belonging to the 
second century b.c., all the treasures of the Buddha as a chakkavatti 
are shown, viz., the wheel, elephant, horse, jewel, queen, treasurer 
and minister. 
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The Buddha is the chakkavatti, or sole monarch of the spiritual 
world; while A^oka, devotedly pursuing dhannavijaya, or conquest 
through righteousness, used the material and mor^ resources of his 
vast empire to establish himself as Dhammiko Dhammar&ja. The 
Divyavadana actually refers to him as ‘chaturbh^a chakkavatti 
Dhammiko Dhammarajo’. Buddhist tradition extols the legendary 
figures of Dalhanemi and Malia-sudassaua as all conquering emperors, 
ruling in righteousness, and A:4oka is held to have emulated them. 
Thus the composite Lion Capital subtly blends the conception of the 
universality of the True Law of the Buddha, first taught at Isipatana* 
inigadava, and the overlordship of ASoka, conquering the earth not 
by arms but by righteousness, about two centuries after the Buddlia's 
nirvana. Wo miy recollect in this connection Aioka’s just and unique 
claim that his chief conquest was the conquest by Dhamma, 'And 
this has been repealedlj' won by His Sacred Majesty both here (in 
his Dominions) and junong .ill the frontier peoples even to the extent 
of six hundred jaijanas’, i.e., across the north-western borderlands, 
which were under the suzerainty of his Hellenistic contemjioraries. 
The Lion Capital is, indeed, an appropriate symbol of the toleration, 
secularism and univcrsalism of the Maurvan Empire, while at the 
same time it bears eloquent testimony to the sensitiveness and 
majesty ot Mauryan art. 

Hiuen Tsang, who visited Banarasa in the seventh century a.d., 
describes the Samath piUar thus: 'A stone pillar about seventy feet 
high. The stone is altogether as bright as jade. It is glistemug, and 
sparkles h’kc light ; and all those who pray fervently before it see from 
tuue to time, according to thei i petitions, figures with gootl or bad signs. 
It was here that the Tathagata, having arrived at Enlightenment, 
began to Turn the Wheel of the Law’. The extremely bright poksh of 
the Aiokan pillars is the despair of modem engineers and craftsmen. 

Kimiiradevl’s insciiption at Samath mcnf ions that she restored the 
‘Loi d of the Turning of the Wlieel (Dharraachakra Jina) in accordance 
with the u ay in which he exist, ! In the days of Dhanna^ka, the ruler 
of men’. The reference may be to a sculptural representation of the 
Buddha that had come down from the age of DharmaSoka. The 
fam<ms seated image of the Buddha preaching his first sermon was 
sculptured at Samath in the Gupta age. The memorable occasion of 
dharma-Ci Jsra-pravartana is sjunbolised by the carvings of the 
Wheel, two deer, the Buddha’s first disciples, along with the donors, 
and the Buddha in his appropriate raudra of discourse, specifically 
called the dhanna-cliakra-pravartana mudra. 



CHAPTER VI 


HUMANISM IN KARLY BUDDHIST ART 


From Metaphysics to Humanism 

Till', intellectual climate of India trom the sixth to the third centuries 
B.c. was chararteriseil by the development of logic, sophism and a 
])rofound metaphysks, and hv the of innumerable ascetic cults 
and doctrines designated genoi ally .\s Sramanas and Paiivra jakas. The 
rise of asctticism was, as we have seen, sjiifhronous with the un- 
precedented sutlcring and devastation associated with the welding 
together by blood and iron of clans and inlies into stages and king- 
doms, and of slatt s and kingdoms into the hist Indian Knipue, with 
its cajiital at Patalipiitia. Both the iuteUectnal .uid th<' |.x>litical 
revolution took place in the ('cntral (langcs Valley, between the 
Gahga and the Himalayas, which later became tlie holy land of 
Buddhism. 

In Jainism the bleaknes.'? of individual victory or saKation, the 
raiional man’s triumph ovei delusion .uid defilement, and the cosmo- 
log\' founded <m mathematics left little room tor einotion.al life and 
expression. Likewise in Buddhism iht negation of personality and 
the emphasis on a rational and ethical outlook discomaged the play of 
imagination and myth-making. But the life ol the liidtaii people was 
hardly touched by the meta])hvsical doctniies of the soul and the 
hair-splitting arguments relating to karma eldwiated by the famous 
founders of Jaini.sm and Buddhism, the Tirthikas and the Ajlvikas. 
What stirred the masses were the Tathagata's contemplation of 
human suffering with infinite yet serene compassion, and Ids message 
of universal charity and goodwill. The Buddha and Mahavira, and 
the infinitely varied Bodhisattvas and llrthankaras, captured the 
hearts of the emotional millions. These great figures, full of sublime 
pity, patience and benevolence, were exalted as Bhagavatas and 
worshipped through their manifold relics and s3rmbols. For the first 
time the common people, who were mostly distant spectators at 
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the occasional aivamedhA, puru^amedha, vajapeya, or other 
saciifices undertaken by the upper castes, and who were often 
requisitioned as reluctant workers m these ntuals, now found some 
thmg of direct apjieal to then minds and hearts Among the teachers 
and monks Buddhism lemamcd largely a philosoplucal leligion 
founded on reason or ele\ ated jhan 1 , or mystical exiK'nence, Among 
the common jieople it became a religion of Bhakti. The transforma- 
tion took place m the following manner, in the apt words of Sylvain 
Levi 

‘The heavenly gov.ls weie edipstd by Man, who had h ft His foot- 
prmts in the soil and His mark in the soul The pi ices consecrated by 
His prcscnct weie worshippid, Hw biitli-place, the teiTiKe of the 
Enlightenmi nt, the first picaclung, the miiaclcs, His ‘inal entry into 
Niivana, « tc , Hi iihcswin worshipped hirsi, follow iner the (ustom 
widespread m the 1 as( men laised mounds of laith md stone, on 
these were planted symbols, the wheel of the Law, the iinibrt-lla of 
So\rnignt\ , Hit mound was enciiclid a railing gradually stone 
rcpl.ictd impi iri mcui wood, and thus the stup.i in its i lassical lomi 
was (rcittd, ol wlinh ''auihi »s a pufiit exaniph The monks A\ere 
\ow<d to an ituai int iif< but wcie fomd to '•etth during the three 
months <<f lh( pionsoon lollowmg thtii Maslu s evimple the 
‘bOfepais' (Sanskrit hl>ik‘u) made the best (<1 nituial shelters in 
caves and giottofs, but the chinch grew ind becann wealthv, rest- 
houses wdo built f )i flu pas'-ing monks ind bei imc nionastetn.s 
( karlv as flu nsuli <if tlair nsperi {(;r itadition, civis wue 
adapted tlitv wtii h Jlowul out dnidtd in o cells and decorated. 
The priimtiM woislup h id dt \( loptd .ilso Buddhism h id its hturgv 
and its tolkctive iitn ( cipoi itt lilo had demindej a monisteiy, 
the monasteiy den iided a thaiH-l, a teuijile 

It was III this matui i that Buddhism i>ioMdcd a \if.orous impul- 
sion to early Indian ail, with its soul-kmdhiig hum inistic and Ijrical 
note 


Aioka's Contributions to Art and Morality 

The common piople had beem accustomed to seeing the images of 
Vasudeva ir Krisua, and Sankaisana being worshipped and 
earned in fiocessions conducted with gicat pomp, as hinted by 
Megasthencs and Curtms They also practised a number of sacra- 
ments, or mangalas, in sickiuss, marriage, childbirth, and at the 
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outset of a journey, as mentioned m the mnth ASokan Rock Edict 
All the vulganty or cruelty towards annuals that these implied was 
eschewed. AAoka deprecated the observance of these \ulgai and 
futile (ksudia and nirarthaka) ntes and enjoined that the^ should 
be reduced 1o the luinunum, his subjects should devote themselves 
more and more to the lealinangala, which is the jaacticc ofDh.inna 
Again, in the fourth Rock Echet, religious shows are mentioned at 
which Asoka exhibited to his subjects, m e»figies, the gods whose 
abodes they would be able to reach b> the realems jnactice ofDhaima 
It was, moie'o\tx, the gre it Mauryan hinptroi Dhanna.'ioka him- 
self who did so much to populaiise the eiilt ol the slfiju, desciibed 
in the Div>a\adana as ‘hieh as a hill lop' inel tlit wurdiiji of the 
Buddha's lelics, ininy of which weii iliiad\ enshrined m stnims 
visitffl b^ large ciowds The stupa wa** ongin illv a burial gnmnel, but 
it bectime the gtand monument of Buddhism it's high iiid lujjc'.tn 
dome in the form ol a bubble rceordmg the Buddhist ronviition that 
all rorpoieal things aio transient On the flitlfncd rop there is a 
parasol, symbolic of the sovtiei *ntv of Dharnn Bhaihnt -.tujn has 
ehs.ippeared, but Sanchi stupa, Sg l» « tmhe ight, winch wascon-jj^ucteel 
by Aioka, still enables us to cnvisiem the entii** seie i tl setting of tin 
mspnation the Ihiddha jiiocided and the w in winch his nics>iige 
was propagated ce’ntunc*s after lus cUnii (' 

The humanism of ksoka and the rescue et the iiicient tolerint, 
imiversal code of duties and obhgatioii>. (j>oi ana-jial ili) lioin neglect 
which he sought were essintiallj jiroducts oi the age, sahn tied a-.it 
was with the chanty and compassion of j)i)miti\ e Budillu an A'-oka, 
though a Buddhist himself, jireached thiough his insc njition > dh«ir- 
mahpis as he called them, not a particul t fcumal c itc d hut a hb"ial 
and tolerant ethical and social code, a code to [uoinote the* gtirxl life 
The glonfictition of moraldy (dhamm<issj cha dipana) is the t sstnee ot 
A^tka’s dhaima The seventh Rock EcIk 1 1 iins thu , King De vanam- 
pn}*a PriyAdar^m desires that all sects ii ay rcsiilc oveTVwhtic hor 
these all elesire both self-conlic»] and jniutv ot mind But men po->sess 
vanous elesues and vanous pvssions Either tht'v will fullil the* whole 
orthey wall fulfil onlv ajx)rtion(of then duties)’ 1 ollowing the anuent 
wisdom of his race, A<eika, though a pnipag uidist dilatcel in ihe* last 
years of his reign on man’s need of innet lUumiuation, thought- 
power and will-power (paiakrama). If A^oka made any innovations 
m the curremt dharma and dcjHmdcd upon the sanctiems of the law 
and tlip zeal of the MaKlmatras to enforec the*m these were the 
total prohibition of the slatighter ot bireis and aiuinals and the 
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deprecation ot ‘the diverse, petty and worthless rites and ceremonies 
commonly in vogue, especially among the women-folk’. 

Such inpcrial directives were broad and ethical in their appeal 
and must h.ive obtained popular support; for two centuries had 
elapsed between the death of the Buddha and the conversion of 
A^oka, and a humane religion had become the faith and practice of 
the ireople, spreading goodwill and compassion to animals, to slaves, 
agricultural labourers and the have-nots, to the savage tribes of the 
forests, and to big and sranll neighbouring states alike, so that there 
was amity and security all round. A^ka is great because he trans- 
formed a local Mngadhau rieed, conceived by the masses largely m 
terms of pilgimiage to th<‘ stfqias and worshlji of the Bhagavato, 
Compassionate One, into a univci.sal religion, ethic d in its essence 
and liiimmitaii.nj in its .ijipe.d. But his greatness rc*sts even more on 
his est.iblishmeiit of the uuit\ of the st'cular Mauryan state on the 
jiermancnt moral Inundations of tolerance, liberality and compassion 
towards all. F<»r nion* smxessfnl than Constantine, Akbar or Charle- 
magne til basing an empiri' on a common faith, Asoka could wtU 
rematk that gods had begun to mingle with men in Jambudvipa as 
they had ne\ < 1 done befoie. Dhannasoka naradhipa, as he was grate- 
fully ri'iiiembensl bv l.dt'r gi'nerations in India, sent his envoys and 
iiu*s.sengers far and wide* to })Top.igate Uharina and promote peace; 
he was the woild s first inteniationalist and pacifist ruler. Miist 
appropriately does IT fi. Wills c»>nsuler him 'the greatest of kings 
in the w(»rld’. 


The Indus Valley Art Tradition 

It is III the light ot Buddhist ;md Jam forbearance, purity and 
compassion that Maurvan and Suhgon ail must be interpreted and 
appieciated. But although this Indi-'n humanism represents the 
sjiintual bond that ties together the jiroducts ol Bharhut, Sahchi, 
Bodli Gaya (second to first ccii;»ir5’ n.c.) and Bhaja, their dynamic 
naturalism is a legac}' from the art of the Indus Valley. The interval 
of twenty centuries between the close of the Indus Valley civilization 
and Indo-Aryaii expansion along the banks of the Sarasvati and 
Dri§advati 'nlo the heart of the Ganges '\''alley did not sever the 
inner links between the massiveness and plastic vigour of the bull 
from the Mohenjo-daro seal and those same qualities m the bulls on 
the A 4 okan columns at Snrnath and I^mpurt^: between the 
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restrained power and fleshiness of the Harappa red stone torsos and 
those of the Yak$a statues at-Parkham, Patna and Baroda (Maurya 
period); and between the sensitive modelling of the bronze dancing 
girl from Mohenjo-daro and that of the Yak§i from Didilrganj 
(third century B.c.) and the railing of Bodh-Gaya (150-100 B.c.). 
ITie sensuous tilt of the hips of the sophisticated and provocative 
Mohenjo-daro dancing girl becomes the conventional gesture of 
feminine charm and elegance in Indian sculpture, just as the yoga 
concentration of the limestone statue at Mohenjo-daro becomes the 
prototjqje of masculine serenity and conquest of the flesh. 

. ^he plastic vitality and subtlety of the Indus Valley animals, 
such as the btill, elephant, buffalo, tiger and mythical beast, are 
directly derived from magic and the cult of animal guardiansliip or 
fertility, which have since sunk into oblivion. Similarly the separate 
modelling of the gem'tal organs, besides that of the arms and head, 
and their socketing into the Harappa torso has, according to Marshall, 
ithyphallic significance. Tlie atmosphere of an all-pervasive magic 
is what connects d5mamically tree, animal and man in the Indus 
culture — the tree which is human-divine, tlie animal thai bears 
multiple heads, and the man who also has a number of heads or 
limbs. 

A fresh significant link between Indus Valley and Indo-Aryan 
art is the image of Prithvi (the earth goddess) on the gold tablet 
discovered at Lauriya-Nandangarh. Its nakedness, exaggeration of 
the sexual organs and simplified three-dimensional modelling are 
directly derived from the Indus Valley tradition. This tablet is 
assigned by Bloch to the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. I The 
later Brahmanas and the Grihya Sutras are full of references to the 
fashioning of images, of gods and goddesses, murtis and devata 
pratimas, and also to temples that were made of wood; the stone- 
cutter replacing the wood-carver in the Maurya period. The worship 
of images, .such as those of Krisna, 5 ^iva or I^vara, Jayanta and Sri, 
must have been prevalent and widespread at the clo.se of the previous 
millennium and the beginning of this. Panini speaks of pratikfitis, 
or images, and even of their use as a means of livelihood. Tire Arthaia- 
stra, as weU as Apastamba’s Grihya Sutra, refer to the worship of 
tutelary deities, which included the Yak§as: among whom Panini 
mentions Maharaja, or Vai^ravana-Kubera, Sevala, Supari, Vi^la, 
Varupa and Aryama. The Jnatadharmakatha Sutra 'speaks of such 
deities as India, Skanda, Rudra, Siva, Vai^ravana and Nagas, and of 
'the figures of the goddesses and altars which are to be carved on the 
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wooden door-frames of the royal undeigroimd chamber*. The 
Dharma^ka Pali-Sutta Vibhahga mentions portraits in fresco 
(lepachittant) and female figures in wood (katthadhitalik§). Wooden 
images of popular deities and decorative carving must have been 
common in the A^okan and pre-Aiokan epoch. Early Indian sculpture 
was devoted to the gateways and railings of stupas, which continued 
to bo built in the manner of the traditional wooden structures, and 
it bore tlie indelible impress ot the wood -carver ‘s craft. Certain terra- 
cotta heads discovert'd at Basark, Sarnath, Bhfta and Mathura, and 
usually attributed to the Mauryan age, bear a resemblance to the 
Indus Valley figurines. 


The Assimilation of Folk Culls in buddhist Art 

Underneath orthodox Brahmanism and Buddhism there fiourished 
a medley of deep-iooted pf)pular cults. Buddhism replaced the 
primev.ll tree-wotship of India by the worshij> ol the Bodhi tree, 'fhe 
tales ot Ssuiata and l’unii<i .ijiproachmg the Nyagrodha (banyan) tree 
and mist.ikmg Buddha for the tiee-spiiit, and of the worship of the 
Nyagrodh.i bv a herd of wild ele])h<uils in the thick of the* forest 
near Banaiasa testify to this. Similarly the new religion assimilated, 
or cominomised with, tin worshij) of YahMS, N."igas and Oand- 
harvas, Dt'vatas .md Vrik.sal.a<;, the Efirth and Mother goddcsse.s 
and the divimties ol lei<ilit\ , .Aiis.iras .uid Bhutas Many ol them arc 
figured at Bharhiit, Saiichi and Bodh Gaya a.'; guardian .spints ol the 
stupa, oi .IS jmielv doeoiati\e figures on the gateways — fvidenco et 
the higher religion coming to l* :ms with folk-culls and belieis. The 
lithe Yaksi .swings like a mango- Dlo-.sian with her heaving bosom and 
gay abandon at the gateway of the Sanchi stupa; her joy .and pag<an 
passion for lift are in marked contr.i.st to the severity and reverence 
of the unending procession ol Binldhist monks and nuns that must 
have passed below her across the centunes. Simil.aily at Bharhut we 
find a relief representing a Imu, of apsar^ singing and dancing; 
even their names are given; Siibhadra. Sadars,in,i, Misrake^i and 
Alainbiisa. 

Buddhism ojicned its door to tlie submerged non-Aryan strata 
of the population and jirfuliiced .i marked upsi rgc of popular religious 
enthusiasm, /his not only brought about an easy as.<imilation of the 
beliefs and cults of the soif into the new' f.aith, the w'orship of stupas 
and trees, yaks.i.s and v.ik'jinis, nag.Lv .uul .apsanis, eaith-spirits 
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and water-spirits, but also left its mark on tlie art of Bharhut, 
Saiichi and Bodli-Gaya. The zest for storj^-telling, the acute delight 
in pure!}' mundane aiffairs and the exuberant sensuousness of early 
Buddhist art are the outcome as loucli of the rc'lease of jiopular 
enthusiasm .ind imagination as of the piety and humanity of the 
Buddhist monastic order. 

Orthodox Brahmanism seems to have absorbed the popular goddess 
5iima as the Goddess of Abunchuicc, and perhaps also Sudar^ana as 
the Goddess ot still waters. In the Bharhut .I'lief l^rima is vigilant 
and outward-looking, while SudarSana is intiospective, although 
there is poise in both. The cult of J^ri-devata. is referred to at a later 
date in the Miliuda-pahho. 


The Blend of the Old Naturalism and the Nei& Spirituality 
in Art 

Tlie earlier rcjiresentations of the primeval spiTit-s of forest and 
lake and of the quarters of the earth iii massive colossal forms at 
Didargafij, Besnagar and Matliura Immi the obvious iiiiptml ot the 
supernatural vigour and potency ol the Indus Valhy it.itucttcs. 
Underlying their inception is the cxten-siv* unch i current of jropul.ir 
belief in magic that stems ftom the Indus Valh v cultuie. As tins is 
absorbed by a higher religion, however, and a new nonography 
develops to suit the requirements of the diveloping religion, the new 
style takes on a deepei meaning; though the convent icnal .ttuinal 
and dwarf motils art retained, relics of a foitiolten primeval outlook 
and tradition. 

It is in the modelling of the animals that Mauivaii <iinl ^urigan 
plastic art exhibits many remarkable qualities, built up on the Indus 
Valley tradition. These can be seen bv comparing the elephant in the 
Mohenjo-daro seal with the elephant caived on the rock at Dhauli by 
Aioka. Both exhibit the san'e dynamic realism, maiestic aloofness 
and quiet dignity, but underl 3 dng the jJastic treatnu'rit of the Dhauli 
elephant, the Rampurva bull and the Samath lion there is a new 
spiritual and aesthetic vision. Its complex texture is wovf>n by two 
major trends of thought and feeling, trends which dominated the 
centuries that intervened between Harappa and Mohenjo-daro on 
the one hand, and S^Slth and Sanch! on the other; lirst, a trans- 
cending sense of the continuity, through many levels or dimensions, 
of the life of the Supreme spirit in orthodox Brihmanism, and of the 
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multi-bom Great Person, or Bodhisattva, in Buddhism, due to whidi 
animals share man's conscience, dignity and enjoyment of bliss; and 
second, man s inlinito tenderness and compassion for all sentient 
creatures. Both these intuitions were underlined for the Indian world 
by Buddhism and Jaini.sm. The sense of the imily and soJidaiity of 
creation and the etoinal character of the (jrcat Miracles of the 
Nativity, Dopaiture and Demise of thi' Buddlia gave a mi'taphysical, 
timeless character to Indian plastic ait imd introduced its early 
classic phase. 


Formal and Metaphysical Values in the Att of Bhdrhut 
and SSheIn 

The major characti rislics ol tins period, as seen at their best in the 
art of Bharhut, Sahclii and Bodh Gaj’a, that is A<t>kan or a little later 
than Asokan, are: first llie ab^ence of any sharp Inu bi tween anhi- 
tectnral forms and dtcor.ttne designs, thus intioducing the basic 
Indian tradition, in wbuh aicbiti « tuie and sculpture form an integral 
wboU : second, a flowing iluthm ot composition, which c mics a mass 
of hguies, plants, ariiirials, iiu n, laiius and s\ nibo)'-, at \anous angles 
ami in lindy piaduated ])lanes in high tension aiut \et tames and 
disciplines them by a far-seeing and wuli'-.iwake suenily; and, third, 
the use of the ‘contmnons narrative' 'eclmiqiie bv moans of which 
.m entire stoiy is untohl* d rhiough several episodi s bv the repetition 
of v.inous hgiircs and oojerls in the r« hefs Fl.is method is a pioduct 
of the stn ss Buddhism l.i> s on tin < bain of kai ma, m »lJi us go(.d and 
evil consecpiem es tliiough the c urs« ol tiiiu and it jiromotes great 
depth and intensitv of aitistic t xpussion 

Most early Indi.ui sculptures an relufs which f.KilW.ite a clever 
use of chiaroscuro and a .shaded background for setting oil the move- 
ment of the plastic m.iss. Tliere is, of ''oiirst, a m-arked ditterence 
between Bharhut fuid Safichi. Sanchi piodutts ciilain .iiumals. such 
as elephants and hoisis, and the ' iksirus in the round, that have a 
remarkable rhythm and elegance <it movement nowhere met with m 
Bharhut. Here tlic compositions become tensei and more variegated, 
and the figuies show greater freedom of bodily movement and even 
stress and c< uimotion, and there is also a m< re skilful utilisation of 
light and dai less. In jflaces Sanchi advances tow'ards r pic giandcur, 
trae to the religious pomp and jiageantry of the A-iokan age, wliile 
Bh&rhut is on the whole conceived and executed with primitit'e 
n 
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dramatic vigom and the lyrical intensity and pathos that Buddhism 
added to the mind and heart of India. But Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya and 
Sahchi are all equally permeated by a spontaneous smrging plastic 
rhyihni tliat ov*tHows the schematism of a frame. Each figure, 
carved with nuticulous a^’tention to detail, is posed and modelled 
according to the demands of an over -all, pervasive rhjihm, an a 
priori harmony, a .sovericgn equilibrium that reveals the Buddhist 
miracle for ever taking plar<s the transceielcnt eternally present. 
The metai)hvsic.il basis of this plastic vitality that bursts forth in 
bubblmg forms in lavish profn.sion and does not easily acknowledge 
the confines of a ftame is th(‘ conception that life in man does not 
differ in kind or degree lioni life in plant.s and anmnils. 


The Uniqueness of Early Buddhist Animal St ulpture 

llic Bhaihut, Sanchl, and Bodh Gaya reliefs admiiably enstirine a 
unique technical achievement: the realis.if]on of a perfe't harmonv 
m tin* treatment of man, liis ft How aniinah, and tJie vegetal\le woild 
— ^all linked tog« llai in the procession ol life aiui karma, and all 
breathing the essentially Indian spirit of tlignitv, compassion, and 
brotherhood, ‘^uch an all-einbtaring linrmom is not to be loiiiid in 
the snprt'me crt.ilions of tJie ifassical [lenods of either (ireece or 
China. One may recall ihe Sanehi it lief, eastern gatewaj', middle 
lintel, dtpicling the Biiddh i in the thick fort ->t , alom* in tht' company 
of wild beasts, lions, buflaloes, antelopt's, buds, serpents, and 
monsters. Tltal is a holv brotlK'rhotHl of sentient creatures. The scene 
mav be reminisetnt of an episode m the Jtuddha’s career. The 
Tatliagata did attuallv abandon the Sangha tin one occasion after 
an internal schism at Keu^mbi, and went to Iivt‘ among the beasts, 
.IS h(' had done in his many past e.xistences as a Hodhis.ittva. All this 
Icntltj A new at'sUietic zest to the tendeiing of animals fis full of super- 
natural altributev, and potentialities in earlv Imlian sculpture. 

Fintliemioie, man, animal, tree and plant are scul]'tuied with a 
naturalism, frt'edoni, .ind spontaneity of feeling that even Greek art 
could not equal. ‘Some .animals’, Fergusson observes, ‘such as 
elephants, deer and monkeys, are better ieprc.sentcd in Bharhut than 
anv sculpture known in any p.irt of the world; so too are some trees, 
and the architcctur.il details are cut wnth an elegance and precision 
that are very admirable. For an honest puryiose-like pre-Raphaelite 
kind of art, theie is jirobably nothing much better to be found eke- 
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where*. The blend of dynamic naturalism, concentrated exp« ssive- 
ness, and intimate human feelmgs of tenderness and dignity in larly 
Buddhist animal modelling has its counterpart m Europe only in the 
lamb, horM‘, and goat of the manger at Chartres, m Cniopean Gothic, 
which was inspired by the same broad and coinpiissifuiate interest m 
humanity. 

For dehcacy, sensibility and introspective radiance in the animal 
figures the following shining examples at Bharhnt and ^lanchi are 
particularly notcwonliy the tkphants illiisliatine the hagT 
Sujldanta and Lajiua Jataka stoiws at Bharhut, tin apes and the 
elephants m procession rcjiresentmg an umdintili'd stor\, ind the 
maiestic goldcm ga/dlt k presenting the Ruiu Jataka stoiy, also at 
Bharlmt, and the vancnis ekphuits, bullalots hoisi and ancs at 
Safichi, < ast( m a id north ‘in e ih s 


S\niboly of the liuddha ip harly lUtddhisl At I 

Ih< rendciing id anitiuiis as Bodhisattxa-) received an indirect 
fillip troni the injunction as nnst n pnst nliiig tli< Ihiddh i in piison 
In the Milindatiahho tlu kmg a-.k>% >,rigastiia ‘\Miit is the good ol 
setting np a mound to contani the ji\\el tl^ isun ol the coiporal 
ieli( 2 > (saiira dhatu) of the 1 ithagat i 1 > v i\ of ie\ftcnti ot gift 
when lie has died uMi.ay and aicipts it iinl ‘ I ho oinis ion ol tl*"' 
Buddha hguri fiomtt itfwded pinsi aun of lift is tin tin ct’tistie 
mtcrpi'd.ition ol the Bndclka s studied siletu when isktd about the 
after-death sfiu of th»>si wit h<ne attained Nir%rina I In con- 
templativcs go oat Uki tln^ Ian o’ winch, one f\tu»t,ni hed ‘cannot 
pass on its tl inif ’ T» i*- a siati of cxistcnci win n tin it !■> no ininit* oi 
foini .md about whnh no fiiilh>r questions can be a kc<l by those 
who are still on fire 

Tlie Buddha !■> iu\ei ■'liowm in hnuiui ft'iin list hi bi thought of 
as a man, tor the Biiddha d< nicd that hi w is itbi r a m in oi a ged, 
or a demon’ amonest inin be i I not in fact liionii aiijont’ In 
the Kalihga-bodhi Jataka the Buddha is o ked by w hat kind ot h do, 
shrine, or symbol he ^an properly be Tepre«cnte<i in his ibseiii e 1 Ik 
answer is that ht can pioperlv be represcntnl b\ a Bodhitiee, 
whether dur ■>" his life-time or .ifter the D>paittne or b\ bodily 
relics alter t* s Decc*ase, the ]ndicati\e (uddc^ika) iconography ol an 
anthropomorphic image is condemned as grouncUt ‘s and conceptual, 
or conventional' Win re the th* me of Iht sculptiitc is drawn from the 
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mundane life of the Teacher, his presence at each stage of the story 
is indicated by the appropriate symbol. At Bharhut and Sahchl the 
Chaitya tree, umbiella, wheel, and feet denote the actual presence 
of the Master, before whom Ajata^dtru and El3.patra kneel. Even 
the inscriptions name tlu- event as 'worshipping the Buddha’. In 
some of the Jataka scenes, however, the figure of a Bodhisattva is 
represented. 

Due to the c-arher iconoclastic attitude oi Buddhism, Indian, and 
hence Oriental, art w'us profoundly enriched wilh abstract symbols 
and motifs. M:iii> of thesi' were no doubt Vedic and Indian, but some 
were taken over from the Near East. As Buddhism became the 
religion ot the mass<„s, however, Indian art achieved a fusion of 
anthropomorphii' and abstract elements that satisfied the require- 
ments of both uitellectnal comprehension and emotional fervour. 
Even before tbe sacred feid (paduka), symbolising the Buddh.i in the 
sculpture of Ainaravati, we find a group of remarkably graceful, 
prostrate feminine figures fully on pressing the profound devotion 
(bbakti) of the multitude to the Groat Compassionate One Tiuddhism 
.Old Bnahraanism settled the ieonoelastic controversv eaily by the 
recognition Ih.tt it is not the image that is significant in worship, but 
the siipi'r-sensible Being oi subject incarnated in it The S.iddhanna 
pundarika m.iki'.s it cleai that 'the image m itself is of no value, all 
depends on what he docs, who looks at it ; what is expected of him is 
an art of coutem|ilatioii such that when he s(‘es before him the 
characleiistic lineaments, it is for him as though the whole person of 
thi Buddlia were present; he jourmys m spirit to the transcendent 
gathtTiiig on Vultuie Pi'ak.' 

Tliougli the fashiottiiig ot images of the Buddha himsell w'as pro- 
hibited, the pioliibilioii did not extend to the myriad animal forms 
in which the Buddha had shown his touiage, compassion, and self- 
sacnlici' in his prcMous births, 'lhe.se, therefore, above all, became 
jjopulai substitutes for him. 'Ihey elicited the worship and devotion 
of thi' common m.m, and through them the attempt w’as made, in 
radiant, tender rc'lu'fs, to expre.ss and relive the serenity and dignity 
of the Tathagata. 


Story-telling in Art 

"The animal .stories are principally derived from the Jatakas, or 
Birth legends of the Buddha, which formed the entire subject matter 
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of edily Buddhist art it ■was onl^ from the first rentury B r that 
episodes fjoii'' thi* actual hfe of the Master and th( Gicat Miiacles 
wen* dipictod The Jatakas owe thtir genesis to flit r^‘soIution of thf 
Biahinaiia Sunudhj, who countless ages a^o rejected the thought ot 
indnidual sahation iiul flic piosjHci of becoming an Arhat ‘Let 
merathcr.’heobscived liaviugnseii to the supreme know ledg of the 
truth, t n iblt ill men to inter flu ship of fnith, and thus I ni jy bear 
them o^tr the si a of ixisttnc* , uiil then onh l< t uk n ilise Nibbaiia 
ri\bilf rill ChulJa NidiUsa niak«s mintum (»l i c»]!<ction it “jou 
legends In the i**nefb at Bharhut wt find the letial nunts of th< 
jatakas inscribed ami m one use a hxlt \i tse is quoted boine ot tlu 
am lent storiis an much okhi than Buddhism itself and thi tict 
that Indian ilissic il siuljduu -^ilectcd tluse as its lex mrito themes 
had the great acl uif igi ot pn\inting tin* divilopii t oioiis of a 
hieratic ait from obseurme inui s jitienmii mtirist in story tdling 
Buuurocls ot t il s wen i< he used m the e mti \t ot Indian seiml 
hfe b} till BIj ui ik is 01 leeiu is iinong the iiiiinks s the ni i iti nis 
ot stone eutbrs veint on with their i iiMn^, for whole teiituiiis 
rile entile p'no'inn of In li m liti \kith its sciius ot pissioii ind 
coinpd->sion wide elm ss ind 1 m m \oliiK 11 wild iml jiuiiishmiiit, 
life ind dc itli 1 ardi ntly inel skilfulH uniknd uid our thi 
\ieisbitudis of simsaia I roods the peiimual juisdKi of Bh>.,a\ato 
Sakainunmo Bodho the Lea if t of the liumin eaiix m through tiu 
aeonj, \Miom gods ,uid eleinoiis w itei spuits iiid goblins uudeMi 
the monsters ind elui b mnia]" all id tn Phiie is dso iluent 
sculpturing of fables for llie sheer d» hdit of st< ly h llitig the 
mischievousness of the ape, the I'td of the tiow the i ipliues o* 
the jitaeock the su vct\ of 1 itiiir led 111 looili and eliw the 
lalleiusness eif nun t w irds hi*- less fortuiute ^lllow^ lus ingntitude 
towards the anim il ‘-pe i u Ins wlmn*. frivolities and tempt itiems, 
the tit itheiy of the wicked lion a wife , the u leha'-titv of th secluded 
woman the invention ol womb ihilm eel' sby ilovesiel bluksimth 
the sudden disc oven of vv Ui i in 'he trackle s«- dr se rl 1 )\ c u u m intr 
ehants or tb piotectinr of stoii ossed se i-voyagirs b\ a monster 
fish And alon with this jirecious heritige of olel-woild tihs iml 
fables, which Invt muei'l migralitl fiom Indu fn beyond liei 
boi tiers to enliven xml etiiieh ii' liter ages the tiesti Romanoinm 
and rhnstni libit early Bndiihist irt senes alsti uj.)on literary 
themis Thu- the familiar trees ^a phksa, mingo iiyagiodha, 
kadamba asoka and chmipaka appear, with their buds flow e is, and 
fruits, modelled naturalistic ally, not eoi venliomdly All the stones, 
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SO delightfully depicted and reverently repeated, are timeless in their 
bearing on human lito and destiny. 


The Elephant and Lotus Motifs 

Man, betist, bird, reptile, teacher and god are portrayed in all 
Ijossiblc situations and crises, and the moi il drawn for the under- 
standing and perfection of man. In the complex drama of life we find 
the lives of man and deer or serpent, and of antelo])e, wood-pecker 
and tortoise interlocked, 'fliere is a symbiosis in the realm of all 
living creatures: a grand s\Tnbiusis that is personified m the career 
of the liodhisattva, or the Awakening Spirit of Man. The biography 
of the evei-wakelnl, multi-born BotUiisattva unfifids the perfection 
of animate lite, touching it through innumerable struggles and 
sacrifices at all levels. This is .s 3 nnbolised in early Buddhist art in 
Bharlmt, Bodh (laya, Sanchi and Udayagiii by the Lleph.int (the 
Gajottama ot the Asokan Rock lidirt at Gimar and Kalsi), who 
enters the womb oi Maya in th<* Bliarhut and SahchT rebels, and from 
w’hose mouth spiouts foitli a sinuously gliding lotus cre(‘pcr to 
bolder the copings, panels and roundels, covered with birth-legends, 
medallions and ilowvr decoiati<>ns in an im«-nding ]inx’ession. The 
bountUess moA<‘ment of the lotus ]»Iant, with its tumultuous outburst 
of leavts, buds and full-blown tlow'ers iijteis])crsed with geese, is 
found oveivwherc in I’liaihiit, Sanchi, Udayagin, and Amaiavati. 
The blending ot didicacy with !a\uriance and placid proportion with 
plaAdulne.ss is rcminisceiit of Euioptan Baroque. At Siinchi the 
stages ill the maturation of the lotus iilanls, w'ith their clearly defined, 
delicate outlines (see, lot instance, the 1< ft pillar of the East (iate) 
can ea.sily be distinguished. Behind the onrush of the rambling, 
blossoming and heaving vegetation, endless in its linear rhythms and 
lyrical uiiangi nii nls, its spirit peimiating e^^'lv element of the 
sculpture, lies the venerable s\Tiit)olisni of the lotus plant as the 
upsurge of the comptission and resolution of the Bodhisattva. The 
lotus represents at once the lesplendent sun in the sky, the com- 
passionate heart of the Bodhisatlya, and the proliferating, ever- 
variegated cosmic proa’ss. Flowing, buoyant and yet orderly, the 
creeper is an enduring motif, whose influence persists even in the 
limbs and attitudes of human and animal figures modelled across the 
centuries. It is an abiding contribution of early Buddhist tradition 
to Indian art. 
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Being and Becoming in Aft 

The rhythmical sway of the sprouting lotus foliage is in India the 
type and S3nnbol of the inexhaustible rhythm of life. In the earlier 
Bharhut, Sanchl, Mathura and Bodh-Gaya reliefs, animals, men and 
s3m)bols are caught up in the gentle, ever-recurrcnt movement of 
vegetation, whether of lotus plants, ferns, flowers and petals, or of the 
4 ala and nyagrodha trees of Buddhist myth. The jackals in the 
Bharhut sculpture, like their kinswoman, Asadha, have exaggerated 
or foreshortened limbs to repeat the movements of the branches of 
the tree. Chulakoka Devata’s rhythm of gesture and movement follows 
that of the fruit-bearing tree to which she clings. A similar reciprocity 
of form and movement in vegetation, man and animal is discernible 
in the rendering of the Jetavana garden, the hunting of the golden 
gazelle, the episode of the Saddanta Jataka, and the visit of the forest 
animals to the Bodhi tree. The disposition of the various animals in 
packs amongst the luxuriant foliage of the lotus creeper on the pillar 
of the West gateway at SancM is most exquisite. The forms and 
rhythms in early Indian art come from the measureless matrix of 
Being or the Buddha. The result is an exuberant plastic vitality over- 
laid by a rhythmical order and discipline, which is sometimes relaxed, 
giving play to a profusion and even explosiveness of motifs and 
patterns, and sometimes enforced, producing a profound plastic 
steadiness and tranquillitj'. 

Of all the plant mo' '*'s the lotus-creeper is the most dominant and 
universal, typifying the .slow, ceaseless and I'xuberant vegetable life 
of the Indian environment. Bid the natural luxuriance of the lotus 
is given a profound meaning by Indian culture, for the lotus grows 
out of dark clay and i)utrid matter. There is also another metaphor. 
In the Samyutta Nikaya we read: 'Just as, Brethren, a lotus is bom 
in the water, full-grown in the water, rises to the surface and is not 
wetted by the water, even so. Brethren, the Tathagata, bom in the 
world, full-grown in the world, surpasses the world and is unaffected 
by the world'. In the Buddhist invagination the cosmos represents the 
procession of the forms of the Buddha, without birth and death — as 
charming and pereimial as the tendrils and blossoms of the lotus 
plant, which shoots forth from the mire and filth of world passion, 
fault and do; .sion (raga, dosa and moha). Tlie cycles of saihsara and 
nirvana, goodness and evil, suffering and serenity are momentary 
drops or ebulitions of Reality; which is the Oneness of Buddha-Life, 
Life that for ever pushes forward towards a perfection far trans- 
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cending th(' actual and the given. It is not nirvanic calm, but the 
unimpeded, jovou*., infinite aspiration of life that is symbolised by 
the Ceh-stial Wliite Elephant with the lotus foliage issuing from its 
niotiih and ramifying in its slow, ceaseless, rhythnucal proliteration — 
the Bodhisattva-bood oi self-expression and self-transcendence in the 
order of natiin. Not the Buddha or Bfing, but the Bodhisattva, 
Becoming or Awakening, I'liibodies the sjiirit and essence of early 
Buddhist ait. 



CH\l‘TIK Ml 


FHr lOHR^NCh AND COSMOFOI I TANISM 
OI Till SlINGA RfNMSSANCI 


Thi Rt^eof^ua AT tsna and Budd'ia Bhds'aoatism 

HIT ttnt’iiics uiimulntf ly pr udin tin ( hristim 1 1 stw a pro 
found trinsfoinid >m in tin iuths tf Indii \n r(li£>ioiis Ixgan to 
I ‘•uuK I Mill 1 i dm It 111 \ I \ isu<if\ ml till iluddha bcadcs 

till 1 1 in (mi di in'- ft tin Onrtfi^ ihi \ iIvm** \v it ill ,tvlod 
Hha ivitis I’"tnuii Id Ts to bliiklf diTt f tut tov ltd ttu Mihliai'is 
til 1 1 nr (lit it K'n s i l tin Oimt i I hi sum p rit of devotion 
IS di«uinil)k i\<ii ni ll ( Mi|ihuni\il iv i wlicli ivs HcmIioIhs 
tilth ( 1 idfliri) 111 M< ui 1 luM pi ipi) foi Alt \ ill utun htiven’, 
itBlnrhiit fsK ond tint in ' i )v\i bv\ thf insciiption I’hipivito 
^ak i Muiiino Bidlio and n tin l‘iprm 1 lasi BudhasiBlnya 
\ ill* Ilv list ol Phi I’ itisin t pTisiiitul 1 pn»tis' i^iinot 
rtnun<nli»ri ind ist ti n tin tlnd timid list ( ol tin In itsits 
ot \pMl isin f iinism iiid Budfllusm, 't <r std llu ohli^. Uions to 
tainih Hid SOI 'I u iiid ) nt ntiial i m 1 i iti m isvmuH 1 with tiie 
woishiDof i])t isonil (( it\ d m nh > n nni lit du ih-n and i dry 
moril outlook IIk Mini in p iht'f u istalhshid dl iinii as the 
siipToiiK norm, Kiutil\.i mttrpitttd it in thf A edit \ \ an 1 strove 
tot thf Tffoviiy of th( V ii n i r jm i sf tu nit of hit But ^■sokl s stiess 
oniuimifbism tvtnthou 1 lilx rd imi hiind mniflf d tfudfdonthe 
whole to niidirminf iht si^nd f net f>l iitinh and '•vx nn nts .ud 
the sobdmrv of Bilhminif intt nd® 

Both ‘siv I infl Krisi i P.ln^,ivitisni wue actiptcd inon b\ the 
foreifrreis and tht low ( istis thin 1*' the high born of India and 
both went against the \ irn'isni i « dh iini i in idnntlitih ( \ i r\ body to 
w'otshipauf ’^o>o«it nradici orsaninvasi 1 he tradition dists’ eirly 
reaction to Bhagav iti'?m is levt alcd in Hit follownng tibservotions by 
Ain ‘Fhosi Bralunanis who ait dtvtud of Vedir Ion study the 
^astras (Granmiir lomc, itt ;,thost divoid of Sa«-tiir Ion stud\ the 
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Ptiranas and earn their livehliood bj' reciting them; those who are 
devoid of Purana leading become agriculturists; and those who are 
devoid evi'n of that become Bhagavatas’. This sounds a little strange, 
for the vvoi^hip ol VaMulevd and Ai juna had been handed down since 
the time of Panini, thdigh om* should remember that in the 
Mah€T.bhdiat.T a section ol tlie Kuiu minstrels looked down upon 
Vasiuleva-Kiisna as 'viatva* (outside the pale), llie Abhiras as a 
bodv adopted A’.nsnavism The Mnliabha. ita fRhismaparva XI, 
2 f<) in»ntioiis that tin "sakas weie conveiltd <o "sviMsm. In the 
Mrichchluikatika, <oni]>osed jirob'iblv between the first leiiturv' B.(. 
and the first centun’ v o., we find mention of the woishij) of ?li\a and 
KaittikfVa, of tbi divinities ol ilu* liousidiold, and ol the Divine 
Motlu'is ‘at a place wdiere font toads iiit'ct’ lo the household 
diviiiitus roul the Alothcis dailv oll< Tin"s weie made. 7'he usual gods 
.md goddesses of [lost-AAvlie flindinsin .lu' nimtiimed m tlie Mrirh- 
chhakalika* Bi.ilnna Vismi, llaia, Sun and AToon dor,; will) 
Devi, who had sl<iin ;>nnib!ia and NKiiniMi i 


The OiiUf>ahoti oj tht Notth-Wisf aud IKcs/ h\ the Ya'-aras 

AVitli tiu sinmlfaneous liit.ik’ip ol two imght\ cinpite-, m Asia, 
the Maut^an iiiid tin Sviian, time had been a coutinnous incursion 
of the A'avMiias ((itei ks or Jkactnan'-) and the Sakas (Sev tliians*) into 
the ]*l lilts (»t the Pufii’ib aiid Sauiastra, arios-, the Kli\ber and 
Bolaii passts. 'Ih< A'.iv.inas, oi t«ro«ks. coii'iueied not orih Gaud- 
haia lint aho considei.iblt portions of the Punjfd) and Sind, and 
at oiii time challenged tlv- arms of M.iMdJia la tin niastery ol 
NoUhi'inlndia.lheiePusvainitrafrSj ),Siinga,th< Birdimana 

imiiister of the fsuhga dviiastv, h'd a BirdimanK al riviv.d against 
both Biuklhiitn and AAivana ( iiltine. which b\ thi- tun** engulled the 
whole of iiortli-wvsh 1 n md west.-iu Imha. llie most f.unous among 
the YiiV'.tna kings was Mfiiandei (i8(. to ibo in.), the Alilintla of 
Buddhist hteialure tiul Alahaiaia Alinadia of a Piakiit Kharosthi 
mscn])tion found in the noith-west fronlut ugmn ot India flis 
king loin fxlt'iuletl from the Pufijab to Saiirastra and Ihe western 
coast of India, and m one ol his advTiitures he tvcupictl Mathuta, 
besieged Madliyamika (neai Cliittor) in Raiajiutana and Silkcia in 
Oudh, and even tliieateiied Patalipiitra. I’ndtr the influence of the 
famous monk Niigasena, Menander became a Buddliist. ‘The 
Questions of Milinda’ (Milindapanho) re])rest‘nts a philosophical 
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dialogue between King Mcnandei and the monk N^a&ena, the latter 
giving an exposition of the lUusorj' character of the human ego Tins 
IS the earliest work on Buddhist jihilosophy that has come down to 
us, and it IS a masterpiece of molaphvsical argument ition ind use of 
dialectic Conibramg Indian philosophical idealism with the Socrilie 
spuit and method of enquiry it tihoes the arguments cmpl >'cd 
the Buddhist missionatios in convertmg the Yavanis 

Besides Menandc 1 tlurewcreothei ^ ivoniruhisoi \ortn wi stem 
Indict, su» h as Dt ni< tiius, who is suiu(tiin<« ideritih* d with 
D ittanuli 1 of Hit AI iliahhli ita, with Fimitra ol the Be -amgar seal 
and with Krimisi of the DivjH' idani He sctms to ha\( ruled ovci 
Bwtni Afj. hamsl 111 and largt put>«)fllu Pnnjil tnd smd \ dllev® 
Othci Indo Gnt krultis wcit Liui itidcs who]>tobibj> he Id the land 
oftheSimdha iIoi_,witIi Vl^hnnistan and Antnlcid is, 'hojecnibassj 
was Kcemd it the court ol Vuhsa m ibmit ri ; i t As mint as 
elniosi H»nt\ imlj llietiim ortiK lukrs lu ’ untiim d \ uioii'. 
sojiccs whieh pi let U i ui wJhin tla two rtutuiies Idlownif, the 
Kigns jf l)(inf''iius 111 ll iientidts 1 hit tUe pitsi nee ol the "S iv ina 
km,s It d to v'ldt spit ll s( Hill linn ‘tin the countie is itt'sUdbv th* 
Purams whuli cbseiM linn mII Ih ^ i\ mis hire b\ rt csi n of 
It hj. oils 1 tlin cr in hd’ in i - plunder, the will not bi king-, 
soltiiudv mointed liiit will fi How tAil customs b\ ui en ot the 
coirup<^ioii of the 1 e Missnrm women indchilthtn uitl kilhiitr one 
inolhti th( d IV nil kni( s will tn]< \ the e olh it the end ol th 
K di I hi timid P it +ht ^ ic inis *ht ^landson of Pus 

\ ciiJitt I (in ah lilt 1^7 K^T r I 1 in c mcinoi Uc bi*l' longht or the 
bulks of lilt Smdiiu Ihi liibut rv of the '^limcbd sti iiiui» cl tlu Iijc 
of V null uiv isioi i, ( I llic dtllf' Lmd id jiuvc iti I the hs 
intCt,! it on of tlu Mi'atlhu tiiipue ahich iiiidei the 5 uu^,is 
eatended toy ihout i cinturv is f u is \idisi, if not luith i west 
Besides tl 0 Pniite ot tlu ’siingi tlvni iv nhost txjiloil i pit hi' i> 
the one inuiioTi ihsed in KlMda-ii s M'd mkinumitr uii two other 
Indian kiiigs, Bhaelin isas ol rl < Pim)ab mil (laul iniiputi i ^“it 
katnl, the npoiotir ot the Ks tin x net ]resi*m’bl, ol the 
Decean, pla'ved sigmhcmt lolcs in the' dt tiiKtie>n of \ iv in i raU 


Absorptto*t if Lo)eigticrs favoured by iJuir Mtlilaty Defeat 

The oveilhiow of the Yavanas in b ttU facihtatid tlu pieiee's of 
soaal and icbgious assimilation Clear e idcnce ol this is uJordedb^ 
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the MahribhdS\ a of Patah] di, a oontt miwrary of Pusyamitra 
^unga, w Inch iiit ntions that the Ya\ anas and tht Sakas found a place 
m thi Indiin s<iual ordtr is Anir\ "isita oi clean Siidras SimiKuly 
according 1o tilt t»stiinon\ of tht Maim Samhita the Yavan.is, ^akas, 
Pahla\as anJ Paiadas win assmnhted into the Indiin social 
organisition tind itcogmscd as d<c,iadtd Ksitnyis ban ism, 
Illilga\.itism, and Biiddhisni were the thicc fuths tluough which 
the Ar^ cuiisation of the Koni ins, (jitt ks ind Vethians \\ is brought 
about lilt Sungi pt'iod witiKSitd a nitiond itniissaiHi tentred 
on the worship ol Rudra and Knsu.i Vasudt v.i, luiiijiaiabk with the 
later Gupta H’ahmii’K il r(\u d Iht re miss am \ is < out t nli att d 
in the tne }>niicipd ^uii^, i eitie-, Pat diputi i and A\odh\a tht two 
capital towns Xitlisa thi cajntd of lusaiin whinicth< t'rind'.oii 
and gciitnd of Piis^aimt«a miulud till tt» dihat tlu ^ ivanis on 
the hanks ol the Ruti Smdhu tin (iw ihor) vihith formed the hairui 
bctwieii tlu inipirc ti Pnsv tirntr i ind the ^ i\ ni i kinv^doin of 
W( stt in Malwa < it n ird t 1\ mg hi tw< m \ uh '- 1 ntl P]j iin t lu birtli- 
place ot the f in on littinv lifun ol llu i^i Pitui]>li i dso t dli d 
the (lOiurdh .) and Bh u luit win u llu f iinous I’udtihisi tipiwaa 
built, an impies'-nt ttstnnoii^ to tJu reli lous «. dlmluisi i ol the 
Auriga tnipeitns Of tlicst eihti n >1 in inijiorl me t It) rl t i ipital 
eit’y of Paldiimtii w is hiji^it'i whuli owttl its >>^ilus tti the 
Viet rti^ dty ol A <jka and loi cenltiiits elteeloiietl is in inijuntant 
centic ol ait Sonit td flu Inust f,ittv\a\ i iihiiL,s at Sanehi wii< 
carved in tht 'smiai ptiiod 


A ( osmopohfan Age ) avattiis as Bhagaxatas or Pmdiaialras 

laxild Malhiira, Vitiisa and Barbu i wtre t osinopolitan eities m 
the *sunga igc It w is it Bt sn i^ ir CBl li i) nt ir \ idisl that i pdlar 
was crcclctl in tht second ctiitut\ v t m hoiu iii t>f \ asacU va by a 
Yavana til 1 i\ii i nuiittl llehoJ iru who h itl btconit a Bhagavala 
and who c inie to Iht couit ol Kajan Kasi]>uti i Bhagabliadra as an 
envoy of Maliailia \nialikit 1 oi Antialciel is Iht Biahnn in'-rnpUon 
adds 'Thict iinnioTtiil pieecpts (fotasUns) whtn practised lead to 
heaven sell-n strain t (claim), rhatity' (tv“it,d), and vigilance (apra~ 
mada)’- tlie same viitiu*- as thost stit ssed in the Bhagavad gita and 
tht Mtihabharata, and m tlu saint order (m, 7 gj) A foit ign lady, 
Tosa, IS Mmiluly associated with the installation of images of the five 
holy Paiichaviras ^Sankirsina \asudevi, Pratlyunina, ^amba and 
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Aniruddha), as we loani from an insctiptiun at Mora, near Mathura, 
of the first century a.d. 

It is remarkable that the bla/e of devotion to Ki'isna-Yasudeva 
was responsible for the constnu tjtni in the first and second centuries 
A.D. of his first imafies in stone at Mathura, then under the 5aka 
satraps. These figures, both the standim; Kfisna-Vasudeva and the 
Buddha, were fashioned after thi pattern of the ancient Farkham 
and other Yaksa im.i"es, and thus satisfied the contemporarj' need 
to giv'e expression to the new Bhagav-alisin vilhiu tht' folds f)f both 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Ai»ait fiom the im.iijes of the five Vfisni 
heroes at Mora (first century \.i we have from the same period the 
early image of S.u')karsana with his make canojiv, now at the 
Mathura maseuni. Mathura is conn-'cted with Kapis.i and Taxila in 
the noith-wcsi and with Baibua and B.iryga/a on thi s> t; and from 
thi'se cities foreij;pi Hellenistic and Scythian infimmees poured into 
the fianpes valley, ('specially under the iliiect rule of Ifagana, Haga- 
masd, Rajuviila, Viclusa and th(‘U snccessois, from about the end 
ot the pieMoiis imllcmimm to the seroiul centuiv \ P. Mote than 
the inliiunci ol HdleuistK' an (he waini devotional fiTVOur of the 
foreigners, whvi talhd theniseUi's TMiagavatas oi Paiichar.’itr.ts, 
was resj'onsible loi the fonslruction t>f th(‘ t.irhesf Vasudeva- 
Knsna im.u;e iiikI the popuhiilx of imagt* w'orsliip in oithodox 
Brahnianical society. 

Not ineidy lih^^ga^atism but also tne Malicsxaia or I’aiupata cull 
spread far and wide in ' '.di .. unde-' th<' Sufigas; and it was but natural 
titat foreigners should nnderst.iiid .ind (inhr.ice Bhagavatism, 
whether Buddhist. V.iisnata. ('- S.iiv.i, rathi'r fh.ni the inet-qihysical 
speculation and o-hgicMis lati-ii’ of the = igc's atid iianianas. The 
foreigners’ homage to Si\a Is abundantly t vident Jrom the coins of 
the Saka and Fahl.iva rulers Maues and (loiidophi'incs, .ind those 
from Ujjain. I’hallic emblems ol Siva without anv im<ipe have 
been found in the M.ithura n'gion aiil attributed to the Scylluan 
period. 

'fhe Sunga n vival, as we hav. seen, stresseil the worship td Siva 
and was built up on both nidaphvsieal and dc'volional foundations. 
It was an all-round lehabilHalion -if Brahmanic society and culture, 
being a pow-eifnl reaction against foreign conquest and incursion 
into the he > ol Arj'dvarla. But while the characteristic devotional 
movements of the age, centring on the worship of Rudra and 
Vasudeva, forged thi' links between Indian and foteigner, the broad 
humanistic code of ethics that was formulated in the same period in 
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the Maliabharata and the Gita also iacilitated social and religious 
assimilation. The upsurge of activity in the spheres of religion, art, 
and literature, foreshadowing the Golden Age of the Guptas, provided 
the genial social climate ncccssarj' for the absorption of aliens. 


The Sanskrit Renaissance 

Patiinjali's contribution to this renaissance through his part in 
the consolidation ol lirAhmanical liuming v as exceodmgly important. 
His famous commentarj'^ on Panini’s grainmalical aphorisms helped 
immensely to replace the Pah t»f Emjieror Anoka’s time by Sanskrit. 
In the Maurv.in pciiod the emperor’s writ circulated in the 
veinacular, tus i.s evident from tin e.iilicst known Bralimi inscription, 
which is a notice exhibited on a granary, and from the numerous 
edicts of A^'Oka, who sought to establish the dialect ot Patalipntra as 
the littf’ua jmnen of India in plac< of Sansknt. 'I he Prakrit throve 
in I'opular ^eculaI literatuK*, and Buddlii^m. which was a pojnilar 
religious movement, extensively employed it for littTaiv jiBiposes, 
leaving Sanskrit to bf cultivated bv Brahrnaiiical cncles .snd the 
orthodox higluc social stnita giiH rally. The ejnes use a kind of 
Sanskrit dittennt from the bhdu} of Panini; and that much atten- 
tion was given to the forms and functions of literary t'xposition in 
Sanskrit is clearly indicated in tht Sanli]).ir\a of the M.diabharata ; 
'O king, .sjieech .should be Int fium the faults, nine and luiie, 
imp.uiing expression and seiiae, of aitequate meaning and fiimished 
wnth tighteen excellences (ll,<j ]•))’. Tin lingui.slic e\ct Hence.', and 
defects .ire can fulh enumerated and « .Kpuuiuied in the epic. 

The advantage oJ Sanskiit lav in its sujierioi ngularitv, as 
exeinplifii'd by the more accurate speech and higher culture of its 
Brahmana exponents— thi* ‘ii^tas’ asPalanialicxr.ledthem. Patahjali 
iufhcates that ‘Sanskrit was th< mediuDi of liteiaiy exjirossion and 
was also used in ordinary life .'lok.a) by the upper (lasse«; while the 
many dialects, (ailed by him Ajiahhramsaf, w’en us^d by th<' common 
people. Tn the Raina\aii.i theie is a diveigenc* between tht speech 
of th • Biahinana .iml the'limprceise language of the comincii man, 
though both use .‘Sanskrit. In the fragments of A^vaghosa s drama, 
placed in the first or .second century ,\.D., we find that the Brah- 
rnanas, Sramanas and tht- niling chs" :.p>eak Sanskrit, while women, 
and men of the lover social .strata, speak Prakjit. The fact of the 
matter is that the Fihasa oi 1 oka, the .spoken Sanskrit of the elite. 
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and the PrSkiit or Apabhramia ol the common people were inter- 
dependent. Fhis has been pointed out by Keith 

‘The matter is leall} to l)p Mtw'd not in tht hght of a contiast 
between actual spoktn linguigt and a Hoehspr.iche It is lathcr a 
matter of class bp < clus Yask-j spokt Sanskrit much as ht wiutf it, 
and the officials of Asoki i qu illv convi isod in a spt ccli simiLii ‘o that 
m which they wrote, wink couttmpor.uuouslj lower elas'^is of the 
population spokt in dialtt ts wlmh wtn fiiithir idvanted m plioin tic 
change I hi Buddhi ton iiiandtd his aisnples to use onlv porulir 
dialifts in ncitii)^' his ti irhiUp^s Iht\ foUowtd hi instiuctmns ioi 
a tunc Man^ dialicls ill o\li Y jrfh India, win thus ustd b\ loeil 
schools of Buddhists One suth dukit peril ipi oruumUy spoken at 
Uj]ain, was Pah whuh was t uiud to ttvlon Bui in i tfe and 
bt came the c tnon il 1 int,u uc of utlitm Buddhism \i < flu i such 
dialed, of unknown oiit.iiid location hi ,4 in Utn i inn to bt 
niotliheil b^ tin loi d Buiklhists to n> ikt it loo> rioit liki Suiskiit 
the soci ill\ It qittUd hr mi 1 ol Hi 11 Jii’dii iin\ n iu,l)bimis Ihis 
Smsknii itiou wi it hi>i iliglil ml imtnl Ao tunc wtnl on it 
uKTtiised but t niMi lui Mil lOirpUlt Pi ikritu h rm-. loiitimud 
to bt iisetl iiidinini loon vnii nu\ul or Inhiid huIIk i i,t mane 
Pi«l lit noT sf md ud S uislu'^ llu \o ib il ir\ is(ni'll\ niiiiiud 
lugi h Piaki til llu us nds ot wools wtK 11 )cd w till 1 ' ii' unknown 
inSaiisIrit oi not ustilliun '\i‘h the s 1111 im inm To tnisi mious 
languagt Inch lit ( u I'MJispuul 11 ottlilndi' Irinllinl iton 
has gncii tlii 11 nii 1 id 1 • l Hvlu'l Siiiskiit Vltii mon than 
twent} ^tMiso+Tisf icli hi piiitiiltd u ii> ) , 'h onlj roinpliti 
Grunmii iiul Dittion uv of tlu liisuw ''<1 iH* iptnl 

Ouc ol till inij »r II xihs of uh Sons' Br'hniiiui d n''i\ d w i 
tint SuiJril bti 111 I iK'puhi lixm., i ngui « 10 Jon -i 1 lonluicd 
to till k tmt cl Bralini in 1 \ < oidinj; t > ilu will known siholai .md 
linguist 1 \A Ihoiiiu Auiul tin coui lao.i td irie»,ulii and miud 
pailmti Sinskiit hid llu . ch intac< of ->110 i dcfiniti noini The 
Tcplatcnuiil litv,ins at k i.t is i.uU flu Jnsl cntmi w thouj;!' 
the Pial Tit *1 nii'auud UscU lU n i un cisi •, mn\n to Iht thud or 
fonithcmiury Vt dioiit this tinii tin ] im Ik ^ ui to write in Sue 
knt, the Sat\asli\ahu Huddhisls hid hitniii lon^ bchic iiid tin 
Brahm ni lormt Asvadiosi hid di\otid to Buddhist ihinus his 
mastery of ti lang.iage ind of its ckseltipeu shle 111 [loetiy Ihi 
Mahasanghik ' arc sue’ to b i\e used from the first the mixed dialect 
le, th. (olloquiil 's.uisknt ol tin unlcanied inUispciscd with 
Praknlibins’ 
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The Rehgtous Vttahty of the Age 

A considtiablt body of IbahmaDical likiaturt, including parts of 
the R"iina> inx and tlu ATihibharata lh( oii^^inal Put anas and tho 
Manava l)h iiin i ^ 1 ‘^tia or M mu Smntj ib iisinllv n 4 iid( d as h mg 
been pioducidin lh( Siiii^a jhikkI Pus> unitj i Silica u\ived tho 
grc it \tdK suntice is a s\nibol of woild Mi?ciaint\, and Patan] lU 
hiinsdf piobd)l> oificnttd 111 it as a prist {ih i Pnsjamitiam 
}dja\dinih) P it m]ali mentions not onlv sui' ilaborati saciiticis as 
Rajasuva and Vajipf^a but aKo the dul\ Piiuluniairi-vajnds, 
which, he si itis, oii^hl tolx j ciformi d bv cm i\ housi lioldci It is ol 
inten St tonoti ilsotliathi speaks (S]>iinlU 0+ innudsauif Kstolht 
god Kudia Thi icliabilitation ol VmIic saend iites ind CLicmonus 
saceidot disin ind Prahnimif d mthoiiU the rise of Kxisna- 
Bhagnvatjsni, which is e\idiiit liom tin j opuJaiitv ol pi ijs alioul the 
sluing of Kinui (KmuuidhO *nd tlu binding ol Bah (Bali- 
bandlid) ind c\iii r« isf cution of tlu Buddhists wett fc^itiiiis ol Hit 
ntiun to Bralim inic il orthod(»M dunng llu Suiisi ptnod 

But lUjthci IJuddliism nor Jainism \\ istdi^std for some magnifi- 
cent Buddhist ind ] nn inonuuuiits wiu trutid iii tlu Vm^doin of 
the Simujis MdiifTiji KJniui 'i of K iliii \ who ^ttiiis to lia\t 
flourished m tlu iintui) i . ind +i hi\» tsUblislud i I ugt 
(iiipin 111 hastiiii Indii exfindjiig into the fii *-011111 w i** a jnous 
Iain IR was called the monk king (lyulsii ilj \) 1 1 e\e i\ ikt) i 
numbtrof IimtaMs it Klnnd 1^,111 ind iko built iuioiushT\ neai 
bv Thcri wisn J un temple m M itliini v\ hie h v is eonskiie tt d bt fore 
150 1 c iiid tlu e irl> ithur* unnin nu luck siitius of ] on 
Tirlhaiikar IS .ind oriiimentil shbs dedu ihd to Aihits and otlur 
objects of worship A ru»tt\vortln U itiin r>t ^>1111 i religion is tli\t 
cithoclo\ Birdim iinsm } uiiism ind Buddlusm, ill shind 111 the 
woiship of slupis and sared Ints uul ot jKipul.it dt \ ills fames 
and iiiinor Ihi'-c, bc-ide tlu nl (Is rulnv*' uul umbtflic 

dt vices wtn teiuilh tv.ulibl a- -jubjet !■> lor artist •> iiid aafisnun 
ministering to the lueds of tluu spmal taiihs 


The Indianisahon of the Sakub 

Thus Buddhism, Jainism .md tlu cults ot Kpsna-Visnu and 
Mahtsvaiawerc all llourishiiig sidt hy 'side in the Yamuna valley and 
in north wede m India Most ot the < ally Mathura mscnptions of the 
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Saka jmd Kusana epoch howe\er are Jam and Buddhist, Bh<lgavdtd 
inscriptions <ire very few fho Sdka rulers, who first entered the 
Punjab and the Yamuna \allty at al>out tht beginmng of tho first 
ctntury a i» fiom Sakasthdna •via the Bolan Pass pr idiially replaa d 
the Indo-Bictrim rultis Fluy mtioduetd the names of *^akasthdna 
and its c ipilal Miui, or Mmnagata, from Ir^n into Indu wh a they 
entued Kathiawar and Ktjputam and penetrated up to Multan, 
Ujjam and, later on M ithuia In their new environment the Sakas 
manied into Ksitriy i f mnlus adopted Indun names md ai ecpltd 
MUi"i\ira ind the Buddha as th<ir j.>o<ls Man\ of them usid 
*hc 11 \m( Kudr i instead of \ Isu le v i m thur nomt n< la luu 

rile votive oilt lings of rainy Sika monarehs in t mno' tioii with 
< h lift thrill IS ire met with in diflerent Dirts of north we‘;ttm and 
wcsltin Indu A' isik e ivt ins nption diltd ibout v i> no to 125 
n vials the geniiosity of Csu idati fKisibludatt 1) t Sika 
pimte who was lonvcitfd to Brllimimsin In addition to a liberal 
dor I turn to*' tin mnntinanu if Hindu gods ind Biahnuiu‘, the 
it’st initiui r( conls tl v** hr stnwal ol tho < evv e on tht Buddhist S ingha, 
to fthf r with imj c tu il tndownicnt l)i t uls of tht invi stint nt arc 
nuntiontd ind the gilt wis r(M'>tti»d it the local re< ml office 
tit ndin^ to uist im t^uv ulll is wife Utd in hull in namt too, 
Oaksi) iiiutta He hid tighl Bialimini muder's niarned off in 
Pr bhasi rail on nteon.il of his bcnthunei to Hinduism he vd 
givtn tin titii 1 1 igos It isaliisiid tin t,jvii ot thiu liundud 
thon*- ind cows 

Such was the sp. 11 ol tin Iidiin nh„ion<t <11 tht 10101^,111 is, who 
( im IS ’iiv if’t IS iPil Will gi idu llv sotospeik scki ilK' Inth imstd 

M itJini 1 oiii of tin 111 I t iiuunl st its of li dian cultim cimc 
unhitht luthontvcl tht S ik i rule r M lui s ( ibout 20 1 ( loan 22 /, 
anil mil ont d uinhi ^iki rule duim^ tlu tmies of Kijuvuli lud his 
son Somdasi or So^ i«,i Up till tlu stamd quaitcr of the i<and 
ccatuty \ i> a lu^c pi'rtioii of In lia lie in Kapi i to Milhui'i ail 
Ironi Ka*'liiiin to tlu Dt ce in, tor tiimed t > bt under tlu oecupitioi 
ot “sak i s iti i, s tun theiuph they ere displiet d fr on M dhuia b\ 
the Kush ina t nipt 101 K uuska at the ontse t ol his c ire 1 1 of coiiqiit st 
Some st holars ident/'' tlu Sikiiia of tht Sejthnn Piitbians with 
Vikram Simvat of i e Ihc Indiinisition of the Sakas is fully 
home out bv t ir raunes and titles Iho term Sairap’ comes fioni 
the Sanskrit '^satraps Ihe Indian names of '^aka niltrs me hide 
(rhataka RuchadSman, Rajula, So^asa, ‘siv 1 trhosa and Siv 1 
Datta. 
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The Extension of the Vedic Sacramental Mantle to Foreigners 

Brahm'in]< al ‘society reacted to the foreign conquest, infiltration 
and Wcstirnisation with chuactiristic liopc and courage The 
Malidbhliatn though it mentions with honor the depredations of 
Sdkas and allitd fierce (daruiia) barbinii •> (Mkcfachhis) in th" evil 
age that was coming (III iSb), dcclires that Vedic duties and ntes 
should b( ordanuJ for the Yavanas, Knit's, Gandharas, Tusaras 
and Pahla\ as u siding m the duiniinons of At> in kings (LXV, V 13) 
Wt hear diout the ^arlous sets c)f dutic ^ for jicojiles ol nu\cd oiigm 
•indloi dnergent ugion-. and Inbes even from the mouth of Krisna, 
vho rcni nks to Bhisma I he duties which h i\ e bi en laid ilowii foi 
those sjnung horn 111 intiimixtim of the loui orders uiid those laid 
down loi pirtuulir eoun tries ind tribes and Iriternitns, and those 
prescribed bj the \ tdas uid b\ ni( u of wisdom, are all well known to 
tine ^^Rl]adhalnu TX p i-^h) 

In one breath flic M ihlbliaiat i dt’umiires th‘ Pihlivis 'sakas, 
Yavams inel K ini])o|ds is sinful ind m the lu x1 it oiiens the doois 
of BidbmanK al soi it t\ to them and • etc nds the , icr unc nt ikin mile 
of Vedie eultuK llus fieilitahd the soiia) issmiihlion of the 
foicignets llute inw soriohigie 1 conetptsiiitiodud d fit xibiJitv into 
the \ irn"isiam i-dli iinu so tint it eould be sepime' with the liigti 
soeial needs of the \j,e hirst the theon of Apaeldh iinn was 
foiinulittdm tin Alairiblni it i ^Santip in i IX Will \ z) uiel the 
eaily Dh irma •'dsti IS einblim <<ste in* n to leeepl lohs ind 
oecupitions neiinill\ feubielden md eieii reprehensible Stcondle 
the the on of Kali Mivi w is (Unlojinf so is to nununjisi the* evils of 
socid rhieis and disiuti 'ratiein which wire thus ittimutiblc to the 
inexoiablr 1 iw of the e\clt ot i ugis 'soeiil dekatism wis oveieome 
bv the piojiheev of 1 iif-hhou® order ot ‘eieietv ‘to come’ Thirdly, 
though the seed ol the the 01 -y ol mcamatiem, or Asatara was sown 
111 the Sdtapatin Hiahnima and other e iil\ texts, it wa^ developed 
m tins age and based 011 the ]x?isonahti< s ol Kiisn i Visudeva and 
Gautama whose pnioehe maiiifeslaiions it was held, would restore 
the nghteous ordt r of i0< iet\ In eaily Brahmana liteiatuic we hnd 
Vismi assuming \aiious fonns to rteapture the earth, wrested from 
the gods by the Asuias Smulaily, in The Bharhut rehtfs we find the 
Buddhist doctnne of suecossne incaiaations of the Buddha Above 
all, the w 01 sill]) of a pe rsonal d< itv lust as it the it eel the warmth and 
fervour of the forcigneis, kindled the futh of the Indian in a divinely 
ordameel soeiete and piotected him against the alien influences 
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arising from foreign conquest or occupation. Each of the Suhga 
notions of Ai>addfiarma, Kaliyuga and Avatar.i prepared the Indian 
ethically for his acceptance of the foreigner into his divinely fasliioned 
social system. The Mahabharata gave classic expression to the broad 
humanism of Indian culture: 'This is the .secret and supreme doctrine 
I announce to you. Tlicre is nothing in the universe higher than 
Man*. 


The Crosx-fertilisation of Brahmauicdl , Iranian, and Greek 
Culture 

The tolerance of the age permittf'd .» cross-lcrlilisation of the 
.incicnt Brahmatnc il, Iranian, and Greek cultures, with Uit' Parthians 
playing an impoitaut role as intermc'diaiics; as is cleaily nidicat*‘d 
bj’ the excavathtiis (»f the Paithian city ol Siikap m llw Taxila .aiea. 
Indian men bants, pilgiim's and scliolars not onh c.nne tnmi Madhya- 
de<a to Kalluawar, l‘uniab, Kashmir and (laiulhani, but thev 
also visited Syii.i ati<l h<’,yj)t. Both overland and manluui' traffic 
bohveeii India and 'Veslein Asia was bn'sk in tli«' (iieco-Bactrian 
and Sc\ tln.in age, and such utics as Taxila, Barbara I'ahniTa, Petra 
•tnd Al<*xandna befanic groat in tm national centres. Indian colonists 
arc mentioned al Taron on the Euphrates, whi re Indian temples 
w’erc built as early as tlu second ccnturi n.i . and they are nu ntioned 
bv Ibo Cluy'sostom in ‘bo it A.n. 117 as pernianent lesidents :it 
Alexaiidiia. Overland trade with the la-vint was siimiilated bv the 
occupation of JS.ictria, Sogdiarr', Afehainst in uid North wesleni 
India by Demetrius and Menander in the second conturx He. C-iit 
off by the Scvtliiaii conquest of Ihictiia m about iji^ n.f , and by the 
long struggle iH-tween Rome and Paitlna, which bi'gan in 53 B.r., it 
revived when Pompey impejsed a Pax Roniana upon Sj’ria, riiul when 
the Palmyrenes opened up a short cut from Dura to Damascus across 
the northern comer of the North Arabian desert. Howfcvur, it was not 
until the advi nt of the Ku^i.ia m I’as region in the first centurx a.d., 
and their .subsequent conquest of the w'holc of Gandhara and north- 
west India, that track by the ancient land route thiough Iran was 
fully rcftored. 

With regard to the irtaritime traffic, Tarn, who has studied Indo- 
Levantine con merce in this jieriod, notes the follow'ing stages. Trade 
along the maritime route was controlled by South Arabian middle- 
men until the first through-voyage from Egypt to India w’as made 
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by Eudoxus of Cyzicus m about 120 u.c. Eudoxus’s Gieek successors 
graduallv shortened the vo'^age — uluch m Eudoxus’s day was stdl 
made coistwisc all the way- b> cutting more and more adventur- 
ouslj -wro-js tht open sea with the aid of the monsoons, and this 
process of shoTtemng, winch began m about 100-80 B ( , was com- 
pleted in abemt \ D 40 50 when the Greek navigators of the Indian 
Ocean \entuuel at last to sail straight actoss from the ‘^omali coast 
to the soutluni tip of India, without appioaching Arabia at all 
\ full desciiption of voyages Irom Bai^go i and Barbara to the 
ports of the Persun (lulf end the Red Sea is gi\cii in the Penplus of 
the 1 ijthi ee in ‘'t \ wiitten in A i> 70-&0, it also miiitioris a colony 
of Indians at ‘^Kotn. As a result ol this Grei k conquest of the Indian 
Ocein pippcr w I'l obtiinible in diundann it Athens in 88 B < , 
and i Buddhist t,r ivt stone with wIjmJ an 1 tnsuli erected before 
tht end etf the Ptolennic u,e, has been elisiovcred bv Sir Flinders 
Pctiif it Mexandiia 

In lilt eernise ol tht femr centimes between tht siinuH i neons estib 
Jidnuent ot the AI inn >n I mpnt in In b i ( } 1 e 1 'iid th d ol the 

‘>el<und' 111 stern \i]i it }Ot i < ) nid 111 disten ol thf 
monsoons tiv tin (iKel navudoT Hippilus in ib mt 451 India 
was biou^lit into do, 1 md elw 1 (tintict with ^vrn uid } >pt 
Miritirnt tritb w is fosten d b^ the PloJemics piliei of e st iblishaig 
ehnrt e oninnmication with Ine.h i thus tieeing tin Ktiniiu Ltnpire 
from c online It i il de pe ndt ne e on the ' i ibs I nde r t h F i\ R unana 
the pohev w is maint lined in the hist two eentuiit s of llie ( hri‘tnn 
era iiid edoiiies o* Rom n mil b,i\pfiin tiiehrs settled in the 
pnnt ip d st 1 port's ol ‘'tHiih liieli 1 bpjMs ptrfinins pt iris pweions 
steines sills md imishns eonq used tin chut iiKtehuielist in demand 
lliroiif lit lit the Ron 111 rnijntt Inilnn impoits nn hi<le el (he linens 
of I isVpt md Hibvlein tojii/ Ireim t'u Reel 'se i eoril freim the 
I cv lilt iiiel wme gild iiiel s’hei fioin Rome Ih b il met of p i y- 
nitnls w 11 ipliTi h n Tmln s f imhu whieh rapt d the voice of Phn> 
against the mnnd diiin 1 1 1 lumihed Tinlhoii ststntn 

The eliscot cn e>l the moiiseion winds on the Aiabian Va thi 
de'neand forln\ui\ irti hs 1,1 the Reiman 1 mpire and the bv pi sing 
of till oil rlanei loiite thieii'h the liosfile Puthiin kingdom made 
possible' In the ifinct eontaet between the ports ol the Red Sea and 
those eif the Vrabian s< i einst enormously fuihtit, d intercourse 
between Indii iiiel the \A<st md sea beimt trade with Rome 
flemished up to as late as the sixth century An The cities of the 
Punjab the lower Indus v.dlev ‘sanvira, Kashmir and Gandhaia 
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became foci of Indo-Hellenistic culture. Besides Taxila and Barbara, 
Sagala, Mathura and Minnagara were great cosmopolitan cities of 
India in this period. 


Urban Life and Luxury 

The Milindapanho, or 'Questions of Milinda', contains a glowing 
description of Sagala: 

‘There is in the country of the Yonakas a groat centre of trade, a 
city that is called Sagala, situated in a delightful country, well- 
watered and hilly, abounding in jjarks, gardens, groves and lakes and 
tanks, a paradise of rivers and mountains and woods. Wise architects 
have laid it out, and its people know of no ojiprcssion, since all their 
enemies and adversaries have been put down. It is brave in 
its defence, with manj' and various strong towers and ramparts, with 
superb gates and entrance archways, and with the royal citadel in 
its midst, white- walled and deeply moated. Well laid out are its 
streets, squares, cross-roads and market places. Well displayed are 
the innumerable sorts of costly merchandise with which its shops are 
fdled. It is rictily adorned with hundreds of alms-halls of various 
kinds and splendid with hundreds of thousands of magnificent 
mansions, which rise aloft like the mountain-peaks of the Hinjalayas. 
Us streets arc filled with elephants, horses, carriages and foot 
p.assengers, and crowded by men of all sorts and conditions — 
Brahtuanits, nobles, artificers, and servants. They resound with cries 
of welcome to the teachers of cv. ry creed, and the* city is the resort 
of the leading men of each of the different sects. Shops arc there for 
the sale of Banaras muslin, of Kotumbara stuffs, and of other cloths 
of various kinds; and sweet odours are exhaled from the bazaars, 
where all sorts of flowers and perfumes are tastefully set out. Jewels 
are there in plenty, and guilds of traders 01 all sorts of finery display 
their goods in the bazaars, which face all quarters of the sky'. 

Two other works, Vatsyayana's Kamasutra, or ‘I’recepts of Love', 
and the Mrichchhakatika, or ‘Idie Little Clay Cart', attributed to 
^udraka, fill out the picture of the age. S. N. Das Gupta places the 
former in the .-.econd century B.c. and the latter between the first 
century b.c. and the first century a.u. The Kamasutra gives a most 
vivid idea of the sophisticated urban life of the time, along with a 
classic definition and enumeration of erotic practices. Tlic home of 
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the urban dweller, or Nagaraka, to quote Keith, 'boasts all the luxury 
of the age, soft couches, a summer house in a park, beds strewn with 
flowers, and swings to amuse the ladies who share and lend zest to his 
leisure moments. Much of lus time is devoted to toilet; he must bathe, 
be anointed, perfumed, and garlanded; then he can teach the cage 
birds which surround him to speak, or enjoy the brutal spectacle of 
ram or cock fights, both favourite amusements of the gilded youth of 
the period. Or, in the company of the ladies, of the demi-monde, he 
may visit the parks outside the town, rctummg home crowned with 
the flowers which they have plucked. There are concerts to be 
attended, ballets and theatrical spectacles to be visited; he has a lute 
beside him so that he maj'^ make music when he will, and a book to 
read at leisure. Boon companions and hangers-on of various ranks, 
the Vifas, Pithamardas and Vidusakas of the texts arc essential to 
his happiness, and drinking parties are not unknown, but the ideal 
forbids mere rude licence; even in his enjoyments the man about 
town aims at elegance, moderation and a measure of dignity. He 
condescends to the use of the vernacular, but blends it with Sanskrit, 
thus indicating his fine culture. Hctaerai are essential to him, but 
they also arc not without accomplishments; indeed the Kamasutra 
demands from them knowledge encyclopaedic, including poetic taste. 
The most famous of them achieved great riches, as we learn from the 
description of tlie palace of the heroine in the Mrichchhakatika; and, 
as in the Athens of Pericles, discussions on literature, music and art, 
must often have afforded the participants a pleasure which could not 
be expected from their own wives, from whom they demanded 
children and care for their homes'. 

The Mrichchhakatika, a social drama, reflects the cosmopolitan 
character of Ujja3dni, the city of its author. It is in many ways 
unique, with its swiftly moving plot and great variety of incidents and 
characters, some of whom are recognisable modern urban types; the 
play is in fact remarkabl)- modern in spirit. Its hero, an impoverished 
Brahmana, represents the beau ideal of Indian manhood of the time, 
woven by the strands of Hindu and Buddhist thought. His sincere 
love for the heroine, a courtezan, by no means conflicts in that liberal 
age with his equally sincere conjugal love. The courtezan, true to 
Vatsyayana’s Precepts of Love, repulses the villain of the piece, and 
by her virtue and fidelity eventually wins the hero. Both are finally 
restored to wealth and happiness through a change in the ruling 
dynasty, brought about by the political intrigue which forms the 
sub-plot. 
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The Mfichchhakatika is not a nataka, but a prakara^ia. The former 
deals with heroic or courtly life and the latter with the life of the 
common people. The former relics for its material on the epics and 
the Puranas, and the latter on the Brihatkatha. Among the social 
dramas in Sanskrit, the palm certainly tjoes to the Mrichclihakatika; 
others of importance being the Malatlmadhava of Bhavabhnti and 
the Devi-Chandragui>tam of VMldiadatta. 


Hrllcnistic and Scythian Elements in Indian Art 

From the first cciitiiTj' b.c. Indian art was vitally iniluenced by 
Roniaut* Greek motifs and toclini'iiies from the north-west. Indian 
architecture had 'ssimilatod the i'ersepolit.m bell capit.il and the 
addorsed animals. Indian .scuipture at Bhaihut and Mathura, Bodh 
(iaya and Uday.igiri e\']iloited the intcplay of li.unaii ])alme*tes, 
K).settes and hone\ -sucklo, and tin vaaous centaurs, gnflins .ind 
fanciful animals, in elegant and ac.'idi'mically composed patterns. 
Such influ«’nces had penetmted tliroug,!! Sancln oven to Amaravati 
fsecond to fourth c»-nturv a . u .) ; but thi&t weie integrated i v»•r^ where 
into an .irt which was thoroughly original and Indian in its spirit 
and execution. Just as in the Maurj’an age* the Pt'rnc’polil.an jiillars 
and bell capitals, animal carvings and decorative motifs were re- 
fashioned by the genius of the Indian ciaft'-nian .ind sculptor to make 
the A^ikan pillars soni'* of 'he lincst acliieveiiii Tits ot Imlian monu- 
mental art, so in their turn ilu dilliised Inter mflueuecs of }letleni.stic 
A.sia were thoroughly assimilated aiul nI>.sorln‘d into an Indian sttde 
which is tlirect, and p.il.sal<*s wtfi life. Imjioited an becomes cold 
and fonnal; original .^rt is always w.imi, supple and ex]»ressive, and 
in India it reveals in its rhythm, pattern and composition the tran- 
quillity and haimony of life as a whole Foi several decades the. 
Buddha iniag<\ a mixtu’e of Indian sa;i and Greek Apollo Mny"i 
devi, lialf Indian and half Roman matron, and Kubera, a half Roman 
and half Indian or Scytliiaii noble, with his consoit HJirili as a happv 
Roman mother, flourished of course along wi+h Hellenistic chariot 
and apparel, Eros ani' Bacrhanalian sci'iie; but within a short period 
the direct and vigorous expressionism of Indian religions art asserted 
itself over Gai dharaii Hellenism. 

The statuaiy of the Saka Kirsa^a kings, Knniska, Wema Kad- 
phiscs and Chastana at Mathura, which belongs to the last quarter 
of the first centurjr a.d., is chamcterisi'd by a heaviness of modelling. 
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Stiff four-square pose devoid of elasticity, and angular treatment of 
the drapery that betray it as Scytliian rather than Hellenistic work. 
The Kusana emperors and satraps imitated the Roman and Parthian 
practice of erecting statues of deified Caesars or mortal sovereigns. 
Such deification, which is entirely foreign to India, is ampl}' indicated 
by the extreme rigidity and arrogance of posture of the statues, 
while the heavy apparel, bools and decorative borders of the cloth 
are Iranian-Scythian. Yet the Scythian tradition of flat linear and 
angular composition is later on thoroughly assimilated into the 
Buddha image-making, which profits from both the linearism and 
the stress on angles and planes, especially in the familiar triangular 
treatment of the seated, meditative posture of the Tatliugata. 

It is somewhat curious that the interlude of Gandharim Hellenism 
in the evolution of Indian art is encountered under the auspices not 
of the Grcco-Bactrian and Parthian rulers but of the later Greco- 
philc Sakas and Kusanas, though the Gandharan school was quite 
active and prolific from the middle of the first century u.c. to the 
fifth century a.d. Just as it was blossoming forth into a new and 
unique creative phase the Huija invasion gave it a death bloji^. 


Inter-cultural Influences 

What, one may ask, was the influence of Greek science and philo- 
sophy, and of Zoroastrianism, in this period of unprecedented contact 
between cultures on Indian soil? It is well known that the Mauryan 
Emperor’s request for a Greek sophist to be supplied along with other 
gifts from the Seleucid Court was not heeded. In India Brahmanical 
thought was already mature and partly systematised, and ev(m the 
heresies could not make anj^ inroads into it. The Stoic doctrine of 
providence or fate in contemporary Greece was not subtle enough for 
Indian philosophers and sophists. On the other hand, there is 
reference to an Indian philosoj'her visiting .Socrates some time before 
400 B.c. If this be a fact, the absolute idealism of the Upani§ads 
may well have influenced Plato. More probable is the influence of the 
Sankhya system on the science and philosophy of Pythagoras. 
Equally probable is the influence of the conception of the Word, or 
Vak, on the doctrine of the Logos of the Stoics and Neo-Platonists. 
India is indebted to Greece, however, for astronomy. Her tribute to 
the Yavanas for this gift is warm and vivid, as is recorded in a well- 
known passage in the GSrgi Saiphita: 'The Yavanas are indeed 
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barbarians, but astronomy originated with them and for this they 
must be venerated as gods’ Two of the five Indian works on 
astronomy are dciived iroin the West, viz , Romaki Siddiianta and 
Paulina SiddliSuta (naniod after Paul of Alixandna, c A i». 378). 

Clement was the first Greek philosophi j to mention the Buddha, 
although Buddhist nnssionaxies, known as the Jluiaprutacs (Thera- 
putra) of Alexandiia and thi Es-^tnes of Palest in< , w<‘ie f.imiliar 
figures m the Eastern Meditenanean It is to th ' m BuddliHt monks 
that Chiistianity owes nit on fiiiidiment il loiuiptiens and legends, 
Seveiat Chnstian histonan. iifu to thi indi.btcdm.'". ol oithodox 
Chiistianity to Buddhism’s obs iv'xrue ut stmt cilibaiv, r*hr wor 
slup, use ot the rosin’, and othei iituiE and an >l(iities hidian 
hguies found at Mimphis m Lgvpt indi< dt that uudn tlu IHoluiots 
Buddhism ind Buddhist Jtslivalswtii well known wloK in nisciip- 
tuui fiom the Tlicbaid is mentioned .is being drda.ited bv hophan tin 
Indi.in Acr.iidirig to 1 S^iianh'nnd tlu mil ot Kiisin \a>ud(\<i 
was jnevahnt m ^viia a<- i jib a-, tlu siiond miiiov 1 ' ho mg 
< ome b} tlu faniili ir ovtrland tia li loiiti bmulaiK m li.in the 
iinixiins of a Buddhist momisUiv havi btm disiovtial m the 
lhln>and b.ism in Siist m Him is also ttu hfth Known but si"iii‘i- 
eant fa< t th it a P.uthi.ui pi nice p.ivc ut> Ins thron in ord i to ac( ejit 
llif hie of a Buddhist monk 111 the seernd irntniv \ d In 'sdslan, 
Baitrw and Atghanisfan mnsidemble inn uns of Buddlnst shiitits 
hav i bf eii [>i « s< rv « d Se i>,taii in ]i.a tu nl.u jw ‘-si %si >■ w nt ti u i \ nU e 
in th< loiin ot insci’jii ons g.'.ng ba k as in .n loo ' i it I a«.t 
F. \V Ihoinas mnitioi»i ill >t tlu tailv lh,iM I ml > ol ( t i.li d ^sn 
dtvflojHil a llnddliel htei.itnre ii'Ki'in . Buildlii''! liin ilmeiiiust 
hive fM-.tid fioin ibont thi i niim Miiiiin ol <!.» (lodtiin ua 
among the Knsana .aid Tokinii.uis sudi vi.n ll.i 'iinunue ot tlu 
Buddh.i’s lunie indin(ss.u’i on tin popnlai mi urination ilnoueliont 
Central .md Weslein Am.i atu t tin Asok m nii .-lon.'ri' - u.ul. .1 the 
Mediteiiain in tnat s<\n it uli ions 1 dti'i m the Wf'-i ts^utned 
the name of the Bnddlii leub idins, loi uistann dnlaitd himidf 
to be a new Ihiddha, aetoiding l< Ardiel.ius 1 ^ d .278) 'Ihi Budilha 
himself has betn atcejitcd as .1 ( hnsti.in saint nndii the iilU of St 
Josajihat, Piuice of Indii Buddhi<-ni .ilso sh.i[)(d llie ilodnne of 
Manichacism, its fonndn M.ini, who flouiislied in lh» thud centui> 
A.D., look the name of Tathag.ita .md paid revnence 1 (> the Buddha 
or Bodhisattv a On the otliei hand the dot li me of int aination in both 
Manichaeism and C hi istiamtv’ may have influcnred tin ( once ption of 
the multiplicity of Avataias m Vaisiiav isni uul M ihav ana Buddhism 
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Inside her own territory India was offering her various theistic 
faiths to the large numbers of Yavanas, Sakas and other foreigners 
that she was absorbing as permanent elements of her population. 
Christianity, a relatively new religion of the Mediterranean which 
had hardly risen to the status of more than a local creed, had estab- 
lished several churches in South India by the end of the second 
century A d. More significant, however, was worship of the Snn-god 
which was introduced into India in a peculiar form by Zoroastrianism 
in the Scythian-Parthian period. The Bhaja reliefs of the second 
century b c . show Suiya with two femah attendants driving a tour- 
horsed chariot on the back of two heavily sailptured nude demons, 
the evil-spiiils of l>arkness in the Zoroastrian myth of Mithra. The 
figurt's on horsebiick which form the escort are foreign; they have 
Iranian stumps. It is possible that here the Sun represents the 
Buddha as the Kulci of the Universe, indicating fii‘-ion of the Indian 
notion ot Spiritual Chakravaitl and the Zoroastrian notion of 
Ornia7d, the Spirit of Tight and Life In tlu Mathura Museum, we 
find the Sun-god depicted as a corpulent figuie :»itting on his haunches 
on a chariot drawn by four liorset.. His bodv is clc'lhed and Jie has 
.small wnngs on his .shoulders in Iranian fa‘-hion The sculptuie is 
dated about the second centurj a.I'. The Bhavi.syapurapa definitely 
associtites sun-worship, which th<‘ Magi priesthood hroiight from 
.‘sakadviji.i, with some Zorcsist ri.in nie.s, and mentions isainha, the 
son of Krisna res])onsible for tlie introductii'n <>i this lonn of .'^un- 
worship. Alulastluna, or Multuii, is nientioiu'd as the original and 
most sacred place of Siin-w or-'hip in the Ihiianis. This was also the 
area w'liich came under the oceupation of the Sakas Ray C haudhuri 
identifies Ptolemy’s Kaspeiraioi (Kasyapapura) wuth Multan. Since 
the Indo-Sc 3 ’thj.ui jieriod Sun-woiship ha.-> found a s.ife though 
obscure corner in orthodox Hinduism. 

India, Parihia, Tran, Kg^'pt and Rome were tied tocrether intellectu- 
ally as paits of one cultur.d world Indi.i ftcelv adopted through the 
centuries elements of Iranian .administration, ITelkiiislic art motifs, 
the Aramaean senpt and its denvative, the Kharosthi, Irani.\n and 
Greek words techniques of Greco-Roniaii coinage and notions of 
Greek astronomy. On the Indian side her religion, philosophy and 
way of life went to the Mediterranean by the land and sea routes 
from Taxila and Pu.skalavati and Barbara and Barygaza; her 
ancient missionaij' zeal being .strengthened and supported by the lure 
of profit from the lurrativ’e trade with the Roman Empire in the West, 
and with M.alaya, China, Ceylon and Indonesia in the East, And with 
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the scholar, the monk and the tiadcr went forth the art of leisurely 
story-tellinp. Many ancient folk-stories of India, as embodied in the 
Pafichatantra and the Hitopadeia, migrated to the Mediterranean, 
where the well-known Aesop, who lived at the court of Croesus of 
Lydia, translated them into Greek; and another Greek version 
attributed to Barbius appealed in the third century a.i». In a Greek 
comedy of the second century a shi[)vvieckpd wonnin finds her- 
self on the Kanaiesp coast, and the local pcoplt actuall}' speak m the 
Kanarese dialect in the ])lay. More than oute the ch< quered histon' 
ol mankind has levciiled peiiods of biiak inlei-ruliural contact and 
even undei standing. The iiniktial agi m Roini bttwien Augustus 
and Nero and the foreign (rreco Bactrian <an«l-^i'vth' m interlude in 
India ushered in such a la\ ourablo «*porh in both Indi.t and the West. 
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THb SrcOND RIbORMATION 

IHt TRANiK^RMAIION 01 BUDDHISM 
INTO A WORLD RIIIGION 


rite Ri^e of Ma/iaydha RuJihmn 

r nr convention ol Mil « in i 0 HtKldliiM C mutil it tin KundilivAii i 
vihaia Tt Jilandl n ii Kinin nulci thr ol Mihlrlja 

I'tvaimti i Kti ii 1 ni h.i i \i 'ts loi) u iniDindi'niisivint 
in the Instill I o‘ \si u rultmi Jlu rinilimio atundid tive 
liundrcd m( nks fioifl ill nM d fudn v\ is intinduMiv K ini'-ka to 
claiifv the Biuldli I s in liin^s whuh nii b(in divir intK inter 
pnted by the dilluint Sihools llii (oumil < ilifud tin. Biuldlnst 
canon uKilin l( Im “sm » ' vidi ih (>1 ind iisIkhiI in i luiv 
]ihis‘ 111 th< diMli jnii nt d l>i Idhnni < ilkd Mic Mih’ii ini vJnrh 
fnaduilli [T ’ (1 irn 11 n vl livt t ntiriis our Mnldk \'«'d 
(liini MoiisOln T *1 nn' south id ^ii incndniL tin rirlij) 
pints Ihc tdiu ^ 111 I iiu Us 1 inii d I’lMi n \\ ol J iii mu 
the M ih*i\"m I 'it( 1 1 1 \ nu 1 1 I'l liiu (i ...ri it W n ftljiTinn^t 
of tilt Bodhisittv IS Bodlusiit i ^ iin^ whosicntu It iisiKtsfor 
the sdlv iti Hi of sude iin.. liiini i iu\ n t onti isti d with in > Wi\ of 
the htaici or dMipli orkuu out hi indnidn 1 sdviton (i tn- 
lu}htonnien+ In Ihiddt ist httritnii iv Min liiniv'ini or the 
Uttle’ low oT 1 isi Wav is v»r\ seldom list ii ii his bun i>opii 
lansed bv (liiinst scnohis ind ^ nuns Tt will lx ippiopmte in 
order to appictiatc adiqualth th develnpm nt <f Buddhist 
doctrines to tsthew ihi Itrni Hini’yani md iituin to tin liniilnr 
terms Sravaka-vani and Pratvt’ abuddh i ’ an i wlndi wtrt used in 
the ^anskpt /\t«: uhnine; to the taroti ol iht Aihat Tt nuv be 
retailed that chore is t rtlief pniel il CiindlHri fsitond to fourth 
tentury a ij) dtpictine the Ruddhi in x goit cai svmbol of the 
Hina} ana 
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Buddhism and ( hmhanity as World Faiths 

The nsc to pioniinence of the Mahisanghikas \\ho developed the 
idea of the Buddha and the d%nimic notion of the Bodhis- 

attv ihood and of the S m .Istivadin'?. who contributed the conception 
of the fnk j,\ a or th< thrci bodies of the Buddha took some decades, 
until the Kundalav uia Council crystallised these new ideas into the 
Mali ay ana which repn sen ttd indeed tht victoivoltheSaivasti\ada 
school then dominant in Klsmiri fhe first steps in the evolution of 
Buddhism into a world wide religion were synchronous with those 
that were likewise sh iping a despised faith m the South-west comer 
of Asi i another me king pot of peoples cult uu s and faiths ( hiist was 
born m Palestine in about -j oi <> h c and put to death most cruelly 
in the reign of libeiius Puil of Tarsus thi man responsible for the 
SI paiation of Christiaiuty from ludaism, pro ichf d the religion in the 
middle of tlie first eentniy A l) in Asn Minor in Athens m Connth 
and tin ilb in Rome itself being put to de ith m iboul A d 67 m the 
reign of \iio ifter tht v,u it fire in Rome It is 1 strin»f comtidence 
in world histou tint MihVana Rudvlhism ind nui>tunitv*wert 
both form il \t« d is fully fledged re-ligion-. of world wnlr ippeal 111 the 
same period Both stnsst d the law of lose thu-> nueting the w oriel's 
need the feuiner m re\olt igainst the narrow IIinav"ini ideil of the 
Aihat s mdiMclual sihatiem anel the latter agamst the Stoic phil- 
osophy of detachment I'ut tfi persccutitin tl e history of Chiisti initv 
faded out for the nt \f two t e ntiine s i jx not! dm JHf, which Mahayan » 
Buddhism iccordtd its triumphs in e^)untr^ ifter rountrv in Asia 
Human history cm liirdlv leeeird i more fiuifiul ind lirrtachmg 
hum inistic movement th >n the spreid if M i1m\ ana Buddhism Not 
even the prop ig itionof C bristnnitv brought ibout rhepe le e ful many'- 
sided adsance in civihzition that w is is>-f eiated with the evangel- 
ising mission if the 'Mihlyina ici I'-s the bleu high lends ind 
burning deserts of Middle \sii md the peidons 1 I'-iciti se is 


Kamska and the Kusdnas 

Kaniska belonged to the Kusana section e>f the Yeu-rhi nomads 
of Central Asia, who, on be mg displaced by the Hunas in about 165 
BC , entercel Baetna and Gindhlra, and conquered large parts of 
Northern and Central India Like their foreign predecessors or con- 
temporaries, the Yavanas and ^akas, they too were Aryanised. 
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Kadphises II embraced Saivism and styled himself MSheivara the 
Saviour on his corns. His father Kadphises I was a Buddhist. 
Kaniska (Sanskrit: Kanistha) was also a Buddhist, and probably 
ruled from c. a.d. 78-101, over an empire that extended from KapiSa 
to the Eastern U.P. and fiom Kaimira to Vidiia. At liis capital, 
Purusapura, he built a marvellous wooden tower boo feet high to 
enshrine certain Buddha relies, which elicited the admiration of 
foreign travellers in later centuncs from Hiuen Tsang to Al-Biruni. 
At his court assembled such worthies as Aivaghosa, Charaka, 
Naghrjuna, Aryadeva, Kumaralabdha and Vasumilia, who became 
immortal in their special fields of learning. The Emperor’s liberal- 
mindedness is amply shown by the diversity of his coins: which 
honoured the Hindu, Greek, Sumenan and Zoroastrion deities that 
were worshipped m the vaiious regions of his far-hung Empire. 
According to one account, 111 a.p. Kaniska sent an army across 
the Pamirs to the Tanni basin to dispute the advance of the Chinese 
general I’<ui Ch'.io in that nejoii, and encountered an ignominious 
defeat. Pan disapj>eaiod from the s« ene shortly aftei wards, howi'ver, 
and Kaniska si'ciusto have suicecded in e'-tablishing his .suzerainty 
over the greatei pait oi the Farim basin, including Khotan, Yarkand 
and Kashghar on the southeiii caravan route, and obtaining ci'rtain 
hostages, who were iletained at Kaniska's capital cities, KSpisi and 
Purusapuia Khaio.sthi reeoivl*! recently discovered in Chinese 
Turkestan otter evadeiice of the tiile ot the Kusanas. It was the 
security of the mid-Asia 1 c.•^a^an routes, which the Kii^na Empire 
was able to cst.dilish after tlu tcntiirus of struggle bitwecn the 
Romans and Pariluans arid the Tirn.i migiations, that at counts for 
the brisk Trido-Chine‘-e inter co'i: . of this perio 1, and loi the spread of 
the Mahayana m Middle and Ea.sl Ai.ia. 


Ah'aghom, the ('nuitor of the Classue>l Sanskrit Epic and 
Drama 

Tlic convention at Kund*ilavana was yircsidcd o\er by the dis- 
tinguished Buddhi.st ])atiiarch Vasumitra and was probabl v attended 
by such celebrated scholars and jinilosophcts as Asvaghosa, who was 
elected Vice- 'esident, Vasumitra and Nagarjuna. The names of 
ASvagho^a and Nagarjuna are famous in the Buddhist world. 
A^ivagho^ was a rare, many-sided genius, unusually versatile and 
creative. Winternitz characterises him as 'the most important pre- 
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decessor of Kalidasa, and as the creator of epic, dramatic and l3nical 
composition'. He was indeed the first of India’s classic poets, aild 
perhaps wrote the earliest classical Sanskrit kav>'as, anticipating the 
later achievements in poetry and drama. He was also a great philoso- 
pher and linguist. He probably hailed from Ayodhya or Pataliputra 
and was forcibly carried off to the court of Kani^ka. A Tibetan 
account mentions that he was an excellent musician who invented the 
rastavar and travelled about the country with a choir of male and 
female singers, whose melancholy songs about the vanity of existence 
enthralled vast crowds and won them over to Buddhism. I-tsing 
(a.]). 671-^95) speaks in superlative terms of 'Nagarjuna, Deva 
(Avyadeva), and A,s\aghosii of bygone age’, who were revered in 
India above gods an<l men. He attributes to A^vaghosa authorship 
of the Buddhacharita, t he Sutrakinkara, and many songs, which were 
chanted at the Buddhist sanctuaries. About the Buddliacharita, he 
observes that ‘it is widely read or sung throughout the five divisions 
of India, and the countries of the Southern Sea’. 


Aivaghosa, the Poet of Buddha- Bhagavatism 

The Buddhacharita was the first and most outstanding epic on the 
life of the Buddha. It is written in the manner of Vahniki, but is 
superior to the Ramayana in its artistic design and faultless poetic 
style, warm and lyrical without being ornate. It gives a fine classical 
expres.sion to that intense personal love and veneration for the super- 
human figure of the Buddlia which form the key-note of the new 
dispensation, the Mahayana. A^vaghosa portrays Gautama as the 
super-man (Agra-pudgala) much as the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagav'adgita. portray Sri Kri§na as the divine Man (Purusot- 
tama). Gautama the Tathagata has attained in the Buddhacharita 
the Mahayana, or Great Way. which has been set forth by all the 
Buddhas to secure the welfare of all beings (XVI, 75; 85). Absolute 
surrender (Saranagati) and intense reverence (sraddha) are offered to 
the exhalted figure of the Master — the great benefactor, as com- 
passionate as a parent, the remover of dirt and stealer of sorrow from 
the seekers of the refuge (iokasya harta sarariagatanam). Not only in 
ASvagho§a’s Buddhacharita but also in his other works, the SutrS- 
lafikara and the Mahayanairaddhotpada, bhakti, the dominant note 
of the Mahayana, was in tliis manner most poetically and vividly 
expressed. 
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In his Saundarananda, where he describes himself in the role of 
Arhat Nanda separating himself from his handsome wife, Sundati, 
the poet achieves a marvellous dehcacy and elegance not to be found 
even in the Buddhacharita. lliough a monk, as a true Indian poet be 
is familiar with Vatsyayaiia’s Kamasutra. ‘By their guiles, display, 
gait, gnice, smiles, feigning ol anger, infatuation and x)lcasant voices 
women have captivated the body of divine and royal seers.’ Two of 
his delightful dcsciiptions of women follow. In the Buddhacharita 
‘the women ot the lity rush to sev Prince Gautama as he goes out, to 
have a glimpse ot him troin the hou»e-topv and the windows’. 
IIainj)eied by then laihng girdles, they scamper up in the greatest 
haste, pushing and jostling one another, and scaring away the birds 
on the roofs with the clattering of their girdles and rings. The lotus 
faces ol the fair ones, It'aning out of the windows, make ii seem as 
though the walls of <he hotrscs were decorated with real lotus 
blossoms'. Tlie second describes a sleeping beauty: ‘And one 
lav rosplciulcnl. holding a ilute in her hand, while her white 
gainit lit slips lu>m her bosom, like unto a river whose bank .«5 laugh 
v\ith foam ol her waves, and in whose lotuses long lows ol bees 
delight’. 

The |X)et is duett and siniph' when he deals w.lh a situation of 
pathos. ‘With det p longing and many a pain did slio bear me in her 
womb; all her efltirt hath come to nought ; why was .she motlier, vh}’ 
wis I hoi SOU'-' And wlnn he deals with the etenial '•eiilies his sim- 
plicity and Jehcac^ do n> i ica\ .* hiia. Most tlegantly does Gautarri’s 
chaiioteei explain to the Prince the onslaught ol age w'hen they 
encouiitoi on the road a giey-ha ■'cd old mail who is henl o^er his 
statt, and whosi' hmbs tienible. '*'he Ptince asl,s: ‘If it a jiroccss of 
Nature, or the sport of destiny?’ The chaiioteer leplies; 

“It is age which has broken liiin, — Ag»*, 

Th(' thief of beauty and destroyer ot strength, 
nie source of caie and th« • nd of joy.s. 

The f(i<- of the sense.s, the v.ju&hing of memories. 

He, too, has sucked at the motluT’s breast 

As a little chilfl, learned walking in the couist' of time, 

Gradually he grew big and strong, a youth, 

Gradua ' age has overtaken him.’ 

AAvaghosa’s description of the spiritual seer, 01 Guru, is classic: 
‘A man’s eyes may bo closed but he alone can see among pi'oiile with 

K 
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eyes open. Though a man has eyes, yet he cannot see unless he has 
the eyes of wisdom'. The poet is unquestionably at his best when he 
deals with the theme of adoration for the Great Seer (Maharji), or 
the Great Compassionate One (Mahakarunika). 

Here, finally, is the poet's graceful portrayal of the Bodhisattva 
ideal, w'hich played such an important role in the Mahayana doctrine: 
'He is considered the highest person in the world who, after attaining 
the highest and final state of things, desires, ht^'dless of his own toil, 
to teach his fellow-men how to obtain tranquillity. Leaving aside, 
therefore, thy own work, take up those of steady character, work for 
the well-being of your fellow-men, and hold uj) the lamp of wisdom in 
the darkness of night to creatures who are wandering, enveloped in 
darkness’. These rvords are put into the mouth of the Buddha when 
he speaks to Nanda in the Saundaranrinda. 

A^vagho^a was also the author of the drama called S.iriputra- 
Prakarana, in which he deals with the beautiful epi.sode of the con- 
version of Sariputra and Maudgal3^yaua, two of the Buddlia's most 
distinguished disciples. In addition he is credited by many modem 
scholars, as well as by Chinese authors, with two othei f.imous 
Mahayana works, the Sutralankara and the Sraddhotjiada^Sstra. 
The former is sometimes attributed to Aivaghosa’s younger con- 
temporary, Kimiaralata; only fragments of the work survive. The 
latter is regarded by Suzuki as of paramoimt importance, being the 
first attempt to systcniise the fundamental ideas of Mahayana 
Buddhism, besides representing one of the main authoiitics for all 
Mahayana schools. It was ASvaghosa’s poetic treatment of the 
Buddha's love that helped in no small measure to usher in the 
efflorescence of Gandhrmiii ait and Mahayana absolute idealism. 


TJie Influence of the Trio, A^'o^hosu, Nagdrjuna and 
Aryadeva, on Gandhdran Art 

Two other distmguished philosophers. Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, 
are generally associated with the rise of the Mahayana. Both Hiuen- 
Tsang and I-tsing refer to them. According to the former Ai vaghosa, 
N^^'una, Aryndeva and Kumaralabdha (Kimiaralata) were con- 
temporaries; he called them ‘the four suns which illumined the 
world’. There is much uncertainty about the life and works of 
Nag^una, who is sometimes confused with the famous alchemist 
and Tantrika teacher. He was bom in Vidarbha and was extremely 
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learned in the Br^inanical ^istras. It was he who formulated the 
doctrme of the void or suchnesb (^un}^ or tathata) in his famous 
Madhyamika-Sastra, which has won him a lasting place in world 
philosophy. In the same work he also distinguished between two 
truths, the conventional truth and the highest truth, without which 
it is not possible to imderstand either the void or Nirvana, which are 
matters not of intellectual grasp but of intuitive wisdom (Prajna). 
Other important vorks attiibuted to Nagarjuna are the Satas^- 
hasrikaprajhaparamita, the Da^bhuini-vibhai^-iastra, and the 
Sulifillekha. 1 -lsing speaks in lugh terms of the last work and observes 
that in his day it was widely read and memmised in India. Nagarjuna 
later became head of the University of Nalanda, and was succeeded 
there by his famous disciple Arvadeva, who was of Sinhalese origin. 
Arj-adeva pre.iched Buddhism for stimetinu' in Pra5'aga. where he 
showed great courage in condemning the superstition of the multitude 
tlironging to bathe in the river. His most famous work is Chatu^- 
^ataka. According to Wiiiteinitz ‘down to the present day, Nagar- 
juiia’a Mdilh^ amika Sastra, together with Aryadeva’s ( haiuh-$,it.ika 
oi S.ita J^astia and the DvZida'^a-nikaya Sastra, foiin the groundwork 
of the taith of the ^anron s<‘(l in Japan . All through the works of 
the lainous trio, AsAaglio?.!, Nag.lijuna and Arvadeva, the early 
patriarchs of the M.ih.l\ana, worship of the Buddha and absolute 
surrender (A iranagati) for him are ardently expressed, along with thc- 
vmous inetai)hv''ical de'trinc>., as tin- key-notis ot the ntw system 
of faith. 

» At the .same thuo as the life and career of the ( ompas-sionat e One 
were being depicted in ilu B Idhaclmiita and the l/ditavistara 
(composed sometiine in tlu sec id century o. and translatt'd into 
Chinese in A.n. .’,(^8) the (ueco Buddhist art of (hindhara reached ifs 
peak, having begun pist heloie the birth of t lirisi and peife«-ted its 
style in the reign of Kaniska and shortly afterwards, in the &e''ond 
century A.ic The composition of the early Mahayana tt'xts and the 
culmination of Greco-Buddhist .»it in Gandhara and Mathura — 
flow'ers of the northern garden 01 Buddha Bhagavatism- -were thus 
sjTichronous; and there is no doubt that the propagation of the 
Mahayana school wtu* enonnouslv aided by the artists' work. The 
superb relic tower built by Kai»i§ka at Purusapura, whicli excited 
the wondei t succeeding centuries, is evidence of the role of Gand- 
haran art in spreading the new dispensation, faeilitatcd botli by the 
increasing devotion to Buddha w'orship and the anthropomori»hic 
representation of the figures of Buddha Sakyamuni and the seven 
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past Buddhas, as well as the Great Compassionate Ones — ^the Bodhi- 
sattvas — AvalokileSvara, MafijuAii, Vajrap5pi and Maitrej'a. 


Mahayana and the Cosmopolitan Kusdnas 

The origin and spread of the Mahayana can be adequately under- 
stood only against the intellectual and social background of the time — 
the metaphysical movtnients in Krisna-B!u.gavatism and in the 
Mahasajighika and Sarvastivada Buddhist sects, and the social 
changes brought about in Northern India bv the assimilation over 
well-nigh four centuries of Greeks, Partbians and i^akas who adopted 
the Indian roligitms bm luaintained intimate connections with 
Western and Cential Asia tsjx'ciallj in the fluid urban-mtri'antilc 
and cosmopolitan epoch of the Imi)ciial Kusanas. According to the 
Astasriliasrika-Prainapaiainita, one of the oaihest Mahayana texts, 
it is obscrvid that the Mahayana teaching would originate in I)ak- 
sinapatha (South India), pass to eastirn countiics, and piospcr in 
the north. And it was in ilic north, from KapiSa to Mathura, under 
the Tnnietial Kusanas. that lime and place wire entneU l.ivonrahlo 
to a widespread angelical enterprise, 'a S.ihghi of the b'our Direc- 
tion.'j’, vn'lli constant intercourse tluoimh (>nl-gonig monks, scholars, 
artisib and merchants, and incoming pilgrims, traders and tta\ellcrs. 
There, under the impact of diverse r.ices, pioples and faiths, earlj 
Bruhlhism graduallv e\olvi‘d into a world faith. 

The cosmopolitan character of the Kudina I*.mj>ire is symbolised 
by the quadruple nature of Kani§ka’s im]>onal titles, the ‘Maharaja’ 
of Indi.i. the ‘Devapiitra’ of China, the 'Sliaonauo Shao’ of Iian, and 
the ‘Kaisara’ (t'aesar) of HidleniMic Asia. Tlio religious eclecticism of 
the age is rem.irkably ilhrstmted by tlie large number of gods and 
goddesses of ilifterent l.iiths that we find inscribc'd on the various 
Ku?3na coin.s; Brahiuaiiical, Buddhist, Zotoastrian, Elamite, 
Sumerian. Greek arul Roman deities ate all represented. The pan- 
theon mcludob the following: Babylonian duties. Nana or Nanaia 
(tlie principal goddess of Uruk: Indian Nana), and Hero (Hera, the 
jiriniipal goddess of Syria), Grt'ek and Roman deities: Manaobago 
(Minerva), Arooaspo (Arcs), Herakilo (Herakles or Hercule..), Helios 
(sun god), Selene (moon godde.ss), and Riom (Rome). Iranian deities: 
Mozdooano (Mazda), Orlagno (Veretliraghna), Mithro (Mithras or 
Mithra; Vedic Mitra, stm), Miiro (Mihira or sun god), Mao (Mah or 
moon god;, Oanindo (Vorainti), Athsho (At ash or Agni, fire god), 
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Pharro (Farr, fire god), Shaoreoro (Shahrevar), and Ardokhsho 
(Ardibahisht or A&havalxishta). Hindu deities; Siva (Mahc§vara and 
Nandi), Oesho (liii), Ommo (Uina), (Magno (Vritrahan), Mithra 
(Mitra), Oron (V.irun.i), Oado (Vata or Vsiyu), Sarapis (Yama), 
Skando Komaro Biziigo (Skancia KninSra Visakha), Bizago (Visaklui), 
Maaceno (Maliasena or Karttikcva) and (laucbu (mentioned only by 
name). Finally, Buddhist deities; Boddo (liuddha), and Oduobou 
Sakamano (Advaya-Buddha Sakyamuni). Before the less civilized 
foreigneis came undei the sp*‘ll of Mahayana Buddhism, manv ^^e^e 
the theistic cults of Hinduism that ai)pealed to them more than 
its monism (.Klvaita\ud..); the worship of Vasudeva Kpsna and 
Arjutta, Siva, Skanda and Vi^kha (mentioned by Panini and 
Patanjah), and Mihiia or Adit>a (woislnpiH-d at Multan and 
Kashmir). 

It was the doctrinal ilcvelopment in Buddhism that widened its 
appeal so enonnously. Metaphysically, Mahayana emiihasts on One 
Mind, in lonli.ist to Ilinavana n-ahsin, suited the .status of a world 
leligiou. SocmHv, its emphasis on the self-forgidful paratmtas of the 
Bo<lhisatt%.i lather th.ui on the negative, .selt-centred restricted 
virtues ol the i\that hillilh'd the neKb ol a wealthy, expandin,*, 
hetcTogein ous einjiiie. Fttiii’nlly, the hojic .imi piomi.se of ihe 
M.iluuana, ‘Buddha ve shall becviuic’, that all sentient beings, ‘as 
numerous as the smds of the franges’, ev(>n those wlui fire low, 
ignoiant and wicktd, shall liee<nne Huddha.s ,md win thiii way to a 
univeisal niivana throu *h the mahakarimri \\hi<h moves rhe J.eader 
of the ^ar.l^.^n, were altopethoi rongriunl witli the hb<rahsm, 
optimism and stiiving of the Kn^ma age. 


The Doctrinal Transformation of the Simple Primitive 
Creed into a World Faith 

The diflerencts belwttn thi Hina>ana and the Mahayana are 
largely matters of emphaMs. The «' > ninnnt ideas of the M.ihayana arc 
found in the Pali Nikayas; but a whole age .iml a dilterent .swial and 
intellectual climate separate them. Stcherbatsky aptly jjointed out; 
'Tlie hi=tory of loligions has sc.ircejy witnessed such a break botw’een 
new and old " ithin tin pale of what nevertlu less continues to claim 
common destv ut from the smne religious founder’. In compating the 
Mahayana with the Hinayana, and also with Hindu Bhag.ivatism, 
the foUowmg points of difference may be briefly indicated: 
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(i) In the Hinayana, the Buddha is a historical figure, Gautama 
^k3ramuni. In the Mah 3 .yana he becomes metaphysical — eternal and 
absolute. Such a reformation seems to occur in all philosophical 
religions, or in religions that are ado})teil by jicople with a metd- 
physical bent of mmd, and it has been marked in Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Christianity alike. In Brahmanism the jiarallcl move- 
ment is as.sociated with the development of the Kp§na-Vasudeva 
cult. Krisna, the friend and teacher of the Pan^avas and leader of 
the Vn^ni clan, is idealised and apotheosisto, mitamoiphosed into 
the metaphysical and religious figure of Vdsudc\a-Visnu. In Buddh- 
ism the Mah^aiighika sect contributed notably to (he d(‘\elopment 
of the notion of the metaphysical Buddha. 

(2) Side by side with the above docti inal change stioss is laid on 
vcnerrition, grace (karuna), and ^araiidgati. The parallel development 
in Brahmanism may bo found in the entire Pa ficharrilia literature and 
the Bhagavddgitd, in whuh single-minded devotion to Krisna alone, 
■w'lthout reference to, or even with the abjui'ation of, an}' other 
Dharma, is held to Icatl to ultimate salvation. For .sc vend centuries 
the foreigners that were being AryanLsed found their satisfaction 
more in the iaranagati of both Knsna and Buddlu Bhagavatism 
than m the Indian philosophical and ethical docfiiiHs. The Bhaga- 
vadgita and the S.iddh.irniapund.uika or the J.otus of the Tiue Law 
(the latter was composed at the ik ginning of the third century A.i>. 
and translated into Clunesi \.rj 265 516) arc the tespeetivc gospels of 
Krisna and Buddha Bhagavatism, and both arc I'quall} saturated 
with bhakti as well as nielaphysieal idealism. Both expound that in 
spiritual life faith (sraddha) conies before knowledge. The (rita says. 
Tfc who has faith, pei severance in his quest and masterv over the 
senses gams knowloclge and ijuirkh' attains the supiem** jMS'iec’. The 
Punclarika simiLirlv asserts' Tt is not only by reasoning thcit the Law' 
is to lie found ; it is beyond the pale of reasoning, and must be learned 
from the Tathagata’. Such Mabayana works as the SadJharma- 
pundarika and Mahay.lna Sicvldhotpada, which have given insjiira- 
tion to niillious of Buddhists in ( liiiia, Japan and Southern Asia, bear 
the distinct impress of the Bhagavadgita; just as the adoration of the 
Buddha's footprints in GandhSia, Ainaiavati or Borobodur stems 
from the worship of Visnu-pada in Bhagavatism. 

(3) Another feature of the Mahavana that distinguishes it from the 
Hinayana is the doctrine of Trikaya, the Three Bodies or Mani- 
festations c.f the Buddha: (a) The Dharmakiya, or Essc'uce, or Ideal 
Nature, undivided .ind common to all the Buddhas. This is the 
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Absolute, the Transcendental or the Tathati.; (b) The Sambhogaka3?a, 
or the manift'station of Bliss, which varies according to the planes of 
the different Buddhas. This is the superhuman body of the Buddha, 
enjojdng his bliss, wisdom and glorv, as it is manifest in saints in 
heaven, Gods or ISvara; (r) The Nirmanakava, or the loving and 
serving human Buddhas, his incarnations. These are the human 
bodies of the Absolute, as it is manifest in imperfect beings. 
In the Trikaya doctrine again we see a metaphysical position 
similar to that of Bhagavatisin, the Dharmakaya corresponding to 
the Brahman, non-dual, eternal and unconditioned, the Samb- 
hogakaya corresponding to the Lord or l 4 var.i, and the Nirmanakaj^ 
corre.sponding to every individual soul, or the Avatara immanent in 
every human being. But M.diavana theism as embodied in the 
Saddhanna]>unda’^ika emph.isises that it is onlj in ap])e uance that 
there are lluee Mamtcstations by means ol which nirvana tan be 
attained, viz., that oi the human being, that of the Pratyeka Buddha, 
and that of the Biidhisattva. It is only thiough the transcendental, 
supra-hunian nanpassion (mahakanma) of th'' Buddha that all of 
them, as inanv as there an* grains oi sand in the river Ganges, alike 
attain onlightcnmcnt and becr»me Buddhas. Hintluism, Jainism, 
Christ ianit'v , Nestorianisin, Mazdeism and Manichacism have all 
probably contiibuled to the loimulation of the Mahayami Buddhist 
theory of Trikaya, which sought to chuify the relations between tlu* 
Buddha-state and the world, and all have probably stimulated the 
associated religious ze.il for ’rlief oi the world’s sorrow, and the belief 
that the divine grace of tin Buddha <ind the Bodhisattvas is shed on 
all humanity. The Mahrijana Tiik.aya dogma subtly integrates the 
notions of transcendence, incani.itiori and divine grace and underlies 
the dyiiainic ideal ol the Hodhisattva, bi nding romp.issionately over 
the pain and suftenng of hunianitv, and directing it towards the 
Absolute. 

(4) The Maliayana lonceives of an infinite number of Bodhisattvas, 
all of wlioin liave taken the vow of attaining omniscience and of 
saving all sentient creatures; .acc^ ; Img 10 the Hinayana there is only 
one Bodhisattva, Gautama Sakyamuni. It is the incaniation.s of the 
many compassionate Bodhisattva.s, Padinapani Avalukitcivara, 
Mafijuiri, Bhaisajvaraja and others, and the birth legends embodied 
in such a wo'k as Aryii 4 ura's Jataka-mala, w.itten some time in the 
third century .,D. in the elegant Kavya style, that have provided the 
inspiration of Asian art through the centunes. The famous twenty- 
fifth chapter of the Saddharraipundarika, devoted to praise of the 
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Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara, mentions as many as thirty-two bodies 
used by him for the sake of serving humanity, and for the sake of the 
merit to be acquired bv adoring him. This development is of great 
importance in the evolution of both religion and art in the East. The 
Mahasahghika sect originally introduced the word Bodhisattva-yana, 
and it was only later changed to Mahayana. With this shift of con- 
templative focus from the Buddha to the l^odhisattva, Buddhist art 
entered its golden age, importing djTiamic spiriturd, even super- 
natural, attributes into the formal and fiozoj. cult image. 

(5) Bj’ the early centuries of the riirislian era the doctrine of in- 
carnation, or avatara, had initiged in more than one religion, but it 
obtained its most sublime symbolic exjuissitm in the Mahay^a. 
The notion of incarnation was popularised lor Bhagavatism in the 
Mahabharaia and 1h(‘ Bhagav.idgita. In t he second and first cemturies 
ji.i'. we find the I*3nchar3tra doctrine ol the wfiha underlying the 
wiirship of three Manifestations of the Supreim* Vasudeva, Sahkar- 
^na and Pradyumna. It appeals that the Ai\.inised foK ignors were 
attracted to the vorshiji of (jod according l.> the thnu'-iold or 
quadruple anangement based on the s*ate of consciousness. The 
votship of the fom \i'uhas along with th.il ot Kiisea Vrisiule\a is 
well-nigh five oi six centuries old. The epic conception of \ijnu’s 
avatara then aiose in order to rescue a disorileieil, uniightcous 
world. In Zoroastiiauism theie is the doctime of tlif incarnations 
of Verethraghna, w'ho is .sometimes identitied wiih Viitiaghiia oi 
Indra. In Chnstianity theie di veloped the Doiotic lures\ , a belief in 
ceh'Stial imamation The Knsana Empiie, espj'( lallv in its north- 
western friiigi', coiitimed large iminbeis of tonigiurs embiacmg 
diifeient f.uths and creeds, lluie is hide dmil.t that Mahayana 
Buddhism w'as inihunced by the avatara idea cunt nt at the time in 
both India and the West, anil gaxi a ])iofoundlv nnaiungful inltr- 
pTf tation to the miiunieiable iiu arnatioiis of the pi iiiiordial or cosmic 
Buddha, for the alienation of the world’s ‘,orrow. In the Illnavaua 
we cettainH ‘ ncoiinti i llu idea ol p.ist Buddhas, some ol wdumi were 
\cnoiated m the stupas of the third rentnry n r., but the conception 
ot future Buddhas, and the M<,ssi.imc piomise of the Piimjaiika, 
belong exclusively to the Mahiiyana. In spite of the multiplicity of 
incantations posited by Bhagavatism, Saivism and Dcxi-h-Ti, they 
contain no hint of tlu* gr.uid Mahayana conre|«1ion of incarnation, in 
which the innumerable incarnations of the Buddha, past , present, and 
future, move in a mjsleiious field (kseira) beyond comprehension, 
'somi'times as an ignorant being, .sometimes as a holj’ man, sometimes 
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in the midst of samsara and sometimes in the state of nirvSna, 
teaching one tmth and revealing all the worlds in one spot' (Avatam- 
^aka-sutra). 

(6) The Maliayana stresses the ideal of the layman and the 
Bodhisattva rather than that of the monk or Arhat. The world be- 
comes in the Mahayana a veritable heaven for the Bodhisattva's 
spiritual illumination, unselfish teaching and compassion to his 
fellow-men, including the sinners, debaiiolu'cs and outcasts. Nirvana 
is realised when the root of the evil passions is removed. Thus ‘Nirvana 
becomes Sanisara and Samsaia bfcoincs Nirvana', in Tathata both 
Saipsara and Nirvana find tluir tiu(‘ roles. Nirv5.na in the Mahay^a 
is ail Eternal Becoming rather than a definite eiiisode reticbed after 
death, as in the Ilinayana. Emphasis shifted from tli« homelessness 
and asceticism of the original creed to tin piactical and altruistic life 
of man in the community, in wliicli the individual einulatts the great 
compassion and self lorgetfulness of the Bodhis.>ttvai. Tlie new 
idcologv no longer ifkiilified socic (y with man's desires and wi^es but 
■with his nirvana —the haven of earthlj' potential Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. The ])hcn<)nienal woild was still legardcd as i])hemeral 
and illusory, but man’s new goal \\.is the abolitnm ot individuality 
and the intorpciu tiatii'ii of .sidf with non-self. Sj)iiitua1 beatitude 
rejilaced the negative aim of cessation of .suftcring, and the eminently 
social virtius ot compa.ssion and altimsm obtained a jnofound 
metaphysical basis. 

(7) Above all, in the Malunana, in contrast to the Hinavana, there 
was the stress <111 mmeisal Nn\3ii.i, grounded in the concept o( the 
univor.sal iiiiiid; this gives birth to a unique moial code ot univeisai 
compassion to all sentient being' Tlie entire .'vsterii of Hinayana and 
Paromis is now' orieuteit to the new Parainitas, anin the goal is not 
only the removal o1 the woiM's sorrow and sutlenng but also the 
establishment of a world fraternity, a view of life that enthndled the 
imagination of the forngnexs, the Baetnan Greeks, Iranians, Vue- 
chis, Khotaiiese and t'hinese, fioiii the tirst to tlie st'venth eentniA’ 
A.D. In the Avatarn^aka-sutra, t. be Gailand of Flowers, one of the 
most subtle and ])rofound religions scriptures of the w'Oild, we read: 
‘The Bodhisattva’s great compassion is awakened in ten ways: when 
he .sees beings without refuge; when ho sees them led into a wicked 
way; when ho observes them pooi .uid without a stock of raent ; when 
he secs them keeping in the midst of sainsara; when he sees them 
practising evil; when he sees them bound by desire; when he secs 
them drowning in the C/Cean of sainsara; w'hen he sees them suffering 
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incurable diseases; when he sees them showing no ambition to do 
good; and when he secs them straying completely from the Dharma of 
all Buddhas’. Groat compassion and a great pitying heart is called 
Buddha-nature, Compassion is TathSgata; Tathagata is compassion. 
This emotional abundance did not occur in the same measure either 
in the original Buddhism or in Hinduism. In Maha5rana Buddhism, 
compassion became the essence of the new interpretation, giving 
it a momentous impetus which carried it beyond mountains, deserts 
and seas to distant lands and peoples. 


The Influence of the Knsana Renaiswice on Middle Asia 

The Kusana Emi)ire, which maintained its power in Ultarapatha 
for at least three centuries, from Kujula Ka<lphises (a.d. 15 to 65) to 
Vasudeva and his successors (middle of the fourth century a.d.), 
controlled in all probability both the northern and southern caravan 
routes, and certainly the lattei, established intimate trade contacts 
with Central Asia, China, Asia Minor, Egypt, Gri'ece ami Rome, and 
welcomed and assimilated Hellenistic, Semitic. Iranian and Chinese 
currents of culture. Through the zeal and devotion o( AAoka and the 
religious oppoitunism of the* Greco-Bacti lans in earlier centuries, 
Kapi 4 a.(jandharaandKaimiraw'tiefull of Buddhist s.tup.as and mon- 
asteries. Knniska whom Hiuen-Tsang describes as a new convert to 
Buddhism, must have emulated -Asoka m the propagation of the faith 
beyond his Empire. In about c.160 B.r. Buddhism made its first ap])e ir- 
,ance in Khotan, and in about A ii. 65 Dharmaratna and Ka^>s'apa 
Matahga introduced it into China, where they translated five short 
suttas. In the seciind and third centuries a.d. a number of Yuc-chi 
monks went on a proseljdising mission to China. Among them was 
Dharmaraksa (a.d. 284), who remained there for thirty years trans- 
lating 21 1 Sanskrit texts into Chinese. Ka^mira was then the most 
important seat of Buddhist learning in Northern India and the home 
of the Sarvasfivada school, JUlandhara and Pravarapura were its 
most ancient and famous monasteries. To these and other flourishing 
centres of leaining in KaSmlia came scholars from Kucha, Khotan, 
Kashghar and Yarkhand to learn about Buddhism. Soon t’le great 
monastery of Gomati-ViliSra arose in Khotan, attracting pilgrims 
from all over Central Asia and China, and also the Nava-SahghSrSma 
in Bactriana or Balkh, the confluence of the ancient caravan routes. 
This was before the rise of NSlanda as the centre of Buddhist studies 
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in the East. If the Roman Empire gave peace to the West for two 
centuries (44 B.r. to a.d. 167), the contemporary' and equally exten- 
sive Kusa^a Empire, which embraced the Hindu Kush and the 
Tarim basin in the north and the Ganges valley in the east, was 
responsible for peace and prosperity for more than three centuries, 
in a vast region that was then the world’s melting-pot of cultures. 

The Kusaiia age is one of the peaceful, prosperous and dynamic 
epoclis in Indian history', characterised by' intense political, intel- 
lectual, religious and artistic activity. It was a time that w’itnesscd a 
great intellectual renaissance, represented by .such giants as ASva 
gho§a, Charaka, Nagaijuna ParSva, Vasumitra, Sahgharaksa, 
Kuinaraldta and Ary’a^ura. It saw the construction of hundreds of 
stupas and monasienes, including the celebrated stupa of Puru- 
sapura, built byr the (ireek engineer Ageselaus. It witiie.sed a new 
sophistication and f<rowth of luxury' and fashion in many cities in 
the north, KapWa, Kucha, Nugarahara, Taxila and Mathuia, due to 
intimate contact with the Roman woild, as is evident from the dis- 
covery of various tx'peb of SyTian glassware, Chinese lacquered boxes 
found at Begram (ancient Kapi^d), and the dabordte coiffures and 
fashions of the hetaor.i type of woman m some of the Gandharan 
sculptuns. It experienced an intense popular religious upsurge, 
associated with the worship of a variety of du'inities. BcKlhisattva, 
Sivd, KTi5^la-^^■lsudevd, Karttikeya, Kubeia and Mihira. It saw the 
introduction and spiead of the India ti Piaknt dialect and Brahmi 
and Kharosthi sciipt.s -n ;he Tarim basin; the.se, together with 
Buddhism and the wot.ship of such Hindu divinities as Siva, Kubeia 
and Ganesa, were welding together divcTgent semi- barbarous nomads, 
who were adopting Indian names, following Inchan methods of 
administialion, and developing an extensive Kuchean and I'okharian 
literature of their own. based on Sanskrit. It ivas a time of diplomatic 
foieign missions and alhaiiccs. It saw the Parthi.m Prince Lokottama 
convc'rted to Buddhism and translating Buddhist texts into San- 
skrit. It also witnessed the first Indian mission, that of Dharmaratna 
and Kaiyapa Mataftga, to the t hinese capital, where a group of 
admirers listened to tlieii teaching at the newly founded White Horse 
Monastciy. It was in this agt^ of the Ku^nas that the constant 
movement of Buddhist scholars and travellers between KaSmira, 
U^tliyana, Kapi^a and Bamiyan on the one hand, and Khotan, Kucha 
and Kashgar on the other, Aryanised the Tarim basin and made it 
the spring-board of Indian cultural expansion to the East in later 
decades. The Indian colonies, temples and monasteries of Khotan 
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and Kucha paved the way for the expansion of Indian civilization in 
East Asia, although the mission of the first and most outstanding 
translator of the Mahayana texts into Chinese, Kumarajiva (a.d. 383 
to 41 i), did not begin until about a century and a half after the 
Kusaiia Emperor Vasudeva II sent liis embassy to China (a.d. 230). 
By the end of the third century a.d. as man}' as i86 Buddhist monas* 
tenes had been »Tected, and there were as many as 3,700 Indian 
monks in China. 


The Second Holy Land of Buddhism 

From tlie first .ijijiearancc of the Greco-Bactrians in Kapisa and 
Gandhara at the licginning of the second century u.c. to the invasion 
of the Epht halite Huns in about 450 .a.d., a period of well-nigh six 
centuries, a whole host of .stupas, chap<*ls and nionasteiies with images 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were constructed in the region, con- 
verting it into a veritable second Buddhist holy land, as a counteipart 
to the .'mrient h<ilv land of Gautama S^akvamuni in Magadha^Many 
sacred relics found their way there fiom the holy land of the (langes, 
and were enshrined in stupas built in ord(*r to bring health, peace and 
honour to the princes and jieoples of the land. Legends w’cre created 
concerning the transport of the Buddha himself to this region to 
work miracles; and certain north-w'cstem sites came to be associated 
with famous episodes in tlie lives <»f the Bodhisattva. It was in 
Gandhiira and Mathura that the first Buddha images were con- 
strucied. In the north-west thi^y were at first Apollonian, and their 
elegance is sophisticated and insijiid, Hellenistic and Roman in 
aesthetic ideal and treatment. At Mathura on the other hand, the 
Buddha images were modelled after the style of the ancient ascetic 
figures in the neighbourhood including the Parkham Yak^s, and 
at their best show’ a marvellous blend of grace and serenity, delicacy 
and poise. The exc-cution of the Bnddlia image indet'd ushered in the 
golden age of Mathura sculpture. Both Gandhara and Mathura work- 
shops sculptured hundreds of Buddha figures, as well as episodes in 
the life of the Bodhisattva, in stiipas and monasteries commemorating 
the most important Yak.s,is. Gradually the piety and poise of the 
Mathura images subordinated the Hellenistic elements of form and 
decoration of Gandhara. Yet the Hellenistic school contributed the 
well-nigh ubiquitous diaphanous robe to the rendering of the Buddha 
figure throughout Northern India. 
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The Gotkico- Buddhist Art of the North-west 

Within a few decades this Indianiscd Gandharan sculpture blos- 
somed forth into what Grousset has called a magnificent Gothic 
phase, encountered espcciallv at the sites of ancient Nagarah5ra, 
Hadda and Taxila. This (iothico-Buddhist art of the Kabul valley, 
characteristic of Ihe third century onwards, is the highest testimony 
at once to the superbly successful assimilatirm of Greco-Roman, 
Iranian and Indian tiadition« and techniques and to the spiritual 
creativeness of the human spint. Brother to the Romano- Syrian and 
Pahnyrian ait of the sauw peiitjd and succt's^or to the Gieco-Roman 
of Kabul and the Punjab, it starts from new bases and cf>ens a new 
cycle. The Ftcnch writer riescribes it with groat enthusiasm: 'The 
head of some solemn an<l beaidtd ascetic almost KvjIIs our "Beau 
Dieu” of Amiens; some uf Ihe heads of "barbarians” might remind us 
of the saints on the uoitli-west «l«M»r of RIumuis. rert.iin heads in the 
army of Mara tie.iled proto's!}!!! h are akin, not to lireek art, but to 
the contorted, caricaturist demons of »tur Hell.s, the decfuative heads 
and gargoyl**s of the thirteenth, century. Other bearded demon lieads 
might suggest some "King I)a\id’’, On epitain dimimiti\e heads of 
monks in .stucco we see again the witty, sharp, “smile of Rheims”. 
And that again is almost an angel of Rheims, emerging with no ti.in- 
sition stage from the Greco-Roman divinity, that tall figure carrying 
llowets in a fold ot its garment to throw in the footsteps of Buddha'. 
The reinarkabl'* reseml '.uKe lietween tlu head ot the Ftrahmana 
asretic at Hadda and the laiuous Beau l)ini df tin. C’atheilraJ at 
Amiens, and between the stucio bead of tlu iJevata, luwv in the 
Museum of Fine Ails, Boston, and many a figuK* at I'hartres is not 
difficult to < xplidn. A millennium inaj scpaiatt the Kiisaiia age from 
the tiolden Age of Kinojican calhcdiid sculptiirr . but the s.une new 
emphasis on human ten(lcnie.ss .md the expiession ol inner force and 
tension rather than classic.il unify and p'Mse that the intstical move- 
ments ol both M.ihayana Buddhism and Clnistianify demanded, 
produced a lrc.sh, lively liumani-trc style. The human figures re- 
ceived, whether in (.iandhara or in north luancr*, distinctive linea- 
ments cml)od 3 ’ing all the nuaace.s of the mental attitudes thiough 
which the Bodhisattva or the ('hn.stian saint was supposed to be 
passing. 

Mahayana mysticism had the srune ofiect on the formal conven- 
tions of Greco-Roman art in the proiluction of Gothic as Latin 
Christianity had in the West, hut a thousand >ears earlier— -'un- 
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doubtedly by no means the less curious of the adventures of the 
human mind’. It was Huna iconoclasm that extinguished tliis radiant 
glow of human genius just as it had begun to shine, and to brighten 
the art of Central Asia and China, to which it was being carried by 
hundreds of monks and artists through Baniiyan, KapiSa and 
Nagarahara, across the snows of the Hindukush. The conquest and 
devastation brought by TorarnSna and his sou Mihirakula as the 
fifth century was drawing to its close inflic+ed one of the major 
tragedies in the history of the world’s art and culture. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE CLASSIC PERFECTION AND SPLENDOUR 
OF THE GUPTA RENAISSANCE 


The Centuries of Peace 

THE Ku^n Empjtc, as we have seen, gave peace to India and her 
north-western borderlands for at least three centuiies during an 
epoch in world history in winch the Roman Empire gave peace to the 
West; and it nurtured ^he expmision of primitive Buddliism into a 
world -wide religion. After the Mauryan advance the Kusanas opened 
the gates tor the expansion of Indian civilization through the Uttart- 
patha to Western, MiddE and Easiein Asia. But India’s frontiers 
along the btinks of the Omis and the Kabul were vulnerable. The 
Wliite Hiinas, or Lphthedites, dominated Central Asia from 407 to 
553; they occupied Bactria (4J5), and alter being defeated by 
Sassanid Bahrain Gor (428) .seized Gandlura. Their signal victory 
over Sas.sanid I’eio/ f’^eed them for raids fnim the Punjab 
into Hindustan, whidi completely destnn'ed the Ku.sapa riviliz<a- 
tion. The Huna invasion of Ilmdi'stan began not later than the reign 
of Pkandagupta Vikramaditya (a ». 455-,t67). Meanwhile the Scyth- 
ians, now Aryanised, <'stablisht'd and increased their power in 
Western India under their various satraps. It is probtible that some 
other foreigners came into the fluid Indian scene in this epoch, viz,, 
the Sassanians, \\ho hold sway ovei g^iater Sakasthana in India 
until about a.p, 390-400, when these territories, comprising Sind. 
Kathiawar, Gujarat and Malwa, were reconquered by Chandragupta 
II Vikramaditya. An inscription in Pahlavi of the reign of Shapur II 
(310-379) found in Perscpolis refers to the Sassanian governor of 
^asthana as the Sakansah as well as the Dabiran Dabir of Hind 
(India) Sakasthana and Tukharistan. Kalidasa's reference to the 
bearded Parasikas encountered by Raghu on his Western march by 
the land-route from Aparanta is notew-orthy in this connection. The 
Ns^as of the Yamuna valley diove the northern Scythians towards 
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the north-western borderlands of India. With such danger from 
foreigners Indian culture was at a low ebb. But the Gupta Empire, 
the successor after about live centuries of the Mauryan Empire, then 
arose in the Ganges Valley, with its capital in the ancient city of 
Patahputra. 

In its heyday the Gupta Empire (a.d. 330-535) extended from the 
Arabian Sea tu the Bay of Bengal and obtained :illegiance from the 
§aka and Kusana rulers of West and North- .vest India up to the 
BaJhika region (Balkh), and also from the kings of Ceylon and ‘all the 
islands’ comprising Dvip.’lntara Bliarata, or the Indian cfilonies of 
the eastcni seas. Yet this mighty empire reeled for some time under 
the blows of the advancing Hunas, Skandagupta (<155-467) won a 
memorable victory over them in .'ibout a.d. 456, which has been 
extolled in the legend of Vikraniaditya, narrated by Somadeva in the 
Kalhasaritsagara. The Bhitari pillar mseription refers to this in 
grand kfivya st5'le. The favourite of the goddess of fortune and 
splendour of the Imperial Gujitas was shaken and convulsed by his 
enemies. But after the battle, ‘exclaiming “the victory is won", he 
betook him«elf, like Kii^iia aftei slaying his enemies, to his Aother 
Devaki, whose eyes W'orc tilled with tears of joy'. Skimdagupta’s 
victory was epoch-making, and came five years after the deleat of the 
savage Hiina leader Attila by the Romans and Goths at the battle 
of Chalons (a.d. 451), which postponed the end of the Roman Empire 
in the West by a quartei of a century (a.d. 476) The Hunas after 
consolidating their emjiire, which C'xtended from Persia and Khotan 
to the Punjab and Malwa, tried ag-iin under the tyrant Mihirakula 
to penetrate into the Ganges Valley, but were again signall}’ defeated, 
by .a confedeiacy of piinces headed by YaSodharman (a.d. 533). 
Settled and Indianised in the upper Punjab, with some branrhes 
penetrating as far as Chitiakuta and Airikina pradesa (Eran in 
Madhya I’rade^al, the Hunas accepted Saivism. 


The Golden Age of Gupta Culture 

Humanity lived five privileged centuries in India, from tb^* fourth 
to the close of the eighth, under the Guptas and Har^a, .and their 
successors, comparable to the age of Pericles in Athens, of Augustus 
in Rome and of Ebzalioth I in England. It w-as the age of the formula- 
tion of the six Brahmanic pliilosophical systems, of the poetrv and 
drama of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Kumaradasa, Dai.i^n and Vi^ahhadatta, 
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of the great redactions of the epics and the Puranas, of the Mahay^a 
nietaph5?s.cs of Asanga, Vasubandhn, and Djnnaga, of the astronomy 
of Aryabhafla and Varaliatnihira, ol the plastic ait of Mathura, 
Vidiia Samath and Nalanda, of tht uni\ersities of TaKila, Nalanda, 
Vikrama-.ila and Valablii, of the Chmese pilgnmagcs to the holy 
land of the Ganges, and of the Hmdmsation of South cast Asi ‘^*This 
age saw .ilso the Ceylonese embaso\ to Samudragupta (in about 
A,i). JOo), liaisis einbissy to China (ad t> 4 i), the thru missions 
of Wang-IlH un -1 sc (ad 643 ri«; 7 ), \a‘OV<timan’s embassy to 
China (a d 731), th< mission of Slnlaraksita and I'adm is imbhava 
to Tibet, and the P.^lIa^a contiibuliou to the colonial development 
of the East, and its art, np till the end of the nghlh 1 mtuij' A‘ the 
age dn\c to its dose it witnessed the use of the Pila Kinpiie 
(725 1107), v\ Jth n > su/eramtj ( xtendine from 1 landhaia t > '< ding i 
under Dharmapala D 77(» Sift), and I's nnssionarv actnities in 
Nepal, Tibet, Sc iithem Iiidia, Ct\lon and ]a\- 1 1 01 tluee e».riluiiis 
athn the eteiline ol (lUpta pow»i and the Hiiiia oeiiipition of ttie 
I*m]ab and Malwa, the limp of cultiue and U lining shone 
Ihxoiighout the land, as Ifiuen-lsmg fiund, fioui kjsiniia to 
Kaiiehi anel horn \alil>hi to Tami dipti lln Enipero's Hnsi, 
Ya'»ovainiin, and NagabhatU H of the Pritilaia ehnastv, and 
Dh.nmapll i ol Bengal, kept an\e the Gupta li uhtion b'v then 
sue<es-,fnl lesl^tanee to loieign <nv.is’on uid In lluii pilromat o! 
eulliireand Iiainin, In laet the grt it Imjteinl (iiijit t ti teiitioneon 
stitutestli* ehssiealli e wvuk ol Inch in lulliiu tlnough thea'cs, 
utilised rather lh in uhhltrateel bv the Mosl* u ■< in>l t'le PaUiih 
\et even the edfloi t see nee ol the Gupta ,j{.( e nmol 1 m' ulf'juifdv 
appre ciated e\eept .is 11 e < nlinii aiion ol ttu ri."hm tine 1. \ i\,d that 
began eentunis bi h n aith P is\ainiti i m the iioith .me! with th 
^ata\ahaiias in the ‘outh, .aid that ga\e Irnlii the impiilir naim 
‘the ec'unti^ of the Brahin.inas’, as Hiue n Isang note d in the se % iiili 
rcntui\ Aftfi the iall 0/ the Siuig.is ni th Jird eentiuv > i tlu 
repubhe<ui andhe^as, who e'xti ule'd tlu 11 siva\ horn Ka]pu1.ini to 
the Punjab, the Bhai isnas, wlio ,aied o\< i a liig< pait ol Noitliiin 
India .and peifenimd ten A‘-\u.mcdhi sierifirt'- .inel the \ ikat ika , 
who ruled Central Ineli.i fiom their cap1t.1l it N.in<h-\.'ulhana 
(RamtcK, thutien miles from N igpui), suecessfiilh m.«mtaintd the 
Brahmamc n lonal resistanee .ig.amst the attacks of tlu Y.ivanas 
and Ku$anas it is true that the Yavanas and the Ku^nas eaivcd 
out large portions of the north, but they were no longer foreigners. 
The Scythian and Ku^na occiip.ition of the noith foi about thiee 
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centuries and a half shed to a large extent its foreign character and 
stamp; and for these three centuries and a Ixalf India was completely 
free from foreign inroads. 


The Broad-based, Neo-Brdhmanic Renaissance 

I 

It was this long i)enod of order »ind sreuritj that provided the soil 
for the fine flowering of Gupta culture, who.se distinctive character 
was. in accordance with the spirit of the age, assimilation rather than 
rejection, integration rather than conflict. The Imperial Guptas, 
styling themselves Bhagavatas, or worshippers of Jihagavan V^u- 
deva, were leaders of the Neo-Bralimanic icvival, but gave support 
also to Buddhist expansion. Like the Brahmanic Vi§pu-sthanas 
Deva-kulas and Deva-sabhas, the Buddhist and Jain viharas were 
objects of their supjiort and protection. The Buddhist moiiaster5' at 
Nalanda, according to Hiuen-Tsang, w'as built by the Gupta Emperor 
f^akraditya, which some historians considtT to be another name for 
Chandragupta II (Uevaraja); while the famous inonasterj' of tJudd.i, 
at Valabhi in the w'est, was <lue to the benefactions of the M.utrakas, 
the worshippers of Siva. Ten thousand students eould be accom- 
modated at Nalanda m its six-.stoieyed buildings, the gifts of six 
king.s. The teachers, who numbered i.'iio, gave a hundred different 
dissertations every dayVlhesc covered the three Vetlas, the Atharv’a- 
veda, Hetuvidya (logic), Sabdavidya (grammar imd ]>hilosophy), 
Chikitsavidva bnedicine), Saiikhya, Nyay.i, and Yoga-Sastr.i; and 
other subjects such as law, jihilosophy, astronomy and the grammar 
of Panini. At Nalanda Hiucn Isang studied all the collections of 
Buddhist books as well as the sacred books of the Biahmai.ias. It was 
usual at this University fo have different teachers expounding 
different and contrary schools of thought, thus raising doubts and 
provoking counter-arguments. Vainyagupta, one of the later Gupta 
kings, gave a donation to the Mahayana Buddliist vihara, the 
Vaivartika Safigha. Other great centres of Buddhist learning of the 
Gupta and post-Gupta era were Ayodhya, Kanyakubja, Vidarblia, 
Udayana, Valabhi, Ihinijravardhana, U^ra and Kanchipura; which 
all had their glorious phases, according to the rise and development 
of the differtnt schools of thought, and the patronage of the various 
local rulers. In philosophy, literature, art and the positive sciences, 
there was a free borrowing between the different schools and also 
from the Yavanas and other foreigners. 
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' In literary patronage and administration, no distinction was made 
between Brahmanas, Buddhists and Nirgranthas, ^vas and 
Vaifnavas, pure and mixed castes, or even between Indians and 
foreigners. 


The Gupta Tradition of Religious Eclecticism 

In the .sphere of Brahmanir.il religion proper, though Bhagavatism 
became the religion of tht Gupta empire, and though most of the 
Gupta Emperors, and following them the local kings of the age, 
called themselves P.irama-Bhagavatas (worshippers of Bh.igavan 
or Krisn.'i-Vasudcva), they also worshippid 5nkti or Iiiirga, invoked 
her in their .slienuous campaigns of conquest .ind defence aeainst the 
invading Hunas, and dejucted her on theii coiiii>; Sirpha-vAhana and 
Laksmi appropriately figured on many Gupta coins. Tlie w'orship 
of Siva, Sniy.i and KArttikoy.i. the god of war, wa« also popular. 
The breadth of Hindu religious belief in the Guptii epc'ch is indicated 
by the names of the various olbei divinities mentioned in inscriptions: 
Kubera, Varuna, Imlra, V.inia, Kumaredova, I.okaprda Maghavan 
and Brihavjiati. Otliei objects of devotion included Nara, Kinnara, 
Vklyadhara and thandharva. The Hindu sects th.it were important 
were the Bhagavatas, I'a4upatas, Mahe'^varas, and Siiuryas; and 
also jierhaps the Saktas, or Kajialikas, as these w'eic called byHiuen- 
Isang. Vedic liluals w(i" re’ ived by tbe Gujita emperors, especially 
the imiK'ii.vl hotse sarrificc as.sociatcd with fonquect. Alany other 
Vtdic ceieinonies, performed by various x'ak.ataka kings, find 
mention in inscriptions: Agni.stoma, Aptorjfima, Ukthya, Soejasin 
Atiratra, Vajaiiey.i, Bnha''patisava, and Sadvaskaia. The Brail - 
nianas ubseived the Panchamahayajna and Agnihotra litiials, and 
villages were giantcd to them for the performance f'f these saciifices. 

Brahmanical religion, as revived by ttie Imperial (bipias, one of 
whom, .Scuiiudragupta, was referred to as ‘the refuge of religion’ 
and 'the follriwer of the Path of tfn .'.icred hymns and of ‘the dictates 
of the SSstras’, .assumed a syncretic phase, embiacing the w’orship of 
a wide vaiiety of Hindu gods and goddesses and the restoration of 
Vedic ceremonies, w’hile at the same time adopting a tolerant 
attitude towa-'ds asceticism. Jainism and Buddhism. No doubt such 
eclecticism ai< jd the spread of Indian Br.ahmanical culture to foreign 
countries. That the Gupta tradition of religious tolerance and patron- 
age of all faiths, schools and sects was maintained in the time of 
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Harsa is shown by this Emperor's five-yearly convention of the 
Assembly of Mok§a, at which he used to offer gifts to selected 
Buddhists, Brahmanas, and heretics, and also to worship the Buddha, 
Stirya and ^iva in succession. 


The Classical Age of Clanficalion and Systematisation 

Within a compass of abotxt three centuries of the Gupta age and 
after a rapid change in the composition of the Indian population took 
place. This racial admixture stimulated intellectual freedom and 
promoted a liberal, catholic outlook, a spirit of intense devotion or 
bhakti to the personal god and, as the social expression of worship, 
compassion to fellow creatures. An undaunted flight of reason in 
metaphysics and logic xvas a.ssociated with an amazing proliferation 
of sects and the formulation of the philosophical systems, Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jain. 

Of the six systems of Hindu philosophy the oldest are the Saiikhya 
and Yoga, which are mentioned together in the Arthasastra, the epics 
and elsewhere. Early in the fourth century A.o. T.svara Kfi§i.)a 
produced the Sankhya Kiirika, and this work gave the Sankhya 
system its final form. For Yoga philosophy a similar theoretical 
formulation was provided by the Vyasabhasya on the Yoga-Sutras 
of Patanjali, prochiced in about a.p. 300. For Mimamsa philosophy 
the Sabara-bhawa, also composed in about a.d. 300, supplied a 
systematic exposition. As for Vedanta philosophy, in the Gupta age 
tliis seems to have been identified with the Upanisads. One of the 
authorities recognised by the Vedanta Sutras is of course the 
Bhagavadgita. But the Vedanta Sutras also refer to certain Vcdantic 
portions of the Mahabliarata (especially the twelfth book), .several of 
which represent forms of the Vedanta differing significantly from 
Sankara’s teaching and closely related to the sjj^steins of the Bhagava- 
tas. It uas not Sankara but Ramanuja who interpreted Vedanta 
according to some contemporary tradition; but that tradition has 
faded away. Bodhayana, wlio commented upon the Vedanta Sutras, 
cannot be identified. Nor do we know’ an5d;hing about Bhartripra- 
pancha, Dramidacharya, Upavarsa, Brahmanandin or Tanka, who 
preceded Sankara and Ramanuja, and who might have flourished 
in the Gupta period. The Nyaya-Vaisesika systems of philosophy 
received their systematisation at the hands of Gautama, who wrote 
the N\;aya Sutras in the early years of the Gupta period, and Vatsyay- 
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ana, who wrote his famous Myiya bhasya at the end of the foiuth 
century A u. In this he made a critical study of the Madhyamika 
doctrine of Sunj'ata and the absolute idealism of the Buddhist 
Yogach^a School. Finally, Praiaslapada's Padarthadharma- 
Sahgraha gave a syslcmutic fonnulation to the Vaiic'sika Sutras 
during this period. 

The schools of Buddhist phik>sophy were even more active. The 
famous brothers of Ayodliya, Asanga and Vasubaudhu, laid the fomi- 
diitions of the Buddliist Yogachara School of aKsolute idealism in 
about the beginning of the lourlh centuiy a.d. Asanga’s famous works 
included the Maliayana Sampangraha, the ogachaia-bhuinisdstia 
and the Maha\ana-sntralahkrua. Vasubandlm w.as thi' author of the 
Vii|i<atika, TiiniAalika and Paianiartha sa;»lati. Tie Mahay.lna 
school of absolute idc.'ihsni developed mo.M ligoroi. 3 ; Ihe con- 
ception'' of the non-reahty of the external woild and the reality of 
Vijriaiia, the essenee of Uliaimakaya, whirh provoked acute (oii- 
tioveisv hetwein Hindu and lUuldliisl sihools of |b(,ue,ht, and 
Intwion the lUiddhist ‘•(liooFtlunmtves. Tiii.sciaalsosaw the reline- 
luent of logic, <ind in this luld the Buddhists kd the way. 
Vasubaudhu s famous vork, larkasastia, an>l iJiuna'M’s Nva\ i- 
niukli L are ton.sideied to be aniom; tlie gnvti -.i .k lu'wenu ut-' 111 
Indian philosopliy. llie Jams nitanwhih' produced the latcvailliadhi- 
gama-sutra, wliicb is a leuiaikable e/foit in syttiinatisation The 
Gupta age was indeed an e|) 0 <h of foiinulation and svstriiial.sa'ion, 
cLaiilication and criliri. i, ti'stilcing to the real jilnlo-ophK.J power 
and originality that evisted among a huge \ai.etv ol active religious 
sects and schools ol thought. 

TJie tolerance and cdltomilx of the philo ophual and leligious 
discussions, which weie conducted in aicordance with est.dilislK'd 
print iples and piocoduies, ate amply evukiit from the following 
passage in the IIar§a-cli.irita, which de»ciibt& the bewikkrmg attay 
of sects and schools of thought that W'cm k j»re.sented at a ''gathering 
before a Buddhist mouk-feach- r who had bi-en tonvi'ited fron> 
Brahmanism, ‘llien in the midst a tlio trees, wJnlo he was vtt at a 
distance, the holy man’s pietenre was sutkleuly announeed to the 
King by his .set'ing \arit)us Buddhists Irtun dilfereni provinct's 
seated in divt'r.sf ptwitions. perched on inlLirs, seated on the rocks, 
reclining in ^ vers of creepers, lymg in thickets or in the shadow tif 
the branches, or squatting on the roots of trees —devotees dead to all 
pas.sion; Jains in white robes (Svetambaras) ; white mendicants; 
followers of Kp§na; religious students; ascetics who pull out their 
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hair; follo'wcrs of Ka^Ma; followers of the Upani§ads; believers in 
God as a Creator; assajcrs of metals; students of the legal institutes, 
students of the Puiaius, adepts in <«acnhccs requiring seven 
ministeiuig piicsts; adepts in grammar; followers of the Pancliaratra; 
and otheis besides, all diligently following tluir e>wm tenets, jion- 
dtiing, urging objections, laising doubts, leseihmg them, giving 
etymologies, disputing, studying and explammg, and all gathered 
there as his disciples’. 


The Spirit of the Neo-Brahmanic Revival 

Brahm.inie nrthodox\ rraetid te> the iluid social ^md mtelle'etual 
situation m scAer.d distinct w'ays By about 200 100 n e . the Maha- 
bharatam itse xpanded fonn and the ManavadiiaimaSastra presented 
the die scheme of lilt to eatliodox socic tv, hut the tinal sj sti m.itisa- 
tion of Biahniaiiit norms lii'in the philose'plncal and me tajiliysical 
vifwpointshad to wait till iheie'gime'tifthe InqK.n lUiuptas This then 
betaine neecssaiv in eirdci to meet tin fiesh daiigei ot souJIl laxity 
and deviation iiom foieigntrs, who though lndi.i'ii'-e>l Ateepted 
ditleienl herctic.xl sects t>f Hinduism ei d from B(ildhi>-ni, wlneh 
witnessed an upsurge of bhakti : nd a new soeial f/iiemtation with the 
n-'C ol the Maliatana at the beginning ol the ('liristiin era. bust, 
Bidhmanism leacted in the literary held Ihe moditieaiion m the 
Smritis and the einmtiation of Brahmamc Svicial and ethical ideals 
in the ledactions ol the Mahahharata and the m.ijor Tuiana-. served 
the most inijioitani purpo'-e td rtallitnniig Hindu law, custom and 
eultiiie against the incursion of exotic .end haihaiian lehals which 
the Yavanas and other Mlechchhas w’ore persistently mtiodiunig 
into Indian life Whole kmgdoins had be<n carved out in Gujarata, 
Klthiawai, Malwa, Mahara^tra anel the Punjab m the pre- 
Gupta penod by such foreigners and ‘Mh'chchhas’ as the ^kas, 
Sassannuis, Murundas, Ahhiias, GaidabhiUas and Yavanas 

Tlie eailv Dharma Sutras developed, as we have seen, the theory 
of Apaddhamia and Kali yaiga, or the age of soe lal decline, according 
to which the violation of duties by even the highest castes wras 
tolerated and even accepted, because of the exigency of social cir- 
cumstances. The Mahabh3.iatd refers to this, while the Bhagavadgita 
and the Puranas inculcate also the Messiame hope of the incarnation 
of the futuie basiour of Mankind, Kp§i]ia-Vasudeva, who would be 
reborn as many tunes as thcie was a decay of righteousness, for the 
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protection of the virtuous and the destruction of the wicked. The 
divine prophecy that the righteous order of society would be restored 
served to strengthen the common man's faith in his undent values 
and institutions, and to protect him against new’ influences and ideals, 
foreign as well as Buddhist. Positively, the Epics, the Puranas and 
the Dharma 4 astras elucidated and clarified the fundamental meta- 
physical principles and moral values that were accejitable to all sects 
and philosophical schools in Brahmanical culture. The entire social 
and metaphysical background of the Indian and his scheme of life 
found indeed, as never before, iich, vigorous expression in the 
voluminous Epic and Puranic literature, as well as in the classical 
Sanskrit kavyas. Sanskrit had begun to be renovated in Sudga 
limes, and under the (Juptas it virtually' replaced Piakfit as the 
language of the pe iple. As the great editors and scholars of the Gupta 
age expurgated, added, and elaborated material from the Maha- 
bharata and such Puranas as the. Bhagavata, bkanda, isiva, Matsya 
and Va\n, they’ not only rescued these from n< gleet, and even 
oblivion, but look the indispensable first step in defence of the 
essentials ot the Brahmanical dhatma against Buddhism. Not merely 
the Epics but also the major Puranas wc'’e d'^vcdojced to a liigh level, 
with th«' special object oi educating tlie Sudras and lh( wonien-lolk 
of Indi.T. 

Ihe religions movement took both an educational and patriotic 
turn Apart from the cg'^litanan trends of e.irly’ Paneharatra 
V.iisnavisin, Saivism, ‘''ikf'sni and other heresies, the orthodox 
Biahinana teachers end pic.iclitis, as they v'i*nt nnind among the 
common people Cdlling upon tlie K.satiiyas to lulfii their true social 
roK’ ill w'ai-Iike duties lathei ihaii in se'eliismn in mon.iste'ry’ or 
cloi'tc'i, ,anel also upon the Vai^yas mid isudras tei confoim to the 
eiharma of their vocations, weie lescumg the eounliy from the false 
pietism and other-worlellinoss that wer" e-mascnl iting the manhood 
of the lace. Such i)reae'hing went home to the people, who we*re &tnr<*d 
by the glonous tiaeiiiiems of military’ v.Jour of the legendary' 
K§alnya ho.ists, and repelled i t the immorality that was then 
gradually creejiing into the Buddhist Saiighairimas, many’ of which 
were rolling in wealth and luxury. This probably’ led to the exclusion 
of nun» from the Saftgha, as Buddhagho^a mentiems in about 
A.D. 500. 11 Chinese monk-pilgiim, 1 -tsing (673-685) must have 
been struck 1 y the accumulation of w’calth, the grananes and the 
host of servants, male and female, in a Buddhist monastery, for he 
did not consider these as wholesome, and stressed that the monk's 
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true um was to r^ach nirvana S^oon Ibe Epics, the P^iranas, the 
Hitopadc't'i and the Panchalanlr i were to ttike the place of the 
Buddhist Jatikas, altbouf'h the lornier were wntten in Sansknt, 
the Imgiia fi me i of the Gupta age 


Kalidasa’s Ra^hmamsam and Sanskrit Kdvva 

Kal'dasi !> R i hm unsiui, composed at thi bf ginning of the fifth 
1 1 iitui \ iccording to s< \ ( i d mt honlii s, is t la s tea of ( jiij >1 a inipi i lal- 
ism Allhoiiji its et.ntr il liguu is Kain icliandr i, it describes a great 
Digii] i\a uminisMiit of tla ccnqiubt of India 1 )\ Samudrigupta, 
whose lioiw -sai iilicc liiids an leho m the Mai n jkagnimitiam A 
modtl inahakawa it is <onc<rnnl witli all tlu gods ol human hff 
md (iniincnKs tht dttibutis of tlu tnu Tiuliin ihirwUr, as 
found in 1 h( K i„,hu dMiisti It (luiJnd .md Kstdfd the 
nirihiinnii d stlumt md nk iK of hk uul it tia & ina Imu set 
toith tin ‘uprfiniit of the HnddhiM iiitiif ol conipa’'Sion ,is ni the 
stot\ of Dilitu s Olid td his lx)i \ to a lioi ai v.\ih 01^1 fi 1 it*\Ktini, 
thf low Niuiduu vhiih i<- mmiiiscdil of iln [at d, 1 If, mil of 
(iau< III i sin'licaif, hinisilf to si\t tla ti d ruK fioin the jaws of 
tin 11 hui ji\ motl'ci 

( 1 is,K I ‘'insknl ivd\} I w IS situratid widi the spnil of tlu \eo 
Braliin in if a I ii nai'-*- iii< < < i ni t nud as it w is vt'tli tlu rf stoi iiion of 
order uul st ibihtv to tlu tronhhd caitl , tlu find siibjn.,ation or 
c\puI*-ion of tlu damn I Mfiiluldias’ md tlu .dl round will luing 
md piospditf ( f tlu )K ojili fl o-isi n i f.irious p uu g^ ru (jir tsti) 
ou''ainudra».iiptains(ribfdon 'ijnllar '<• \ 1 I ih dm! fi \ i> ,j 5 )isan 
iMclldit (\unjjli of tlu ka\^a sttfi Jlu ^^t(^Ul luonuid wlun 
( h mdr ignpt 1 1 m hn old ige ( boosts S.imndi.ieopt'i as hi-) hen before 
tlu f onrl IS \i\k 1 K dcwnbid ‘ Ih is luibk , aithtliise woids he 
tnibiaeid h'ln, trdiifus of jov betir^ni)' his emotion lit gi/cd on 
him with tear-lilled (>ts, following, hi i\er\ iiuntmtid md weighing 
his w 01th the courtiers sii^hid in rein f, nKl}.loom\ wen the faus 
f f his kinsfolk and ‘•aid to him, Do thou protei I all this caith" ’ 

r \o and a half eentuncs aftir th< Impenal Gupt is Hmen Isang 
Rkrs to Sanskrit as tli' language of thf enltuiod classes, mtluding 
the Buddhists, the best S-amknt, both spoken and wntten, bemg 
that of Middle India But there were, he noted, \ariations from the 
onginal source and standard, which by use became the norm, and 
gave rise to vulgar dialects removed from thi pure style As a matter 
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of fact, cvrn the Budrlhist .md Jam philosophers and literary men 
now began to wiile in insknl , which replaced Pali and the Pr 5 knts 
as the language of th( common people, understood from one end of 
the contment to t lie oHiei , .uid even bevond m Soulh-E.ist Asia. This 
was all the more ncf t '•s m sjn( e besides the popular Buddhist J§tnka 
stones, which a(l untd widt eelebntj, important Buddhist kavyas 
such as the Budilha-chiriti, the Saundanuianda and Jatakam^S. 
were written 111 ''Uiskiit .md ipp ikd to the Hindu elite. To these 
K<‘\lidas,i’s Ktghiix 'insim md Kiunaiasimbhavam, which is con- 
cerned with the siiutiU of the Indun home and timilv, served as 
icjoindiis on behalf of !>. ilmi nisni and tlu Ihahm.inic social order. 


The Mutiuil 1 simiJatio.i >f Jhhefs hi\<ern Br< 7 hmauism 
and nuadlii <n 

Hu second nu 111 I*. Innmii cnKuo me I the f h die nge of 

Bii kilns' 1 w Is l'\ I ilsiii il \ inel < it ol ’ 1 saiK it ar (i>tcel the 
Bnddli I 1 OIK (>i t 1 e tio ) ( ’inlioiis of Visini 11 k Hindu mas^e-. 
Will tlm- ndtiMdii <((|i I ]uus\ is oju ol (he v oious complex 
mil Ike III il e'o Ml wnlii to I’t Id ol P>i ihmini'm Wlnli on the 
leicul side the le \u i( iiihi in 1. ' u 'e s 1 )> < w( ( 'i tin' nn .il f imilies of 
Incln iTU<-p»(Civt eif t'u n lein, rni'klliist 'siiv.i o' Vi'siuna, on 
tlu eioctimd ide th le weu mutual issmiil itiori ind iiite giatum of 
(logiiiis md 1)1 Ik i \ i- 111 d e s. 1 luAidu 'eel le tinge 11 the w.itens 
c'f (teinit\ he foil tlu (ii.tikui ot tlu leisino , hceann* m tlu* cmpti 
ige , till' ii.,h tlu il K MiK < 1 111 un ituin a dvn imu sa\iotit of inin- 
kirul hiiMissnme p onns> ,11 icike 1 imjr l'/\e foi hunnnit\ King 
<ikin to t*i it eif the eoi ijnssumde BeuJhis itlc i of hldri^.ln.! Buddh- 
ism 111 * (hniimsm eit tlu ckiU n* both M.ilii\."mi Puddliisin and 
itfoiuicd Hinduism 1 rou, ht re h 'icn close 1 to tlu hc.ut eif th< masses, 
and w I's I mincntlv suited to a e eisnu'iioht in poch m wliu li \ orship 
mil w (irk had to be iceoneikd Infacttue crlt of sell sarnlue, sen ice, 
and compel ^lon foi .ill neatt'i. +ands eiut .is the common katuie 
of all faiths in the Ciupt t ago, .mil the ideal of h.irmonismg work and 
woiship, aitiviti anl siTcnit'v. wa« given elassu expres>-ion m 
Kalidasii's poems .uid di inns, whoso <h.isti* .md elegant lingnage 
has been a mice ft nspiiatioii <o the* Indum through the centimes. 

Buddhisn , meanwhile, had itself undeigone a profound change. 
The eaily emphatic dcimind foi a bleak with saipsara and the 
adoption of monachism for .11 w.is rciecti'd by the new Maha>ana 
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interpretation, which reconciled the worldly and the religious life by 
identih’ing the Bodhisattva's peace and activity with the life of the 
world; niiA’iiria itself now meaning not the flight of the Alone to the 
Alone, but a dynamic, eternal and infinite outpouring of the One-in- 
the-All. Further, though Buddhism completch' re])ndiated the 
Brfihmanie social gradation and classification of duties according to 
varna and stage, or order of life, the social climate of the Gupta age, 
characterised by the inter-mixture of casti's a.’d caste functions, left 
Irttle difterence between orthodox}' and heresy in this respect. 


The Interchange between Mahdydna Idealism and Veddntism 

Tliirdly, Brahmanism reacted at the intellectual level. Buddhism, 
which appealed to th(* aiistocnicv of intellect ami remained the 
religion of a very .small minority of the Tiulidn pec>ple, dcielojx'd 
exceedingly subtle, comjJex and claboiato metapliy.sjc.il docinnes 
which ci^-stallised into as ma.n\ as eighteen sicts, mentioned bv 
Hiuen-Tsaiig, tlie most inipoitant being tin. Mjdhv.imika.s and the 
Yogac haras, developed by Naearjuna, As.ingd, Vnsnbaiidhii anil 
other great patiiarchs in the (jiipla periml. Mali.'i} jn'a metaphvsiral 
speculations, some of which repiesent the highest ihghtsc v>-i echieved 
by the human intellert, piovoted eneigetie re.ielions rejoinders and 
reconciliations in i>ithodo\y, the most nigniiicant bnng the Vedanta 
system. I.uerarv’ hisloridn.s attribute the jiarticuhu rp,niisads that 
are exclusively Vcdantic to a perioil siveiai lentniies after flie 
beginning of the ('hnstian ira Smli is the Mandiikya, with its 
commentary, the Gaur.l.ipadha Karika, uliich is probably of the 
seventh century. Between the first and fifth centuries, the 
philosojihical systems of Brahmanism were ev'olved and formulated; 
all of them resting on the notion of Atman, Brahman or the Universal 
self, eternal, omnipresent and idintical vnlh the Absolute. In the 
Vedanta’s rejection of dualism, and its stress on the doctrine that the 
discrete and manifold phenomena of the world are real in so far as 
they are grounded in the Absolute, Atnian-Brahman, and its 
corollary, that man’s bondage exists only through illusi<m or Maya; 
and that as the vr-il of his illusion is done away with, his bondage and 
salvation, transmigration and mukti, existence and non-existence, 
become identical, we reach not the borderlands but the very heart 
of the Buddliist prineijiles of .Surliness and cosnuc vacuity or silence, 
which must themselves have been influenced by early Vedantism. 
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One of the most brilliant Mahayana texts, the Laiika.vat5ra SStra, 
probably composed earty in the fifth century A.D., actually compare 
the unreality of the phenomenal world to the horns of the hare, the 
son of a barren woman, and the circle of fire that is produced when 
a burning stick (alata) is whirled round. Such a notion, along with the 
positive conception of Tathagata-garbha (the womb of all that merges 
in Suchness), which is veiled by the phenomenal appearances pre- 
sented by the operation of the senses, formed an integral part of the 
development of Vedantic non-duality, which ran an almost parallel 
course with the uncompromising idealism of Asanga, Vasubandhu 
and Kumatila and Sankara, so often referred to by Hiuen-Tsang. 
This similarity to the doctrine of Atman :is the eternal agent and 
the unconditioned is recognised in the Lahkavatara Sutra, which 
states, however, that 'this explanation of Tathagata-garbha as the 
ultimate truth and reality is given in order to attract to our creed 
those heretics who are supcrstitiously inclined to believe in the 
Atman doctrine’, and lhat the teaching of a philosophy which admits 
of no soul or substance in anything (nairatmya) would frighten 
disciples. On the other hand, Gau^Japada, one of the most famous 
precursors of the Vedanta system and perhaps himself a Buddhist, 
fully assimilated the doctrines of cosmic emptiness and Suchness 
of the Buddhist schools of Madhyamika and Yogachara, and reached 
the conclusion that the Upanisadic doctrine of the unconditioned, 
eternal, universal, silent Atman is the same as the Buddhist ultimate 
reality of non-dual, e. mal, undefinable silent Vijnana or vacuity, 
‘from which there is no coming into Being in any manner as the 
Bnddhas have shown'. 

What differentiates Vedant'sm, with its stress on ‘neti, neti’, 
which is in close accord with the Madhyamika doctrine of the Void 
(^unyata), is the essentially positive doctrine that Brahman- Atman is 
transcendent, and yet eternal and omnipresent, given in every 
moment and phase of consciousness. G.iu<;lapada's conclusions thus 
led the way to the reinterpretation of the Upani§ads on Buddhist 
lines, which crj'stallised in the hends of Safikara into the philosophy 
of the Vedanta. Sankara could not but have been influenced by the 
doctrines of Buddhism and Jainism; they may even have been 
flourisiiing still in his home-land. At the time of Hiuen-Tsang’s visit 
in the sever, h century Maha-Koiala, Mahwa^tra and the KoAkaua, 
all maintained Sahgharamas with Buddhist monks, partly Maha.}^- 
ist and partly Hinayanist. Amaravati was an ancient seat of 
Buddhism. Dihnaga, the famous Buddhist logician, came from the 
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Andlira country, while the name of the famous Mahayamst scholar 
Ncigarjuna is also associated with the onuent site of the Nag^- 
jumkonda stupa Pi<«!umibly, thcrcfoic, Sankara must have been 
faniih<ir with Buddhist ideas In om of his commcntain s lit ob^ei V( s 
I he doctime of the unTCdlit\ of the oxtanal woild was indeed 
propounded by tlu Buddh i w lio ad ipt< d himself to IJw m« ntal state 
of some of his discipli s, whom he jHitcn t d to be att ichcd to t x.temal 
thmjjS Init it does not npiesint lus own Mt\ s, according to which 
cognitions alont an rtal Scholaii hive also noted the sinking 
analogv bctwitntlK RJ iliajandjiosit'on fnll\ t Kpounded m the I otus 
sutra and Sink in s own iritie d pioeediiic, distm in hiiir the piia 
and ipara \id\ri iml between the loiiespondme li\ts Ihiis elots 
orthodoM taki nvti m integiil pirt < f Biiddliist di>etiine The use 
of Maha^ana Buelelhisiu ripi<*-tiits the eonqntst of the mj 1 eiied 
of Gautama b\ Hindui'.ni Ihe ti e e t tlie Vedanta the most f imous 
and conipiehensiM eif the Tndiin phdo'ophicil svste is wln^h still 
eemimands the allcgiinee of (he elm mfndii initkN'hi tnumpli of 
Budlhi m over Us coiupieror ><o w neh r Smku i s i tetj)' T tion 
was eoiiekmiK d b\ eiithodox' is <hi iii-ed Hi »ldlii><m 


( lasstcal and Rc’itfai ti in Liieiatuic 

The peace <uid tiinquillUv eU the Imd jiiovci lev (in iIi' (o the 
full expiessiop of the n UioTi d (inns wiiehi utedi'unM li*hit 
was exotie and foreicn is iie,vei beioie He ^.rniitl hi<l leng been 
prepared bj cont id with the He lie me It mi ti ii n ( himse we riels, 
now in the spieiou ac« of the Gmn is with it '.unneicv ot insure 
foi the relinfd nedjlitv, kavv < eham i line poetry md •■loiies ol 
romance and adveiitaie ill blejssomeel tonh I jve inel idvniturc 
nalurallv e»eeupifdthe leading place 3 In the elis ua1 1 utn of Inelia 
theie IS iiPithei sejue <im’shncss ibout se \ n jt l>intislj ‘t hsu ditv llie 
joys of a cemjilc are often deseiib'il m the h^,ht of the iirinnplis of 
Kamasastra (the seience of eioiie >) vet time is no exit,* ention nor 
exuberince of the st xmil se ntimceUs In the gre it pe)« ins ol Krdid is.i, 
who hved between A d jo<i and 455 accoiehn ' to nnnv selndais wc 
find the gentle and smooth ceuirst of fimily love desenheel m a most 
exquisite, idealised setting I ove is a diseijilnu and trinsmut ition of 
desire and its bhss can only be taste 1 bv a coujik long aerustomed to 
the eiiscipline of Kama (passion) Yet we also find m Kalielasa the 
poignant grief of Rati fen her husbanu Kami deva, who was burnt 
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to ashes by Siva before the dii'ine nuptials could be celebrated, and 
the de(‘p longing of Yaksa for his Itcloved, which spills over into the 
whole univeise in the diij), dnp, dnp of the raiiiv season Love, all- 
pen’^dsive and .vll-fullilhng, 've+ gentle and rt'liained, compounded of 
passion and obligition, is the kejnole of Kalidasa's poetry 

His Kumar is.iTnbha\ t is ])trhaj>b the finest kavya m *san'-knt. It 
gives a classii pwtun of the contempUtive divm« pair, Siva and 
Tma ‘siv.i has bc(‘n the arclietvpe of the Induin yogi ever since the 
immemoml a^e of the Indus a\ili/ation that carvtd the limestone 
torso at Mohfii] 0 (l iro, and lu the tTiipta ]wii(h 1 the scrcnitj of th* 
Siva image w is uu'ffintd b Thiddln-.* ( iittnipUtion and iroagc- 
makinc Jhc Kumar is nuNm 1 d(s»Til)'*s Sivi in the tranquilhty of 
yoga S( lied under the d* \ alaru tree, still as i flame uhtre no wind 
blows, 1 rh'ud wi hoiif ram ni>d 1 1 ike witlmut npph , 1 p '‘art of the 
uniiinf]'^ reiintnilioii 01 niture with tin advent of spimg and the 
God of Lov( . 

fo him i )Uns th( h< lul'fid Thua gailnid* 1 Wiili '•pimp flowers, 
to ofh I hii v(r hip Sh sr itt< 1 downs it biva’sfttt ind makes her 
bow 'su i bh s bi r M iv \ m liivt a husbaml Vvho never gives 
it teiitioii to motbi r wo'u m 1 m"i olUi ^ him a ro-.xxy of seeds fiom 
1 iTusCs gi »'\n II ilu M iiidl’ ’ 11 \s “siv i is < oinp to accept it, Kama 
the (, id of T <i\( binds his lull md h ts flv h>s unf iJmg snow \ i, 
who < fniiuii )i ■.luhtK di lirbid Iikr thr st i it tlu Tisin^of tre 
1110(11 fienii'ts hp to S' till hu i monifiit ou s tresh lip', 
IS nd IS till bimbi f iit I 1 u too 1 itr vs hii dihghl liei i'>te is 
sh"hth • iit(d md hr vis 1 diltd Mv iniim. Jiati b controls 
hmiMll t rills till (lod ol T o\i doing Ins imsibuf incl KUncfs Ima 
t< i‘l •jWUhoTii ghiu 1 b " luulive 

Kami’s will R i bjiliiK m inns in 1 to s md ilf*(.rinin s to 
ipii lol iti iHi-vdl I'P ( I’miMipvii wluihslu isk'- S jjt ng to pupart 
I IP I i- bifflid md sliiinid uid dc an lU ■> lui own bi lut/ bin 
litiimini.'- to 111 iki li b aut'\ fiuilii’ l\ .ui'-lf nln s ih it may tax 
K I1] >■( 'Ipih j)i u i’-. d bv the ir< boiiti s Hi w < Isi can dii seenn the 
iinmoitilh < itsurii in nmnoj ihuslnnd In suimmi •■hi places 
hirsdf 111 till imdsr ot bl i/iiir tnc- and p i/i 1+ Ihi sun, the souri* of 
life 111 the 1 ims shi is li< nihcd fiom he.ij 10 foot as she hes on a 
haie slab Ilu nudits watih 1 ’r fiom ibove with their bghtnmg 
flashes. In v itir slie stands m icy water, 1 hi bli/zards pelt hv‘r with 
a thick ma' of slut But she does not mmd her penanci and pities 
two diakiavaka birds that cry to oath othei m their separation m the 
dark night Ultimately, the mortiluations iliil ar* wasting Uma's 
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delicate frame move the ascetic god, and he derides to accept her. 
He appears in disguise to test her devotion and promises to many 
her. ‘From this moment, O drooping maiden, I am thy slave', so 
spake he whose crest is the mof»n; and straightway all the fatigue of 
Uma’s self-torment vanished, so tnie is it that fniitful toil is as if it 
had never been’. Then the seven sages appeal and settle the marriage. 

Siva and l^ma are the God and Goddess of tho universe, whose 
union is the union of l^atyaya and Praktiti, (K ighuvamsaip, XI, 56), 
and whose task it is to perpetuate the scheme of the universe, the 
race of man and the heiitagc of dharma. It is the tapas of both that 
prepares the ground for their marriage and Jainilj life, Tfie norms of 
human love and marriage are .set by the Divine tapas that precedes 
the delights of w'cdlock. 'Fhe Kumar a^Ambhava eloquently delineates 
the siuictity <»f the forces that make the Indian home and family. 
Out of the union of ^iva and Uina is born the war-god Karttikeya, 
W'ho saves the w'orld from the menace of thi demon Tar aka. 


Romantic Attachment versus Manieil Love 

Indian culture has alwa\s disi*>niitenauced Torn.iritic love di.s- 
sociated from social rluties. Kahda«A’v pj< at -h-anias, .‘^dkuntalain and 
Vikramor\'aiiyarn, bol h deal in a must t ham mu; niaiun i with 1 omantic 
stories of j)as.sion and seuc t .ittaclmicnt followed l>v separation and 
suttering. The loving, oddly t :>tr.invcd pair in the Abhijhana Sakunt 1- 
laip are finally united in marriage, but not b( fore thi'ir spiiits have 
been chastened by tiibulatioius patiently borne and the birth of a 
child, who becomes the s%Tnbol ol the pufect luiioii. In tlu* drama, 
SarAgarava rebukes Sakuntala, wlwn she is rojectid by Dusvanta, 
‘Thus docs one’s heedlessness had to disaster’. 'Hu curst* of the proud 
and angry sage, Durvasas, on i>akuntala, for her dtiehction ot duty 
through the intoxicatitin of lo\e. s5Tubolis('.s the stt rn but beneficent 
rebuke of society to th(' heroine v\ho liglnly turns to thought.s of love. 
Similarly, in Vikraniorvaiiyarn, Pharata’s tursc on I'tva^i stands for 
society’s uncompromising rcpiiinaud. Lo.st 111 lur lo\e for PuTunivas 
as .she is jilaying at ‘I,aksinf-Sva\’amvara' in heaven, she so forgets 
herself that when she is asked, 'Who is the Lord of thj’ heart?’ instead 
of answ'eiing ‘Puru^otlama', she answers ‘Pururavas’. f>n the curses 
of Durv 5 sas and Bharata hangs the unfolding ot the jilot in each of the 
dramas. In the Kumarasambhava neither the blossoming youth of 
I'^ma nor the desire of J^iva can unite the Divine pair; contemjilation 
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and austerity for both are necessary preludes to the Divine nuptials. 
In the ^akuntalam and the V^ikramorva^yam it is not until love 
passes through an ordeal of sorrow and its impetuosity and intoxica- 
tion are left far behind, that the kmg-lovcr and heroine arc ready for 
reunion and permanent happiness, with the heroic boy, Bharata, or 
A5ms, as the hope and promise of the future. 

In the Gupta age the Gandharva pattern of union — ^thc love-matdi 
followed by the spirits of the sky — ^wliich was lawful in the past, was 
going out of vogue and Kalidasa stiongly condemned such a secret 
and passionate attachment. ‘A union, especialty in private', observes 
K^idasa in the Sakuntalam, ‘should be formed aftei careful examina- 
tion. Friendshi}* towards those whose htaits aic unknown thus turns 
into hostility’. The misfortunes ol both Sakuntala and Urva<i are in 
large measure self-uuposul. lhas W’hile the curses panicijitte in the 
nature of an inexoiable and inc.alciilable Fate or Destiny governing 
the development of the plots, the dramatic device here is akin to that 
of the Ghost in Funpidos and Shakespeare and cannot be regarded as 
oateinal and joitiiilous. It is Ik cause Kalidasa, while beluvmg in a 
losmic oidei grounded in De'^tinv, Rita or Dharma, docs not wholly 
dissociate human inisfoitune oi sulfeiing liom human ressponsibilitv 
that Ids dramas have won such wide recognition as masterpieces. 

According to IndLin liteiary tradition, of all arts rhe best is the 
drama, ol all drrtnias, the Aljlniuana tsakuntalani, of the Abhijfana 
^.ikuut.daiii, the fouilh art and ot that act. the veisi s m whicli the 
sagt bids faiewell to hi fo.v.e’ ilaughtiT. These depict the profound 
syinpatlij and t-nderness ol th.* hermitage tiees and cteepers. so long 
tended bj Sakuntala, lo whom I'lev bind in liiendsbip and devotion 
as she bids them farewell on s«'t .ng forth on Uei l: teful jouniey to 
the court of King Diisyanta. 'I In* entire world of treis, birds and 
animals sheds tears, strangely overwhelmed with anxietj at her 
coming misfortune, winch, .is a mortal, and in the fullness of her 
youthful lo\e, she can by no means an icipate. 'Fhc forest gazelle 
tries to pull her back, catching h >ld of the fringe of her garment, and 
runs after Iwi for a long way, in an attempt to prevent the agony that 
fate has ordaintd for her In Its pieocrupation wnth the thought of 
fsakunt ala’s coming ordeal the chakr.ivaka bird remains irresponsive 
to the call of his mate She ciies sloud, anticipating the piteous wail 
of ^.ikuntala t the court of Dusyanta, when the latter similarly 
fniu to rccipiocate. ls<\kuntala is loo full of romantic fervour lo heed 
warnings, but the cry reaches the fringe of consciousness of her 
friends, especiidly Priyaipvada. Out of the interplay of human 
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moods and the sympathetic response of the trees, animals and gemi 
of the forest hemutage Kalidasa’s poetic sensibility cieates a pro- 
found unity of the animate and maiumate worlds that is unsurpassed 
in the world s Iitenture And against the background of this mtense 
and poignant human situation, which mtrges mto the natural setne, 
theie stands out the wise, dignilicd <ind soltiuu tiguic of Kanva 
Not lomantic passion but dttp, steady and intimate wedded Io\e is 
the Indian ideal Both Kalidasa and Bha\a' 'uti (who tlounsh*d in 
the seventh c< nturv ad), h<ivt utilised the giand ancit nt theme ol the 
coniugal lose of Kaniathandu and Sita, is told m tla Rainajana 
Bha\ abhuli w as the tiisl , how ( \ < 1 , to drama! is( il s < lu (pu red eoarse. 
His Uttararamach.ui!a is ihaiactciised by intensi pathos and skilful 
delineation ol dianiatic sitnatums, which aie ofltn divtlo^nd by 
departing from the stor^ of the original epit I he scene in Ai 1 1, whcic 
Sita goes to shop in fitigu' and .uixiel'j after bung shown the 
paintings dtjiifting nuKkiiti of fonst 1 ft is a MiiKib ])oiira\al of 
the dipth and nobility of conjugal lo\e W Ik k is Kalit'as 1 the rhild 
ot fortune in the (loldtn \gt ol the linpind uiiptis (\(«ls in 
dipictmg the ftlieit^ and tendniuss ol Iom BliaiahhuM biRn in a 
less spacious tpoih and i\p»jwnemg tlu jiohticd i usitiiths ot 
Kanaiii, icmoIs girattr Jtplh and pissuo, as wtli is maturity ot 
snitinunt Bha\jbhn<i obstrvt'- ‘soint m\‘tni(ni'. inn» i bend bunas 
things togethn I o\( dots not 1 idtcd oi piiiil oj'on t\Uinal cn. uni 
stantfs Tilt whitt lotus blooms with Hk iis( ot th< >nn, tlu moon- 
stone nit Its with tlu rise of the < oKl-raj t d mtHjn Boi h KaliiLisa anti 
BhaiabhQti nobh sutcecd m setiing toith tlu i(it d ol tonjiiu il 
devotion disintv and fortitude in the stoiy ol Rama and Si'a, atid 
the profound jMthos of the fait ol the tiuten ib indoiii d oiil> bet uise 
thf king snbt idmati s Ins love ai d coTnjsission to the wi his of his 
ptople But in Bhavaohuti w( catamly disctm a dtijxr iiid mou 
mature exptrkmr underlined bv rielui (\[)i(s‘ion and moic pio- 
fuuiul intci pit 1 1 turn, than in KrUidasa lliiis bnnL.nig an aiuient 
legend into tht Indim s (e^ivdav txitiienio Iho aiptrinui 
(Lokottara), whosi thaiaeter is m uU uji td 'the rtlcntkssiuss of the 
thunderbolt anti the ti ntk int ss ot (lu bnddin,, flowt 1 ’, luic desct nds 
from the giand and heroic anna of the ejut to the ]»lane of 'ireliiury 
mc»rtals, with then bittei anguish and sullciing. 
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The Range of Gupta Literature 

In other directions, however, Indian literature developed to the 
extent that we have a drama like Viiakhadatta’s Mudrar^^asa, 
in which love plays no part, and politics is the one doinincmt passion 
— loj'alty to King Chandragiipta. Kalid^a, in his drama Malavika- 
gnimitraip, refers to such earlier celebrated authors asBhasa, Saumilla 
and Kaviputra. One of Bh^a’s best-kno^vn plaj-s is Cliarudatta, 
whose theme is the same as that of the celebrated Mrichchhakatika , 
the Little Clay Cart, prodmed long before the lim«' of Krdida&a, The 
characters of the play include villains, thievet, and courtesans; and 
yet we lind confulont goodness and humanity in the midst of sordid- 
ness, and beauty, love and fidelity in the mid.<?t of the storm and 
passion of life, (inly a civilization that h.id reached maturity and 
si'curify could have jirodiiLed .such a moving realistic diama -'is King 
fsiidraka’sMrichchhak-ipka- a genuint' instance ol ‘art tor iirt’s sake', 
3’ct suflused with the profound wisdom and scienity of India. Then 
there are the nairative tales (,f Gunadh^-a, Ui be lound ut his Biihat- 
k'ltha, coniposeil in the lirst or .second century .i.D., W'hkh tell of 
imiedibh explf<its of sailors, brigaiuls, rogues and hailots outwitting 
king*} and even gods. 'Iheri are also the romances of Daiidin, 
Siubtuidhu and Batia, in which we sometimes meet with a eomple+<- 
n |('ction of morals, though not of conscience-, and lUwaj’S uupoisible 
but piciutesqup ruses nid -idveiitures. 

The BatnSvali of fh. Emperor Harsa (.i.n O06 ^>47) and Raja^c- 
khaia’s K.irjmi-aniahj.in, (written at the close of the ninth centuri’l, 
are of value for the vivid di nptions thej'’ cont-im ol the spring 
festiVtd, the Kaniotsava, MadliJt.sava, o’’ Va.-.anlot3ava. Kaniadeva, 
the God ot T.ove, was w'otsliiiiped in the red A*^)ka tree, 'd the fo'it of 
which was pi iced Pradyunuia, regarded as lus incainabon. Gifts of 
sandals, sallron cakes, and flowers were oftered to the God b*? the 
women, wlio then worshipped their husbands as his ni.mile..tatioas. 
During the later epocdi, from tl • 'enth to the thiiteen cc nturies, the 
spring festival of Kani.adeva o^ Lak$mi merged into the public 
swing h'Stival ot Gauri whirl) lasted for a month; later still if w«vs 
gradually Iranstoniic-d into the Hcdi. Ihe Ratnaviili’s description of 
the Vasanfotsava is reminiscent of the scattering of coloured dust 
and the sp,.' ’Pg ot coloured water that occur in the modem spring 
festival. 

An humble but elegant poet of the period was V'jtsabhatti, who 
wrote an inscription (a.d. 473 474) for the guild of .silk-cloth weavers 

M 
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of Mandasorc, where a lofty temple of the Sun was renovated 
by them. He uses hne similes and metaphors with great skill, and his 
inscription reaches the level of a noble kavya. The silk-weavers, 
besides knowipg Iheir own craft, acquainted themselves with archery, 
astrology, ancient talcs, and religious discourses, and they also took 
part in warfare. The guild was not only rich and prosperous, and held 
in respect by kings, but its membcis, aware ol the transience of 
material goods, wtre of great piety. In the i iscriptiou (he city of 
Daiapura is most attractive!}' desciibed. 

Along with literature in its vaiious forms, painting, song and dance 
added to the enjo}’ment and embelhshnient of life. Iinpc'rtant lyric 
poets of the seventh century were Mayura, Magha and Bhartnhari, 
who wrote vividly and ardently on love in its diverse nuances. These 
poets were followed by another distinguished poet, Amaru, in the 
eighth century. In the Malavikagnimitiarp, w'c come across an actual 
dancing competition, and also a speech in which dancing is extolled 
as the divine of all arts. The tliipta cia also saw the composition of 
(he Kamandakiva Nitisaia (thiid-fouith centuiy a.o.), which is 
mentioned by Bhav'abhuli and Dandm. Continuing tlie Kaiitiliya 
tradition of government and methods of administration, the 
Nitisara’o general maxims and aphorisms give it a high place among 
the Nitisastras. The treatise obtained wide recognition and readied 
ev'cn the island of Bali, which wa« familiar with the Nitiiastra and the 
K^andaklya. Some sdiolars identify the anthoi oi the Kamaiula- 
kiya Nitisara with Sikliaiasvatnin, who vv.is tin* pnnie minister of 
Chandragupta TI, Vikramuditya. 

The spontaneity, oider, and upsuigc ot life, thought, and activity 
in the spacious age of the Gujitas were abundantly redected in its 
incomparable literatme. The influence of foreign cidtuial ennents was 
neghgible, and among all the literary forms it is onlv' in the drama and 
the romance that it can be discerned by critics. India’s reaction 
to foreign influences is best illustrated bv the dcv'clopment of 
the national style in Gupta sculpture and painting, which will be 
dealt with in a later chapter. 


Ackievetnents in the Positive Sciences 

The contact with the Hellenistic world bore fniit, however, in the 
field of the positive sciences. Varahamihira, w'ho wrote about A.D., 550 
includes in his Panchasiddhantika two Siddh^tas bearing foreign 
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names, viz., the Romaka, which is connected with Rome, and is 
probably deiived from Alexandria, and the Paulina, probably derived 
from Paulus Alexandrinus. Greek ideas bore rich fruit in the astro- 
nomical and mathematical sj’stems of Varahamihira, Aryabhatla, 
and later mathematicians. Here again, though India borrowed, j^he 
developed her own .s^-stems of astront>my, .Jgohra and geometry, 
which, through Arab mathematics, influenced the Western world. 
Aryabhatta (a.d. 476-499) wa.s the greatest matheniaticiiin of the 
age, having used zero and decimals, extracted souare and cube roots 
and solved quadiatic equations. Without tlie use of the telescope he 
calculated with some precision the position and movements of the 
planets. Bralimagupta, who flourished at tlie time of TTarsa, w'as also 
the greatest astronomer-mathematician of the W'uld in hts time, lie 
forestalled the discovery of the Newtonian law of gra\ iratuui. Within 
a century after his death, his Siddhanta was taken to Baghdad at the 
instance of Caliph Mansur tor translation into Arabic. 

Tlie Gu])ta age also saw a considerable de\eloi»ment of medical 
science (Oliikitsavidya). There weiehos])italsin the big cities and towns 
for both men and animals, .and the studa of me-dicine W'as compulsorj' 
for all at the University of NalandS, as w.'>s nofed by T tsing. The 
Chinese traveller refers to eight branche.s of niedual science practised 
by all physicians: (1) sores, inward and outw'ard, (2) diseases above 
the neck; (3) diseases below' the neck, or bodily diseases; {4) dem )piac 
diseases due to attack by e''il spuits; (5) the Agad.i medicine. i.<- , 
antidotes or imdicim. fur coiiuteracting poisons; (6) d]sta.>v^ of 
cliildien tiom the embiyo stage lo the .sixtienth 'veai, (7) the moans 
of lengthening life, and (.S) fh me1h(>ds ol in\ieoic.tmg the body. 
The traveller adds that am ]'.i\'sician win' is we’l versed in these 
nev'er fails to sccuie a living in the oKieial 5%er\ice. The suigical 
proces.ses of cauterising with fire and pei forming a punct'ire are also 
mentioned by l-t$ing A most imjroit.int nndical work, N.ivani- 
takaip, which borrowed extensivelv f>*im eaihei will known texts 
such as the rharakesaiphita, i. Susnitas.iTnhitr», and the Bhed.t- 
sainhita, w.is compo.sed in the Gupta period, and a manuscript of this 
W'as found in Turkestan. Palakapva's Hast\.i>uiv'eda— a treatise 
dealing with elephant diseases— was composed in the tjupta age. 

The famous Nagarjuiia was ngarded by Iliiien-Tiung not only as 
a philosopli of the first rank but in addition as a gre-at expieri- 
mentalist m chcmisti y and metallurgy. The remarkable metalluigical 
skill achieved by Indian scientists and craftsmen is amply demon- 
strated by the treatment of iron in thi famous Iron pillar at Delhi. 
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The Newton of the Gupta age was Varaharaihira, whose knovsiedge of 
all the sciences and arts (Silpasthana-vidya), from botany to 
astronomy and from metallurgy to civil engineering, was profound. 
His famous Brihat-samhita is an encyclopaedia of the sciences and 
arts and stands as a monument of scientific genius and enterprise. 


The Quest of the Universal and the Eternal 

The transformation of the monastic creed of the Buddlia into a 
worldly, institutional religion, the spread of devotionalism in all 
religions and sects, the growth of overseas trade, colonisation and 
intercourse, the change in the economic structure due to the rise of a 
rich merchant and professional class, and above all, the establishment 
and consolidation of a powerful Empire that symbolised national 
culture and resistance to the hordes of invaders and barbarians, 
proved extremely favourable to a clear definition of conventions and 
styles, both in literature and in the fine arts, and ushered in 
the 'chissical' art of India. The Gupta period was essentially an age 
in which the people of India soared into the eternal and abstract in all 
fields of life. The doctrines of llniversal sovereignty and a Universal 
Culture .State, as.sociatcd with ptfiitical expansion and the unity of 
Aryavarta, the religious conceptions of the Universal Man and the 
Universal community, the Messianic hope of deliverance in all cults 
and creeds, the clarification of universal axioms and postulates in 
philosophy, the fmitful development of the positive sciences, the 
‘classicism’ in literature, sculpture and painting, the fictions of 
Varna-saukara and Kali>mga and the entry of foreigners as new caste 
groups, and the mitigation of caste distinctions in law and in practice, 
are all characteristic attempts by Gupta India to reach out to the 
universal. These comprise India’s abiding legacy from Gupta culture, 
which has indeed moulded both her ideology' and institutional 
framework ever since that spacious Periclean Age of Indian history. 
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CHAPTER X 


LIFK AND LhARNING AT 
THE BUDDHIST UNIVERSITIES 


J IVesiwarti Pilgnm in the Footstep^ of the DuddJia 

IN A.i>. (u’’, a y >tnig rhint.'‘'i‘ prholar, tall and hand onu and only 
twenty \f‘ars old, was ordained a Km'dhist monk, like his elder 
brother, at riianfr-an. the famous aneient city of ('hin.i, wlieic* five 
centuries earlier Imhan uifuiks Ipmu Kasmlu, Kueh.i and Kashgar 
had founded Buddhist monast ('t ies. hor some ars he w andered about 
\ isning the chief mona.sleiies r.l China in order to study the Buddhist 
^^Ti]>t^ue^, and then' giew in him an iriepressible longing to see the 
s.e'red places associated with Buddha Sakyamnm in the Western 
land’. In a.p. fuo, after some ( nquiries and pieparation, he set forth 
secretly on a now famous jouiiu y to the Holy Laiul of Buddhism. 
The reigning .soycreign of China at the limi was Tang Tai-Csung, 
(627 -(140), the erfat } dm ol ail and Hteis, who had not as 3'et 
begun his conquf'sl <<f Central Asia, and wlio in l.i'. 043 sent an 
embassy to Emperor llarsa 5 i'aditya (a.n. oob (>17) of India. The 
Chinese Empeior refused the young man jiermission tf> visit the 
‘Western land’ in view of the usks of tin jouiney. But the monk paid 
no heed to the Imperial command. He biaved the perils of tlic stonj' 
salt deserts of Gobi, evaded the lig'lance of the ('hinese frontier 
guards, biding by day ami travelling by night, and halted at the im- 
portant oasis towns ot Tnn-huang, Turfan, Karashahi, and Kucha on 
the ancient i-aravan route, where li« w'as struck as much by the piety 
wdth which the prevailing religion. Buddhism, was practised as by the 
material prosperity' if a high culture. Then, after many advent nre.s, 
he crossed the Hinduknsh at Bamiyan. Continuing his journey to the 
‘Western Ian V he descended to the valley of t oe Kabul, coming across 
hundreds o* ruined stupas and monasteries in Kapiia, Lampaka, 
GandhSra and Taxila, where the Epht halite Hunas only two centuries 
before had devastated the glorious Kusana civilization. I’assing 
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through S3.kala, whence the HQna King Mihiragula had sent out his 
barbaric hotdes to ravage Northern India, he made his way eastwards 
through the rich Ganga-Yamuna doab. 


The University of Nalanda 

The yomig monk wob Hiiien-Tsaiig, wh'' answered eveij body's 
friendly warning b\ reiter.iting his aident desire to visit the Holy 
Land of Hndflhisiii in sjiile of the peiils of the jonmc'v: ‘As vou may 
see, I bill 11 with longing to go and seek the Law of the Buddha and 
consult the aniient monuinents m order to follow lovmgly in his 
footsteps’. At l.x.st. Ill f>t7. aflei visiting Ihe celebrated sites asso- 
ciated with the life .md teaching of the Biiddha lu Magadha, the 
Chinese monk pilgiim leached the monastic citv of Nalanda. N^anda 
was visited liv Tm I lien 111 the foiiilh centniy as the place white 
Saripntta was tioin and obtained his Panuinana. Hiisen-Tsang 
mmtions Sakiadi(\a, who is possibly Kumaia iiopta (s.i». 155), 

and Budha ( lupt a (a.o 475- 500) as bein" among tht foundi’r*of the 
Uni\(isit\. 'the famous Saiigliarruua, with its towns aiianged 
symmetrkalh , its foiesl of pavilions and hamiikas and the mauj' 
temple tops ‘sicmed to soar iibovo the mists of the sk\’. It w.us so 
hdty that ‘one could watch the birth of winds on clouds . ‘Round the 
inonastiiKs thcTe llowcil a winding stieani of a/iiie water, ra.ide more 
beautitul bv blue lotus tloweis, with wndi open calyxes; withm the 
temple, beautitul karmkaia tites tiailtd then dazzling goldm blos- 
soms, and outside, gloves ot ni.mgo sheltered the dwellings with their 
thick shadi'’. The Chinese pilgrim’s biogr.ipher continues; ‘Tlie 
nif mast ones < 1 1 Tiuli*! r,ii 1 be c ounted today by t lie thousand , but there 
aie none that .'qual this in dignity, wealth and height of buildings. 
The religious, both wutliin and without, always reach a total of ten 
thousand, and they all iollow ihe doctrine of the Mahajana, The 
adheienis of the eighteen sects aie all united there, and .ill kinds of 
worlcs ar(‘ studied, from the iiojmlar books, the Vedas, and other 
writings of the same kind, to medical ^vorks, the occult sciences and 
arithmetic. Within the monastery a hundred pulpits w'ere tilltd every 
day, and the disciples zealously followed the li'ssons of their masters, 
without losing a moment’. ‘Amidst all these virtuous men there 
naturally prevailed siuicuis and strict habits (‘f life, so that in the 
seven hundred years during which the monastery has been in exis- 
tence, not a single individual has infringed the rules of discipline. The 
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king respec ts ind honours it and has put aside the revenue from a 
hundred towns in ordu to provide for the upk(cp of the monks 
Two hundRd families send them re jjul irl v f \ c i\ d iv sc \ er il hundicd 
bushels of iicc and laigc supplie ol butter and nulk H«ncc the 
students isk nothing ot iin min procuring without diHn nlty the 
four ntctssai^ things Ilnir piognss m studv ind Ihdi bnlhant 
successes ire dut to the libti iliU of the king 


Ihuen Fsang s and ( (mtnhuli^ns ft> Buddhist 

Doi tnm 

§il ohidri Jo6\( us ol 1 nid knoivii i ili» Inasu c ol tlu tjood 
I n\\ w »s (Ih 11 i’ \ Kill ij iti i)t Ml iinri I nd i 1 in Minen-ls'ing 
ti^ lud tlu A1 ihlx nil phiK»soph'^ ol id( iliMii I his n i1 ichu wis 
ih( (iisiiph < f Dll iniMdli JSi'ilindi fiiMouv. Kulipih wlio dud 
in imnd -»d( uid Dhuin iplli who l ( h n ( d to Klnchipui i li id in 
tnin H( \id Ins M tining i ndu <hi lin ms iin Diuniwa 11ms 
nnun-l n \ i h r^nii ili m uqniiUs itNdinditlu intiu 
of \I I i\ in il hit( il ihsjn Hk M stii of I i\\ si\s li'> bio 
^ii|h(i hid luludllir 1i( itis( of \”i^, irjnn i n d b( sidi > llu'- w is 
piolicK nl 111 tlu iind< 1 st imhn ^ of \ ( g uh in Hr ton ulruilthd iht 
lit l\ im 11 who h id u impost d tlu St difh rent woik h id c uh follow i I 
his < wn p n(i< ul II uh i', \ith( n1 howexrr bun in oj ^ o lion tom 
anutlur I v n li wt < nn t bTjii^ lit u into pufttt hi»inon\ lit 
wouli^ «■ i\ \\( hi\r no ii lit J )r tint o istni to tonsidti lluin u 
contiuh(tor\ tt om inutlui I lu bl n u ou lit t( In Inlontho*^ 
who (oninu in itt on 11 r^r ihni s Siul ilivti uuc opinion in of 
no trust quentt foi t u li tli 

Vftei Ills piolout^f d slntliro it Ml md 1 1fjut n I int ( oinpo < t* hi-» 
\ ijinptinntT itls ddhj tlu tl ismc anil olt vot\()gd(h iiit\»s in<l 
coumuni IT ts (11 tlum dht ( hintsr '^th >1 ii il o biou^hl out trins 
lations if two olhti woiks bv Visubandlm Hit Mulhvuiti 
\ibhm<i SI tt i(xn bbi) ind tli Vim ik1 prikinni (\p tibii On 
tht basib oi th( ide ills! pi ilosO]>li\ txpountlcd b\ \s'inj; i iiid 
Vnsubindhu he siceetdtd in rli\i loping a new sxstem oi Chinese 
BuddJii^t philosophy of his own wliith Ind i great inllutnc^ on tlu 
devf lopinnii '»{ ( hnust thought This w is ciih d m ( hma ha hsi mg 
(dhirma liksxna) Attordiug to this school ill phcnonirna (Dhar 
mas) of the world arc unrtil I he tnu nalitv is cojistiousm ss or 
Alayavijnana, the niitiix of tlu uiiiMist Tht F t lisnng and its 
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Japanese count^'rpait, Hosso, comprise the onJv Buddhist scholastic 
school that has sui \ i\ ed m these countries. A second school attributed 
to Hnien-Tsanf; is knovin as Kiii-she (Kosa). This name is denved 
from Vabtibaudhu’s famous work the Abhidharma-kosi, which 
serv'od as the staitinq pomt of Hiucn Ts<m£; s met.i]'>h\sical sjiccu- 
lations In Tapau the school is calk d Kush i A thud school sometimes 
attnbuted to Hiucn Tsan^r is called the Lm tVina\a), through his 
Chinese disciple Tao-siuan This school spu d to japan, wheie it is 
known under the n.inie of Kiotiu, it lai-. c^nat stress on monastic 
discipline foi the formation ot character .md the jiiacticc of medita- 
tion It may also be point id out that thcNio < oniucianist philosophy 
was gie<atl% influenced b\ the doctrmes of \ijnana \adi 

Hiuen Fsanj^ sp« nt sivlien Mais in India live ’\e.ir> ol study at 
Xalanda under the most c< lebratid Budilhist savants of tin ai>e, and 
tle\en years in pil^nniaf,is and msiI» li difteiint a rdiis of li lining 
m>»orthein, Soutln in and Wisti rn India from Valabhi to Klin niipa 
and from Kabnnia to KaiiCh! I ikcthe Iritlnn monk pih nm Kuma- 
ra]i\a of Ka^mni IIiuiii Isii. ' playid an iiualinbli mli m the 
spread of Ihiddhism and liuhan ciiltme in tin h i'*! Kiimirajiva 
who had an uitmnti knowkda^ ot both Sin^k't md (hiniM i*- 
describid 1 >\ 'syham Ti \i a*' piihapsthr fTc.itisI it ill ile Inn'' 
latOTs who transmitted to ( Inn i t’li spint ind the wnlin 's of Indian 
Buddhism Hium-lsanj' who .dso ktii w both ( hiiusi and Satiskiil, 
the Birdiin.micdl .iiid Buddhist phdoviphus md the canonical works 
of the t ciiifud in Sihool. was thi tiiatist of the ( Inmsi ti mdators 
who bioiif'ht aliout a pnhit intiman ImIwuh Indian and ( hincsi 
thiaight In Ind'a Hjuin Ismu iiciiMcltln ‘^inskiit naiiu Maha 
vana clc\ I fioin the Maliaianists, and Moks'itliina fiom the 
Hina\ "mists 


The De'^truction of NUlanda 

Sino Indian i ultuial mtcT» oimc was di ■^tnied, liowei < i soon t*^* be 
ludely’intcrniptcd liy the < U’ll comrnot ion m \oithcin India followinj^ 
the d ath of Hais.i (a d. <147), which occ Hired within tliiec yeais of 
Hiuon -1 bang’s muting with him at Pravagi an ncut that marked 
the cli'sc of the (jupta renaissance and the btgmnmi; of internal dis 
luption ancl Tuiko-Afglnn aggnsbion and \andalism This was 
rt\ealc>d to the ( hmese pilgrim one night in i strange clream, m which 
be saw himself transported to the monaften at Nalanda '(But) the 
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cells were cm])ly and deserted, and the courtyards, which were dirty 
and disgiistinj^, were full of buflaloes that had been tied up there. 
Neither monks nor novices were to Iw seen. The Master of the Law 
entered and saw on the fourth storey, above a courtyard, an indi\'id- 
ual of {iolden hue, whose f^rave and stein countenance shed a dazzling 
light’. This was the Bodliisattva Mafijuiri, w'ho seemed to beckon to 
Hiuen-TsanR, indicating a vast enveloping tire on the horizon that 
was destroying cities and towns. He jiredicted the untimely death of 
Harsa within a fev\ >e.irs, and the catastrophe w'hich W'ould over- 
w'lielni the tountry. ' 11 h' inimenbC conflagration which the t'hinese 
tn<>nk saw in his dieani was a tuiious pninonition of the devastatmg 
fire which, in a.d. i-:o.|, during the Turko-Afghan invasion razed to 
the ground the most lamoiis nmveisity of the ls.ist. Nalanda, w’ith its 
aichitertnu .uid .>01111)1 me, llie nuivels of the age. and its pujuls 
coming from Middle Asia, ('hin.i and tlie Indian oolonios across the 
seas, was d<*slined to liecoine empty and deserti d— and used by the 
\illagers as a taille pen! Vet it had .1 glurii>us and finitfnl life rif at 
least eight centnrk.*. 


The 1 rndifional Dr, of luduui Lcarnittn 

In the Jam lariome.il fpxt.s, the Nandi and the Anuog.idant 
(Vnuyogcidvaui), we fii'<l the following secular (lankika) braiicties of 
knowledgi' eniiinuaitd. ih<-hst begins with the Bharatam (Mahrili- 
haiata) .nul the Rainavanain, hut n fers among othtis to Kodillayain 
(Kaulilva’s Aith.isasliat, (iln kiyaninham (the Kania-sHtra 01 
GholakMumkha, a jnede" sbui of Vat.syay.i'ia), Vaisesiyaip flhe 
Vai>esik.i of ptul<iso]>I]y), Buddlia Sasanaiji (the doctrine of 

the Buddha), Kavil.im (ifu aVstem of Kapila), Logajataip fLokayala, 
the philosophy of materialism), Bnr.ina. Giammar (Vagaianini). 
Bhagav.iyiun (tVnfiguvata Texts), I'df;*Tnjali (Pataujali), Mathe- 
matics (Gamtam), Diama (nadivii, natakaui), and lastly the four 
Vedas, together with the Aiigas and Upangas. 

For ages the hermitages in the forests had hc'en the centres of 
educat ion and k arning in India. It was in the sj Ivan liennitage.s of the 
UpptT Gangts Valley that the major Upani§ads and the Brrdmianas 
were compo.*- *. With the spread of Buddhism and Jainism their 
monks also used to teach in the hermitages, awa)' from cities and 
towns. Ill periods of arid philosophical and religious controversy the 
joumeyings of itineiant scholars and monks, and the intellectual 
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tournaments at the hermitages of the sages fTnd the courts of the 
learned kings and nobility, crystallised new intellectual movements. 
We got glimpses of these in the entire Bralimana literatuie, the 
Arthasastra of KautiljM, the Milinclapafiho, and the Kadambarl. The 
traditional divisions of knowledge as these tame down from the ])ost- 
Vedic age were: (x) Anviksaki, comprising the pbilosojihieal .systems, 
such as Sfuikliya, Yoga (V'ai'ttsika) and I^okayata ; (.e) Trayi. or the 
three Vedas, along with the Vedahgas; (3) tht *hree Varta, or the arts 
of living, concerned with agricAilture, catile rearing and trade; (.|) 
Dandamti. or the att of polilic.s. One of tlw li.sts in the Mahribharata 
gives the lollow’iiig subjects of stu<ly* Astahga-avurvoda (Medicine, 
with its eight branches), Rigvtda, Samaveda, Yajun’eda, Athar- 
va\eda. Saivasa''tiani, Itihfisas. Uj'avedas. Vedaiigab, Vani of seven 
kimis, Santas, Stntisastias (a treatise on hvnms), vatiotts kinds of 
Gatha bteniture, Ithris\;)s (blifisvani larkajTiktani), Natakas, 
Kavyjs. and Kathakhyayikas di, Jl, 25). 

According to tin* Rau(llia}>an<i Giihya-sfitra (i, 7, 2 8) the tradi- 
tion.d grades of learniiit \\<ii : (f) BirUiniana, um who, aftei Upana- 
yana and the pioftiee oi vows ot hiahntaehaiva has studatra little 
of the Veda; !'.»' ^rotri\a, one who has studied one Vedic Salha; (3) 
Aniiehana. one who has studied the Ahga ; (.1) Risi-kalivi, one who 
has .studied the Kalpus. (5) iJlnilaa, one wIjo has stinliul ^utra and 
Pravachana; (6) Ki.si, oin who ha.s studied all the (our ^'oda.s; (7) 
Deva, one who has .n-liieved more j)n»giess. 


The Tcdniical Arts 

Buddhism, apuit from its nn‘laj>hy.sical interests, ltd to a gicat 
cmphtisis on education in the arts and crafts, nic-dicine anti .snigery. 
Tlie University of I'axila was tin* tiU'St renowned .seal of leaining for 
inaiij centuries in the Etist, esper ially foi ineditine, stirgeiy and the 
various leehnital arts, including the inihtaty arts, and it attracted 
students frtiin far and near. The upsuige of pity tmd compassion for 
the unfoitun.ite, the diseased and tin* disabled a.s,soci.ilcd with the 
spretid of Buddhism led lo the multiplication of animal sheHers and 
hospitals in the country. I’a-llien (a.d 'to5-4ii) makes the following 
observations concerning hospitals in the city of Bat'd ipntra. ‘The 
nobles and hoixsoholders have foimded hospitals wdthin the city, to 
which the poor of all countries, the destitute, crippled and diseased, 
inav repair. Tliey receive every kind of requisite help gratuitously. 
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Physicians inspect their diseases and, according to their cases, order 
them food and drink, medicine and decoctions, everything in fact 
which may contribute to their case. When cured they depart at their 
convenience’. 

The Lalita-vistara enumerates the following subjects of study as 
making up humanistic education, apart from the 64 applied arts or 
Kalas: (i) Ganana (Ganitam in the Samavaya), Arithmetic; (2) 
Sahkhya (the science of numbers); (3) Veda; (4) Itihasa; (5) Purana; 
(6) Nighantu (Lexicography); (7) Nirukta (Etymology); (8) Nigama 
(Revealed scripture); (9) Siksa (Phonetics); (10) Chhandas (Metrics); 
(ii) Jyoti§a (Astronomy): (12) Vyakarana (Grammar); (13) Yajna- 
kalpa (the Kalpa-siitras giving rules for conducting sacrifices); (14) 
Sahkhya; (15) Yoga; (16) Vaiscsika; (17) VeSika (a system of phil- 
osophy); (18) Barhasjmtya (the philosophical system of lirihaspati, 
the Char\'aka or Lokayata ])hilosophy) ; (19) Hetuvidya (Nyaya 
philosophy); (20) Arlhavidya or Ajivajnanam (Economics); (21) 
Kavya (Belles lettres); {22) Grantba-rachitam (the art of the writer, 
or authorship); (23) Akliyfilnin (the art of story-telling); (24) Hasyam 
(the art of the humorist). 

According to the Milindapailho, written in about the second 
century b.c., the subjects of study included: the four Vedas, the 
Itihasas, the Puranas, lexicography, prosody, phonology, grammar, 
etymology, astrology, astronomy, and the six vt'dahgas; the interpre- 
tation of omens, dreams, and signs; the prognostications to be dra\tm 
from the passage of conn ;s, t iiunder, the conjunction of planets, the faU 
of meteors, cartliquakfS. contlagrations, and signs in the heavens and 
the earth; the study of the eclij- es of the sun and moon, arithmetic, 
and casuistry; and the intei pictr tion of omens to be drawn from dogs, 
deer and rats, mixtuies of liquids, sounds and cries of birds (iv. 3, 26). 

The medical training comprised education in the theories concern- 
ing the diagnosis and treatment of every diseiise, based on the 
knowledge of medicinal herbs; and in suigery, experience in the 
administration of emetics, purges and oily enemas; training in holding 
the lancet in culling, marking or piercing, in extracting darts, in 
cleansing wounds, in cansing them to dry np, in the application of 
sharp and stinging omtments, and in cauterisation. I-tsing mentions 
that an elementary course in medical science was compulsoiy for all, 
including th< '• who intended to be monks; and he remarks in support 
of the idea; Ts it not a sad thing that sickness prevents the pursuit of 
one’s duty and vocation? Is it not beneficial if people can help others 
as well as themselves by the study of medicine?' 
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The Routine of Life and Study at Nalandd 

Hio subifcts .ind mrthods f)l odnration as woll as the routine of 
life dt th(' famous University of NalandZL have been revealed to us by 
Hiueu 1 'saiiR and I-lsinfi, noth of whom lir-ed at this seat of learning 
lor several years in the seventh centurv \.i>. Tlie tollowiiig brief 
account is based on their descriptions. The total number of pupils at 
Xalanda at the time of Hiuen-Tsang was i'* 000, while the teachers 
numbered 1.510. The Umvirsity attracte<l scholars from China, 
Korea, Mongolia, Japan, Tibet, Tokhara and (he East Indies. Many 
of them obtained Sanskrit names, which ai*> mentioned by f-tsing: 
Sridev.v from China, Aiyav.iim.i fmm Korea, and Hodhidharma from 
Tokhard. To the Nrdanda Sahgh.'itama flocked the best talent from 
evert* part of India, far and near. Everv new entnint had to pa.ss a 
test conducted bv exjierts in leligious eontrovers\'. ‘Of those fiom 
abroad who wished to enter the S'-hools of Discussion, the inajoiitv, 
beaten by the dillif ultit'S of the pioblems, with<h( w • but tlto.se who 
wert' tlei'pty sersevl 111 old and modern kvirning wen adimttid. only 
two or three out of t«“n succeeding’ 'Ihc .students -it Nal.Tnda .all 
studied the Maha^dna, and also the works ol the eightetn .stets, and 
not onlv these, but even ordinan works, 'Ui h as the \’(‘das .aid the 
othei books, the Uefuiidva the Sabda\id\.‘i, the ( lukitsavidycl, the 
w’orks on Magic or Ath.irvaveda, and the "^ankhra. Ik sides those 
the)^ thoroughly investigate the ‘miscellaneous w oik.-.’, Tl'e Huddhist 
Universities b\ no means confined thfinsi Ives to Budillii-it harning; 
all bnniches of knowledge, sacred and secular, Drahmaiiical and 
Buddhist, were tissiduousl> cultivated. 

Both the Chinise scholars gl\e .in .u count r.f (he kjiu-i of general 
and elemeutarv education that led uj) to higlun idiwation in the 
monasteries. Children began their ediii .ition at th<> ag<* of six with fhe 
hrst book, called Siddhirastu (Ma^ suiees-, .ittend the child's efforts), 
which gives 41) lett* rs of the alphabet Ihe Siitr.i ol I’anini, tont.iiiiing 
T,ooo §lokas, IS the si'cond book, ‘w’hich the childnn begin to learn 
when they are eight veais old, and ran lepeat in eight months* time*. 
Then follow's the study of Jrhatii and Ka^ikavritfi. With grammar 
begins all learning, usu.iUv .system itised imdii live Vuiya.s or 
blanches of learning, namely. (1) 5 iahdavid\.a (gramm.ir and lexico- 
grapliy); {2) 5 ilpasthanavidy<a (artsl; (3) Chikits.’ividya (medicine); 
(4) Hetuvidya (logic); and (5) Adlivalmavidj.l f])hilosophy). 

ITie Universitie.s were open to all. Those who were not .seeking 
education for monkhood w’cre callixl m inavas and Brahmacharis, and 
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they either brouqht their own boarding expenses or did some manual 
work for the University. The routine of work in the University was 
governed by an oiiicer called Kainiadrma, who specified the kmd of 
manual work that eaili should do. Tixtmption could be earned only 
by a demonstiation (>f piohnency in somi subject 01 other. On the 
other band, the monastery supplied its resident students with food 
joid clothing from the produce of its lands, which were often ear- 
maiked foi the jmrpose bj their donois The Vinaya legulations 
forbade <in\ monk to handli* inoney. As iht result of gifts the Univer- 
sities owned much j»ropert\ which onabh'd theni to piovidc free 
education feu their alumni, and to supjdy them with food, clothis, 
bedding and nicdKine^ Nalanda, for instanci, had e\t<n-ive lands 
donated bv ‘kmgs of niiip\ giuiiations, and containing more than 
two hnnihtHl riPages’ The land was cultivated by tin T))onaster5’'s 
own stall of servant', or bv other labourers under the supervision of 
oltKirs < alli d \ihaia palas Monk students whom the Vinava lules 
prohibit' (I tioiii tilhng 1 iiul on then f»’\n iccouut < ould do so for the 
Vihara The I nivcT--,-tn s oUt n received gills if jneiioiis sloms to 
d( liav the Mist «ij Mjpvme, iiianu-.cripls live ehv't consisted oi iico- 
watei m th* niv<imiii net, buftti, milk fruits and swtet melons in 
the noon, and a hglit mtvil in tht (veiling. 

The irionl --.111111 nts lollowing the couisc ol education m thv 
nioiiislems \V(u giaded as follows. (1) Siainancia (tin lowiat ^tadej, 
(a) Dahaia (snidl hhik-u), ijl Mliaviia, 14) I jvadhvava and (5) 
Bahi^iuta dht higlii -.t laiiki 

'All possilil' ai.d impossible do( times, to U'l the words ol I tsing, 
weie lau'glit iiid i\jioun(l(d in he'se medieval univeisities, whose 
free'doni of diseusaen is a iiiai uifie* nt ^''stiinonv to the abiding 
pnnciple, haig ace«]ited Iw' India in the realm of thou{’,ht, that the 
first condition Ic.i th< tjuesl of truth is hbt'itv'. Biahmamsni Bud- 
dhism .ind {ainisni w’lli all llioir ehfnrent stht'oK and 'C'cts, were* 
most freidv di'=cu>scd and ciiticised b\ .he toaeluis and students 
alike. 'Lt aramg lUid disc us'-iiig. th ' found the day too short , day and 
night they admomshc'd each other, juniois and seniors mutuaUy 
heljung each othei to j'crft e’tion'. ‘When a man’s lenovvn has reached 
a high level, he convokes an isscinWy toi discussion He judge® of the 
talent or othirwise of those who take part in it, and if one oi the 
assembly dist guislies himself by refined language, subtle inve'sti- 
gafion, profundity, and seveic logic, he is mounted on an elephant 
covered with precious ornaments, and conducted bv' a retinue of 
admirers to the gate of the monostcrv’ If, on the ''onttary', one of the 
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members breaks <lown in bis argtiment. uses inelegant phrases, or 
violates a rule of logic, they daub him with mud and cast him into a 
ditch’. 

In each monastery a clepsydra w'as installed for the reckoning of 
tmie, and drums were beaten and conches sounded to announce the 
hours; the <lav’s work of the Vihara consisting of eight hours. The 
forenoon and aftein(K)u |X'nods each compiised two hours, and the 
noon ]H'riod four lu)ui>. It is remarkable th:it ill m.iltors of discipline 
were left to be in.in.ig<‘d by th* .student-monks themseh«*s. The 
allocation of rooms according to seniority and the trial .iiid punish- 
ment of ofli-nces against tlu S.ihgha wi'u* ileridi'd b}' the entire body 
of scholais. Many personal strx'iees were renflen>d spontaneously by 
the pupils to their te.ichers, including the supply of water, towi'ls ami 
lootli-sticks, the atrangement of their clothes, and (he .sw'eeping of 
their .ipaitmenls. 

The .spirit of the S.iuglw isr- admuablv iiortiajed in the Visuddln- 
maggci ot Buddh.ighosa, which contains .i paean on the bles.sed life 
of the monk, who dwells in bliss and tast^•^ the neitai of piety. 
Bud<lhagho§.i, .i iiativi of the Aiulhia ec-untiv. \isitet’ ( ».\ 1 on and 
Thaton at the close of tlu' touith centurN \ D.; and tin Visuddhi- 
magg.i, w'hii’h w.is composed in ('e\loii, is 'fill lionomed as a sacred 
te\r of the riiennada. I<obf s. a bowl, a lodging pla< e, and medicines 
for the sick arc the onl\ belongings pennittecl to a fiiam.iiia of the 
Saiigha. 


Hi lien Tsa}ip\'> Apoilicosii 

The catholicity reigning in the field of religious iiitl philosophical 
disputation in Tndi.i is abundanilv iiidicatefl bv (he invit.ation of 
Hiuen-Tsjng to (he gr.ind touiiiameiii ot plulc'sophv wliieli the Poet- 
hmperor Il.ii.sa tsiladitya arangecl m (he iiupcuia' city of Kanauj. 
fhere the Empeioi aecoicied liim the highest honour, giaiited 1 • 
w'hoever seoied an mlcllc‘ctnal vu(oi> Tie g.i\e th<‘ Master ot the 
Law 10,000 puces of gold. 30,000 pieces ol sihei, and 100 g.irmi ntsof 
fine cotton, fie ordered one of liis officeis to have a large elephant 
richly c'quijipcd and c'overecl with costly trappings, and then ho 
begged the Master of f-aw^ to mount it. Ihnally, lie ordered the most 
eminent of his diffiiitaries to form his train, and to make the round 
of the people in this fashion, annoimcing aloud that he had expounded 
the pnncijiles ot tiiith, and had established them securely, without 
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being defeated by anyone. Holding the Master of the Law by his 
religions habii, and addressing the multitude he cried: “The Chinese 
Master has brilliantly demonstrated the doctrine of Mahayana, and 
ovcrthro^vn all the errors of the dissenters. For eightetm da),^ there has 
not been found a single individual bold enough to argue with him. 
Such a triumph must be made known to all!" ’ 

Ten years after his return to China, Hiuen Tsang uTOte to Jnana- 
prablia, a great scholui at Nalanda, who had sent him a present of a 
pair of white robes, 'to slu)w he was not forgotten’. ^Uabhadia had 
died meanwhile and Hiuen-Tsang, after regretting the vast di.stance 
that st'parated their countries, expresses Ins great sorrow at hearing 
the news. In his letter he desenbes the progiess he had made in 
{iropagatnig the true law in China. He had translated .some tliirty 
volumes, inclutling the Yogaohara-bhuini-^astra, and hoj'td to com- 
plete the tianslatioii tjf the Kosa (Vasiibandhu's Abhidhaniiaknai- 
vaylch\ril and th** Nsa3anusara ^tra (oi Sanghabh-idia) that j’ear. 
The rrigning einjieror, a pious ruler of the great T'ang dynasty, w'as 
giving the wr.rk his lull support, to the extent of writing a £»Teface and 
instructing hir officers concerning the circulation of the texts. Hiuen- 
Tsang eruU his letter hy ie<]uesting replaconients tor some sacred 
w^orks that he lost in cros.sing the Indus, and begs th(‘ recipient iiot to 
disdain the ^mall gifts he is sending. 

Some two bundled \ears later, a Buddhi.^t tiaMller from |ai'.ni 
t lilted India and report 1 d: ‘In a large number of l»uddhist temples in 
Middli- India Hiuen-Ts.iiig wa.s iei>rosent(*d 111 paintings, with liis 
hemp .shoes, spoon, and cluni sticks, mounted on multi-cohiuicd 
clouds. The monks paid respect ; » the image on eveiy f.ist ilat.’ 
bar ftom being forg<)tten, Hniea-Tsang was thus apotheo.sised. 


The Lure of the Holy Ltoni <>f Buddhism 

Of the many Chinese monks, < holars and pilgiinis who visiftd 
India acro.ss the centuiies, unpelhd by the desire tf> visit the holy 
places of Huddhi.sm and ham the true Law, onH a few, however, 
survived the hazards of the journey and returned to China with 
Buddhist scriptures and works of art. I-tsing (^34-713) sadly rel ites. 

'Tliere wci< ome who crossed the Purple-coloureif Barrier (the 
Great Wall) in the west and marclied alone; others rrf«ssed the wide 
sea and tMvelled without companions. Tliere wms not one of them 
who did not give his whole thought to the .sacred Remains, and who 
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did not prostrrtte his whole body in otlenng the ritual honours; all 
looked lorviciid to returning and acknowledging the h'our Benefac- 
tions by spreading hope. 

However, the tnumphal path was strewn with difficulties; the 
Holy places were far away and vast. Of dozens who brought forth 
loaves and Ikwers, and of seveial who made an attempt, there was 
scarcely one who b(,)re any fiuit or produced any real results, and few 
w ho completed their task. 

The reason lor this was the immensity ot the stony dcseits of the 
Land ot the Klephaut (India), the great rivers, and the brilliante of 
the sun, which pours foith its bummg heat, or els<* the lowcting 
waxes heaxtd up bx the giant iish, the abjssts .md the waters that 
use and swell as h'gh as the heaxens. When maiching alone bevond 
the lion Oates tween Saniaiciand and Bactria) <me W’andeied 
amongst the ton thousand mountains, and fell to the bottom of the 
pieoipicis, wlan sailing aloni* 1 x.‘Vond the- ('oluinns of t opper (south 
of Tong-kmg) one cri'ssed the thousand deltas and lost one s life, . . . 
That Is how it is that these who si't out wore oxer fitty m number, 
xx'hile thosc wlu) suixivf J xxere only a handful of men’ 

In lus Study ot Chinese Histoiy, laaiig Chi-t hao gives a lull and 
authciitic account ot the i-arly Chinese [>jlgimi-srholars who visited 
India, and his Imdines ceil ainlx’contirm I tsing. After much lestarth 
he traced nearly two hundred julgrims whc( attempted the jomney 
between the end of the thud centuiy and the eighth, the highest 
iiumbcis hciiig 111 tlic fifth and sex'enth ceiituiies Out ol these only 
4Z succLSsfullv reaclu'd India, temple ted thui studus, .siid i< turned 
hone. Oilhe icst, many faih d to get so tar. .uid .’7 are kiu.wn to haw 
(hed on the jouim y cither going or letuiiiing. 'J his high mortality is 
understandable when one considers the nature of the lomiiey and the 
almost iiisurmountable dilticulties that .tlleudcd travel in those eiays. 
I'oi instance, when Hiueii Tsang passetl fhiough the Yu Mon Gate 
and debom bed upcai tlie Mo Ho Yen De.V'rt. lie lecoided, 'Here I can 
hardly piocce*d, so tlmsty am 1, havmg had not a drop of watn for 
fix'e days and four nights. 1 may die at any moment . . In the 
lim itless expanse of the de.seit, he and other lone wayfarers followed 
no guide tint the bleaclied bones of men .md animals lyin^, along the 
ill-defined trail. As tor the sea voyage, it was beset by all sorts of 
dangers, and voyagers had to lieg for thtir lives from wind and waves. 
Wlien Fa-Hieii letumecl to China by the sea-route, his ship was caught 
in a furious storm, and he had to divest himself ot everydhing except 
his clothes and his collection of Buddhist scriptures and images. 
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Afs^raharaa and Ghaiikas 

Buddhism, due t(; the stn ss it laid on monacbism, developed the 
famous monastic univcisities of Nalanda. Valabhl, Vikrama<ila, 
Jalandliara, Puskaravati and Kanchipnra, which became celebrated 
centres of leamine;. Brahmanism in the Gupta age developed imallor 
but e(]ually famous centres of learning, away from the cities and 
towns, in nchlv endiwed mathas, or colleges, in places of })ilgrimagc. 
Tlv'sc \\('ro called Agrahara villages, and they wen* endowed with 
lands which the Brahinana teachers and students en]oycd for their 
mainttnanec. It was usual for th’ state as well as rich merchants and 
noble to oiler smh donations for the encouiageiiient of leanung. 
similarly, South India devclojicd Ghafikis located m the ti'mple? ot 
the famous citie*- In the villaees iloun'^h'ue hpi^al.vs ' lUght the 
ali'h-ibtt <ind grammar. Technical education was imparled m the 
woikshops of tin t'uilds and nusbr art)>ans, whidi admitted f'rifts- 
iiKii t\) apprcnliciship and tramine. Iluis an »'laborate systna of 
i huatjun ai dill* tent Weis, m botli villages and uiks, kept alive 
the i.pii]t of mtdkctual scrutiny iind exploration in India through 
the ag( v 



CHAPTER XI 


BUDDHISM AS THE 
BUILDER OE ASIAN UNITY 


'I'hc Importance of the Central A^ian Caravan Routes 

Till' coloni.il e\'pan«?ior* of fndi.i beyond the Himal.iv as and the 
deserts of TakUniakan n the north, and across th( seasto JHIpantara 
Rhar.rta in the ea«t, ivas a silent, impciceptible pioccss that went 
on for at least two millennia, and one t(t wliuh woild hiatorv bas 
not done adefjii.vto justice. Indian culture, borne alonp; the high- 
roads of Ctntr.il \sia and China and the unite*: of Pfirfasjgara, 
brought about a unification of Asia that lasted for nianv centuries. 
The art of Mathura, Amaravatl an<l Ajanta, and the Buddhist 
universities of Khotaii, KaSmiM, Niiland.'i, AnnraiDiapur.i and f>ri 
Vija\a, were the chief vehicles of this slow infiltntion of the highly 
developed Indian cmli^ation into East and .South-ea.ctdii .Asia, Tlie 
establishment of the Kus."na E.nipire, extending from (landhaia 
anti Sue Vih.aia to Banrnasa, the development of trade in luxury 
goods, sU(h as ixonts, muslins and silks, with the Roman and 
Chinese Empin-s, and the rise of Maha\."ria Ihiddhism aie .inning the 
factors that Imit impetus to the Indianisation (>1 the whole of Mnldle 
Asia for five centuries, fumi the beginning of the ( hristian eia until 
the enti) of the Hnnas intt* Middle Asia. The Tanm basin came under 
the suzerainty of the White Hnnas at the beginning of the sixth 
century, as Sung Yun recorded Then, after three decades, 

the Turks obtained ascendancy in this region. Tlic great I'ang 
dynasty rose to power, succeeding the Sui in China, in \.Ti, 6i8, and 
bv A.i). fi6o had extended its empire from the Altai to beyond the 
Hindu Kash, thus initiating after an interruption of about a century 
the most glorious period in the diffusion of Buddhism and Indian 
culture in Central Asia and China. With the occupation of Khorasan, 
Gandhara and parts of Middle Asia by the House of Ghazni, which 
extended its rule from the Oxiis to the Indus at the cud of the tenth 
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century, this age-long fruitful process of acculturisalion along the 
Asian high-roads was jettisoned. For the next five centuries, during 
which the Asian caravan routes were controlled by Muslim states, 
Sino-Indian intercourse had to dejrend on missionary enterprise by 
the sea-route across the second India, or Dvipdnt.aTa, from Sumatra 
to Kambuja, where Indian civihzation met the Chinese half-wav, in 
the Eastern waters. 

The age of the great Kusana.s saw the spre.id of Buddhism and 
Sansknt culture along the broad comdor of the Tanm basin, fnnged 
by the two groat ‘silk routes’ connecting China vith India and 
Wesitm Asia: the noithcin routt through Taxiia, Kapi6a, Kashgar, 
Kuch.t. Karashahr (Agnide^i), Kizil, Tmfan (Bharuka), Harai, rnd 
Ansi, and the .so’itheni loutc through Varkand, Khoton, Uand.m 
(>ilik, Niya, Miran, and Lob Nor, the two routes finally meeting at 
Tun-huaiig on the western frontier of China, Hero the famous grouji of 
182 fuscoid caves Moie built, popularly known as the Caves ot the 
Thousand Buddhas. Indian civihz.ition flourislied along the Qoo-inile 
stung of oasts on both the northern and southern silk-rou1<s; the 
latter being held b^ the Ku^anav, who under Kani^ka waged a 
siKetssful Well against the Chinese m Central Asia and oblamed 
Chino->( Viinces as host.iges. 


Hivdu Colonir or the Asiar Ihyh-toiids 

Among tilt' ancient lulers of the lanm basin wc come across .. 
numbei of Indian iiaims Kust. aa, \ ijita-Dlidinia and \i|ita-kirU 
at Khotan; Su\aii'a-pii;jpa, llari-pu>pa, and bu\aiua-deva at 
Kiiehi;and Indiaijiuia and Cliandruriuna at Kaiash.ihi The Indian 
colonies and kingdoms also bore Sanskrit iwnies or then ad.ijilations: 
^ailade<a (Kashgar), Chokuka (Yarkaudi, Bharuka (Uch-Turtan), 
Kudu (Kucha), Agnido^a (Kaiashalir), and Inrapanni vTinfan) «im 
the noitheii' caravan route; an<l Kusthaiia (Kustant or Khotan), 
Chadola (Niya), and Chahnada (Shan-Shan) on the southern loute. 
The sciipts used in Khol m, Kuchi, and the adjacent tetritor\ were 
varieties of the Indian scripts Brahm! and KharosthT. Khotan, 
Kashgar, Ki hi, Kirushahr and Turfan, wtlh their famous mona- 
steries and t es, bee.irne the main centres of Buddhist learning and 
missionarj' enterprise between the third and seventh ecntiines. The 
diverse peoples of the Tarim (Sanskrit Sita) basin, speaking a t anet v 
of tongues, Sansknt, Chinese, S3Tidc, Sogdian, Turkish, Tokluinan 
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and Khotaneso, were all moulded by the pattern of Indian culture 
from KaSniirn, (iandliara and Bamiyan through tlie inlluence of 
Ilaha^ana Buddhism, whose devofionalism and emphasis on virtuous 
living were entirely congruent with the needs of a fluid, cosmopolitan 
oasis culture springing up on one of the principal highways of world 
commerce. India imported fiom China raw silk, and exjiorted muslins, 
silk, ivones and other luxury products. 'Tie entire area became 
dotted with maikets and fails as well as with monasteries and 
grottoes. Like the ca\es at Ajanta, Bagli, Karle and Bamiyan, the 
caves in the hills near Kuciia and Tun-huang attracted scholats, monks 
and pilgrims, and became important Buddhist centres. .\t Miraii, 
Dandan (hhk, Niya and other places, asat Bamiyan and Koiidukistan, 
theie are Buddhist frc.scoes in which the sinuous lines, wann colours 
and d\namjc iliytlims of Ajanta mingle liaiinoniouslv W’ith Iranian 
end ('hinesp featurts. The Goniati Vihara at Khotan, the /\scharya 
N'lhaid at Kiulii. and the Nava Sangli.iranui at Baikh vied m li'arning 
and devotion with the celebrated Kamska Vihara m (jandhrua and 
the Knii^fil'i-vana Vihiira at jalandhai. From the Khotan immastei} 
came new Buddhist texts, wiitlrn in SaiisKiit and Piakrit as widl as 
in If'tal languages. Tlie jirot ossjons beaimg image'- of lla Buddha at 
Kuchi and Khotan rrseinbled those wi Imlia. Tin' colossal Buddha 
statues at Kill hi aic similar to those ui Bamivan. Behind the great 
Mjha\ana inKsionaiy iiiUi prise, as the source ot ns diiMng foice, 
wore tli( monasteries (*f KaSmira, Ihlijiyana and (jandhara, the 
principal ccritns of J 3 uJdhisl and Saii'-kiit leaimng fiom tin 
iM'ginmng of the millennium to the fourth ceiituiy \.D., whin NaJanda 
rose to prominence. 


Kumdnipva, the Greatest vj the Indian Missionary Scholars 

It was at the monasterj of Kucha that Kuniatajiva, who first 
stmlifd Birdirnanical pliilos>>))hy ni Ka^mlni and Kashgai and 
Mabavana Buddhism in Gokkuka, won celebrity as the most famous 
Buddhist st'holai m Middle Asia. In a.d. 401, as the seciud to a 
Chinese invasion of Kiidia, he w.is taken as a j»iize prisoner to 
China, and accepted by the Chinese Emperor as the royal spiritual 
jireceptor. Kiiniarajiva learnt Chinese with g.reat alacrity. Ilis ])rO' 
found knowledge ol Buddhist philosophj' and proficiency in both 
Sanskrit and Chinese made him the most surcessful among the many 
translators ol Sanskrit Buddhist works into Chinese, From a.p. 401 
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to 41^, when he difd he ttanslafed as mam is lob such texts 
including the SiddhannApund irikti the butialdfikira the bio^ 
raphies of Na[,aijuni ind \ caghosi .ind stccral ■works of the 
Madhyainik 1 SI hool His tr inslatiuii of the Vdjrichcl ht dika ortho 
Diimond Cutter did more to poptiUrisc Buddln^m among the 
Chinese literati thin ill olhe r t \ts put to"( ther 

fndi i kneiw s nothing of some of her grcitc st men and h is forgotte 11 
Kunidi i]i\ i who IS (frtanl\ the gieates^ hgurr in thi storv of 
Inehi s « ultui il expulsion His father Kumarmini 'as an Indian 
bnthismothd |i\5 w is i j iniecs fiom Kuchi ‘^ooii if^erhewis 
born she bccuiit i Buddhist nun md liter when she retuined to 
Kneln Kum"iri|n i aee impiined hei Hr aequneel tin widest 
eclebiiti in Itidii ind ( ei'tral Asii m In tune anei eonnteel amemg 
hi dseiple sue li( Tell ^hirrsi seliilais is ^rii., < hio ( ^ I14' md 

1 10 diniv, (die 1 4,4' These +wo populaiiseil the Indim leleas of 
the 1(1 1 eiMrulli ind the iimversihU ofimnel or the Biielrlhi n ilnre 
niniiliol sH s iiid tlw 1 iw >f kunii 1 1 <1hus 71 u ri»>kip f liniese 
} 11 1 < s< ])hf till \u 1 1 1 nbseric* Ihi leL i ed th I nuers I Mind 
1 I eonliibutiet or Inelii t ) ( linn m pliih s ijiln B fe r< Ihi iiitio 
du'lioi e f r.iielelhism tliue- w » in Chinese ph 1 >‘04 h\ eiiil' tli nin d 
bit in t ilie Mind Ihe 1 i ol the P mist-' is the m\ ten d in ‘•tei'es 
is I 11 l/u j nt it \e t it IS nu^ Mind \ft*'' the pen d hif thp nitre - 
ehi lion of Bnddhi m) t tie re' is in ( hinese plnlos 4 hi io( ml' n inel 
1 Ilf dso Mmd 


1 \Ulli> mum oi Mi\>ionat 

Inn fliL 1 emnrim, ot the fifth f the lint be nth < 1 1 tun A 'n i 
whole ^ t Indiin monk-jcliol us li ne'kd to Ch n i let ti inslite 

Budelhisl texts irid sjreiel Bi delhnt 1 ‘rniii<e ind h nidie s of 
inoiuslenes j/ringnj Mam also aiiii nqili as nnssi n lU 1 Phtu 
nimes ind ictnities ha\e been s d b^ P t Bitrihi Thloie them, 
hovitxer to blize the trill it the btiimnim of th'' n illenmnm aer 
the cerlicst Buefdlust m' sioinrus m China K ipi Matanca inel 
Dliarm iratni (in about A P 6s' md imein., others nhannirdsi 
(ad 21*4) a» d Buddhibhidii ( v i» joS) I oi i whoh inillenmum 
Indian missi ine s 410 ' re d into ( hin 1 Apart from the Ce nrra 1 Asian 
loutes, and the sea route from Tamralipti via the peirts of the 
Mai ly penmsuli *sumatia and Ja' a to Tonkin th» principal 
southeastern port of (Inna there were the routes through the 
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valleys of the Chindwin and the Irrawaddy to Kunming, and also 
the Nepalese roule through Tibet. Like their Chinese counterparts, 
the monk-pilgrims to India, the Indian missionaries braved great 
perils and hardships on their jfnirncys, and many died abroad 
unwept and unhonoured, or fell victims to persecution and mob 
violence. 

The most outst.inding monks to foUow Kumarajiva ( a .]). 401 to 
41.^) ver<'; Saiighavarml, the tr.inslator of Jie MahKasaka Vmaya, 
who went from Ceylon to China in A.i>. .)2o; Giin.ivannan, whose 
faim as a missionary in Ceylon and java induced the t.hinese 
Empeioi to in\uo him to Nanking, where the Jetavana-vihara was 
ron.sti ut ted for liim to pi each in (A.i>. 431); Gunabhadra, the tians- 
lator of the SaTi5’uktapama, who went to China from (''iwlon in .A.n. 
435: Botlhidhanna, who 'came floating on the sc.i to Pan-%m’ 
(Canton), in a.u. 470, and travelled over a great ]>arl of ( liina duruig 
the reign of the devout Emperor Wu, dissimiinating the Buddhist 
doctrine of meditation (Cli’an), and paving the wav for a rippnKlie- 
nicnt betwei'u the Northern and Southern schools; Sanghabliadra, 
who traiialated the SamantapasadikS. in 4f^8, I’.itamaitlia, a 
native of T^jjayini. who w’ont to Nanking in a . u . 5^8 and tianslated 
about 500 woiks, mcluding Aivaghosa’s M.>h.nana- 5 siaddhotprid.i, 
the Life of \'asubandhu. and the faikajastia , Jinagupla, who bei .ime 
spiiitual preceptor lo an Empeior of the T'ang d\nisty. and trans- 
lated into Chinese thiiiy-seven original Sanskrit works (secoml lialf 
of the sixth century A.u.) ; Bodhiruchi, who was sent to Clnn.i in a.u. 
603 from the couit of a ( hahikva king and was highly honmired by 
the Em]M*ror, wtio set up a bo,Mrd of Indian ami Chinese scholars to 
translate Maliayaiia works, and himself took dowii notes of the 
translations; and Kumaraghosa, a sclitJar monk from Bengal, who 
became the spiritual guide of the Sailmdra Kmpetois of Sumatra and 
Java (('ighth century). 

Otlur important teacher-* who carried the t<uch of Buddhist 
religion and ciiltuK* to China w'CTe" Buddhajiva (a.u. 423), who went 
fiom Kasmira; Dharinakseina (A.u. 414-4 ■•,3) and Gunabhadra 
(a.u. 43‘)-468), from middle India: Jfianabhadra and Ya<ogupta 
(sixth centur}-), fiom Bengal and Assam; Buddhibhadra, from 
Jalalabad, Dhannagupta (a.u. 500). from Kanyakubja; Gautama 
Dharmajnaiia, who was ajipoiiited Governor of a District in Cliina 
(A.u. 577); and Vajrabodhi (a.u. 710-732), who was educated at 
Nalanda, went from Ceylon to China in a.T). 710, and preached in 
China the mystical Vajrayana form of Buddhism. 
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It is abundantly evident that every part of India shared in the 
arduous, marvellous march of the religion, art, and philosophy of 
India. Even batches of Buddhist nuns (Bhiksunis) travelled to 
China from Ceylon, in a.d. 433, in a ship called Nandi, and estab- 
lished their order in China. As the Chronicler of Ceylon observes 
in relating one of the triumphs of Buddhist missionary enterprise, 
‘Moved by the desire to convert the world, with the world’s welfare 
at heart, who would be slothful and indiflerent?’ According to the 
Chinese-Buddhist Encyclopaedia the number of Indian monks at the 
Chinese court reached its peak at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, at a time when Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni was looting the 
temples and sacred cities of their homeland. Some of the monks seem 
to have adopted Chinese names. By the middle of the century, how- 
ever, due to the reaction of the Chinese literati agamst the foreign 
religion, there was a sudden decline in the influence of Buddhism in 
China, and hence in the number of Buddhist monks. The last Indian 
monk recorded to have reached China from India was Cho-ki-siang, 
who came from Wc.stem India in 1053, In India itself, meanwhile, 
the steady influx of Chinese scholars, missionaries and pilgrims 
continued for several centuries. In fact it increased considerably in 
the hey-day of the Sung Empire, from the tenth to the thiiteenth 
centuries. 


The Spread of Bitadkism in Asia 

From China Buddhism spn td to Korea, in .t.n. 372. and thence 
made its first entry into Japan, in a.d. 538 In a.tv. '504 Buddhism was 
accepted by the Prince Regent Shotoku Taishi as the national 
religion of Nippon, and soon temples, monasteries and hospitals came 
to be built. The famous temple of Horjmji at Nara was constructed 
in A.D. 607. A Japanese monk, Dorho, became one of the chief disciples 
of Hiuen-Tsang, and spread t!-,e doctrine of Yogachara in that 
country. By the seventh centmy almost the whole of Central and 
East Asia had come under the spell of Buddhism. New w'aves of 
Buddhist art, of Gupta Pala and Pallava inspiration, spread to 
Middle and South-East Asia. The mysterious forms of the graceful 
and profui rdly compassionate Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana 
heaven, with hands displaying Indian mudras and holding Indian 
lotuses, created by the art of Ajanta, Bagh and AmarSvati, and the 
rhapsodies of the Mahayana texts, were now familiar throughout the 
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length and bnadth of a whole continent, and aroused faith and 
devotion among the common people 

Tndu's contact mlh Mongolia began in tht ciglith century s D., 
when in Indim monk Piajha took part in the translation of 
Buddlnsr texts into tht Momol 1 imniagc In the extensive Mongol 
I'lnpiu (stablislud In |t‘n \f Khan Hiiddliisiii Moh iinmcdanism, 
ind Nfstoinn (hiistianiti throve side In ‘•ide The grandson of 
Jenfi/ Khm Kiin.ik he taint a distiplt I the Buddhist monk 
schohr b ikv 1 Pandit i i\ho eana fri»m the Sak^a monastery of 
Tibet Later on iwo ot hi-. n<i)h<\es lot'k up Buddhist mission.iiv 
work 111 Monjf ha tine of th»in Plugs pi (i^ ,o i ’8<)), atti ndeel a 
Parlnnimt ol Reh i ms teinvtmd b^ Kubhi Khan (iz'^q-i at 
Kai ikoium .md eleie it( d tin laenst monks m dthab, nhe'rtupon 
Kublii Kli in .^ccep^ttl Tibetan Bueltlhism is the st itt religion ot 
the Mongol I mpiit nul ajipomte d TTi igs pa to ht Rljaguru, e i lit id 
of the Buililhist Chiiuh in th< \ ist Mon'ol I mpin , mel also his 
Vitfien 111 the time peniiiees eif Tibet Pliassj)! wis an actnt 
piosehti-.ei iml soon Biielellnsm bei iim Iht mos<- peipiilu leligion 
amonc thf Mein.jol'- Kuh^ ii \\» lee ni* el i f.dt eit i< he s eit the Biiildlia 
fre'jii the 1 Ilk red ( e^ km V ^he Kh in s Kuo slu m Raj *> inn, Ph gs 
jiadtvisvl I cemnnon iljTi 'bit foi tht \u »a-.lin ii if^ s (»{ tl't vast 
enipiie’ ht thus elu imt etf a m » Asi in umt\ ’imitr tin rtginn of 
Kuhkn vitli one lehgum oiu I'n^nagr anil oiu eultUTf a elu am 
thit was -^hattfrtd In iht disime gr itn n oi the Mon ol 1 tnjine 
iraraeihitfh <fttr tht Imimus ele ith Re ending Buddhism 
Kublij mule this itm irk Iht liipus tome out of th pilni of the 
hanel tht Biidilhist elvHliiiie is like thepiJin tie .>lhii rfhi,ionsare 
like tin Imgc t s 

Tn Tibet the 1 mpeieir tsin (juiijmi t \ i> Ooo who 

ovtnan NirtluTii Indii ilong with Ippti Biiniii inel Chinese 
fmktstan, mtioduted tht fnelMii alph ihtt and senpt from Ka-.iriiia 
andbu'lt the nist Buddlusl ttnij'ks m th it eountev In tla nudellt of 
the t ighth i enturv ( \ d 7 1-7 ) P innns inibh i\a, who w is born in the 
famous et Title of Budelhist Tlmriki-.m Iddnani (leleiitifud with the 
Swat VolliV b\ some and with Viji ixotmil in the Dacca (hstnet by 
others) md who slnelud at tin Invtisitv tf NTilanda wtni to 
Tibet and prtae he d Vaji Tna Bnd'lhism He st n td there for thirty 
ytars and was lesjjonsibk lor the todifie >tion of civil and religious 
law Padinasiimhhav i was kite i eltiticel In the inuklle of the clt vanth 
centnr}' AtKi, or Dipankin l3ii|uana, the famous abbot of Vikra- 
’mi^ila monasteiv visited the coiintiv * t tht invitationof tlu Tibetan 
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king AtK«i*s supeiior was most unwilling to let hiii) go, fearing foi 
the moiaJe of the monasteiies of Magadha in liis absence, i specially 
in ^ lew of llu thieats from the (jha/na\ul Turks (Mahmud of Gha/ni 
sei/t J Kaiiaii] 111 i(»iS and sick(d Somnath in 1026) It was stipu- 
laUd thereloie ihal Atisa should ictuin lo Viktaiii witliiu thrc( 
\ear'> but 111 till hi sta^<d in 'libct lioin 10^0 uiitil hi® death 

Ihiit^'en vt Ais Intf 1, 111 105 ) Hi picaihidtln AIaha>ana and helped 
to lesti'K Buddlnmi tu an el(\attd plane, purgintr it ol its magical 
elemiuts Hi Msitid Nq)al on his \\d\ and w is ^avompaiued by 
\ iiiavadl‘aia, (i\a t^^on, niiuni'gaibha, and a |)iin(i di^' ipk, Rljumi- 
samdia, Ironi Wosteri India Oth»i li l)i ited visitois ftoni India 
wen the disiinguishi d ^ilibln.dni and Abh i\ak uagupta Iiiter- 
<■ oursL bd v\ 1 1 n +hi mon isli nes ol Nalanda VikTumidh J uaddala 
and Odaiita] iin, and Fibi I imt ISt JaiI, Wc»s intunati «in ( fiuitful tor 
main centum s, and tlx (uninlsof Maha\an^ Vijia-^'ina, Sihaja, 
an 1 1 ailnki‘‘in L im Uh m ind* lil>h iinjin «»s on tin nbgion and 
culture ofbndi tliis*^ Kjuidm *• 

Apait inan ihi boulfTldixI n u»ic \iim1 IPkI I'liitan and 
Siklxuii whip Tndnii MiluiTP h IS aiw miiui+ed il lif iniT.ixi-» 
and 1>1 <ti tin {»i«,pi ^ tlx •‘pu k\ o» l>udd)u-iii b^ w ot tb< 

Mid \s] in ( ra\ in louU'^ to Middle t 1 m i M »n (hi J\oi» * 

and Japni incl b\ tin si 1 kmiIc to luitliCi Iinlj 1 v is » nnsjne 
init nal nioMnxnt ihnbiou lit ibnit iiid nx int on cl tin uml\ oi 
Asi in ci\ ih/ition fiM nari Miitihii llx incAi 1 unid iiiipitas 

with till coin in i^n ol ihi Ihxi Ihist ( o ir« il il Mi ]\ iixlaia\ ilia 
viliaia in *d)oui ^ j) r«/0, Tlioixh thi^ \v is pi led » 1 \ rl^ jiu^sior »7\ 
enter]»iisc oJ kis\apa IVl'ilai an 1 DhoniLidni in \D 05. In 
V '> ^,^5 a liTuhniik b ^nil to lii\i lucn ii icb d with llx 

lmj)( n d ])iol 1 iiixilion th u ni xb RudilhiMii i si iti id ^ in iii v Iniu 
lhi'» slalid Mix' Huddha is a god w»»isl i])p(d ni toi» kii lountrins 
He ina\ rxit bn woitlu to ii(ti\f oMimti^ firun the 1 uijxrois of 
t lima and fioin tix ( liiiKsi Hut 1 who w »s bom in rlie fiontxi 
piOMnc* t M till a 7 >d loitan in i uih 1 til fh'ua In regaia to 
religion*- duties 1 must abide b\ tlx custom*' of mv people Though 
the Buddha is i hm i,. u ei^d, j 1 is 111 Hu titnc o of llnngs that 1 slioukl 
worship h'ln It is a pits tliat ih* sami old laws of in^unt Times 
should be Allowed «\cn now Mhm a thng is toiind pirfnct and 
fanltlei>s, w ^ should people still cling to the customs (>f dx' ancxnt 
d\nabties^ Mv pc opk are called baib in ins f gi initlxmilx pii\ilcge 
oi worshipping tin Buddha end adojilmg the Buddhisi laith if thev 
vVish to do so’ 
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Chinese Schools of Buddhism 

Tho hoy-day of tho influence of Buddhism in China extended from 
the visit of Kumarajiva at the beginning of the fifth century to the 
end of the T’ang (hTiasty at the beginning of the tenth, though 
vanous sects and schools of Buddhism continued to thrive in China 
until about the eleventh century-. As many as ten Chinese schools 
(Tsung) of Buddhism sprang up. based upon one or other of the 
Maha>aua texts, such as the Saddharmapun^arika, the Abhid- 
harmakosa, the Avatainiaka Sutra, the Sukhavati-Vyuha, the 
Satya-siddhi Sastra, and tho Vinaya. One of the most important was 
the contemplative (Dhyana) school founded by Bodhidharma, who 
taught in China for about fifty years, from a.d 470 to 520. 
His leaching was based on the Lahkavataia Sutra, and his sect Avas 
at one time known as the Lanka school, though more commonly as 
Ch’an, a corruption of Dhyana. He was the .son of the jrrince of 
Kafirhi and obtained his initiation into the 1 )h} ana form of Buddhism 
in the Indian .^rclnpe]ago. In China he was known as^Ta-mo 
(Dhamia) and in Jajun, where Ins teaching spriMd in the twelfth 
century under the name of Zen. as Daruma. Zi'ii Buddlnf.ni still has 
many thousands 01 adherents today. 

Legt-nd has giown up around Lodhidhanna and niany mirades are 
attributed to him. In Chinese paintings he is represented as an 
ascetic with a beard, canying a twig on his shoulder from wliich 
hangs a sandal, and ga/ing silently and steadfastlj- at the void. His 
emini’iue is indicated by tho gift of (laut.ima the I'athagata's robe 
and begging bowl to him, and the recognition of him as the Buddhist 
patiiarch twenty-eighth in sticcos-sion from Gautama. Sdent though 
he was- he wrote no books- generations of his disciples have pro- 
duced a vohmiinous hteratun* on Dhyana. Bodhidhatma challenged 
not onlv worship, asceticism and inonasticism, but even the study of 
scrijrtUTis, relying exclusively upon pute metlitation on the leal and 
universal natuic of the self, or Bodhi-chitta. His teaching is very 
similat to Hindu Vedanta philoso]>hy% although it embodies a 
Viihana vada, or idealistic int(*rpretalion of the Buddhist Saulran- 
lika and Madhyamika doctrines. Nor can the resemblance of his 
dictum, ‘where all is emptiness nothing is holy' with Tao iny-sticism, 
be missed. Bodhidhanna observes: 

’The only true reality is the Buddha-nature in the heart of every 
man. Prayer, asceticism and good woiks are vain. All that man 
need do is to turn his gaze inward and see the Buddha in his own 
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heart. This vision, which gives light and deliverance, comes in a 
moment. It is a simple, natural act like swallowing or dreaming, 
which cannot be taught or learnt; for it is not something imparted, 
but an experience of the soul, and teaching can only prepare the way 
for it. Some are impeded by their karma, and are physically in- 
capable of the vision, whatever their merits or piety may be, but for 
those to whom it comes it is inevitable and convincing'. 

One of his most distinguished disciples was Chi-k’ai, (bom a.d. 5ji) 
who elaborated his master’s teachings and founded a sjncietic sihool 
of Buddhism called the T’icn-T’ai. Chi-kai classified the vast litera- 
ture of Buddhism according to the five periods of the Budrlha’s 
active career as a minister, thus introducing a logic.)] coherence into 
the diverse and ajiparently conflicting teachings, llis classification 
still holds good m Chinese Buddhism. I'he 1 un-lai is a magnificent 
synthesis, holding that all the difleient philosophical theories hav'e but 
one end, and that it is the end that m.ittcis, not the w i\ it is 
achieved. Chi-kai's teaching also s])read to ]ap.)n, wheT*' it is still 
followed. 

The YogSehara Vijfiaua-vada sch»)ol of Buddhism, !•) \\ likh Hiai n 
Tsang belonged, oued much of its influc*ncf in ( l)in.i to i’l.ihhakara 
mitra, who came of a loyal familv in Centi.il Tudi.i. Attc t frivelling 
a great deal in South India he went t)> the nion.isteiv ol N’alind.a, 
wheie he met Silabhadm. Kioni thoic he wen* to ( «'’iii.il .Asn and 
succeeded in comei*mg the Khag<m ol tin W'^tcin 'lurKs. He 
leachcd Ch’ang-au ii. tu; and g.uiK‘d gieat inthieiice i\i*t. the 
Chinese Enipoior. He dicil in (. hina in A.l>. i S3. 

A more widespread Cliiiusc >chool. second oiilj *0 the Dlnan.i in 
importance, is the Amida. ot IVre hand, *'chool ot Ihiddhisni, funnilcd 
by Bodbiniclii, who taught 111 Chiiui iium A.n. (>y2 to 7^7, when he 
died. Amitahha, or Anuda Buddha (Amito in J-npan), ineaus literally 
the Buddha of Endless Light who dwells in the Western Pa.-adise 
the Pure Land, or Sukhavali. J.ike the Dhyaiia school the Amitabha 
sect has inspired a vast volu< 1 of literature in China and Japan. 
According to the doctrine the* last 1 athagata, .s monk called Ilharma- 
kara, becomes the Dhamia Amitabha. or Infinite Light or I.ife. Who- 
ever makes u.se of iiis n.ame will at once be placed under his juris- 
diction entirely and exclusively. As a ray emanating from his heart 
he can illur aalc every being he wishes, at no matter what distance; 
every dying person, how'cvcr great a sinner be is, who repents 
sincerely and wishes to be reborn in his kingdom (the Pure Land), 
will immediately be so reborn after his death, to be instiucterl there. 
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improved, and phctcl on the nnd to sahation It is thuis ikin lo the 
Indiin Bhakli mo\uiirnt md it is icinirkd^li that neither Hiutn- 
Tsaiv I tsuit, kiKv ui\ thing of this form ot it I ovc and idora- 
tion toi the Uuddhi of [^mindkss 1 1 dit iipi il( 1 to th( miistu and 
ToiniiitR tempi I line lit c>f the J istcm pioplis and the Western 
Pai idise whcTi the dc\oUi nu hi (n]o\ Ihssinl ininiortalitv is the 
theiiK ot in in\ lepuscnt itions in glow rokmrs in thi art of China, 
lip 111 mil Iilxt 

riu list school to arise in soi in troin tlu Vajii\ani ot 

M inti n In 1 1 i u Inn ot \ ijr iliodhi puei plot to Ihi king of Kam hi, 
who iHei In mg in ^ i\lon weii^ to (him ind j ii lehcd this lorin 
ol Buddhism Wjth Is \ niou«- llntnl \ m mti is fioni v D 7 ie y]2: 
It IS cionodia m tlu o > turn of tlu one pninorlnl Buddh i «pnit 
edlid th< M ihl \ iin him whifii tniholus itself m i sines of 

md ippe ^inci^ lii tlu foiimlition md ‘‘pn nl ot this 

Tuw uhool \ ip d)odhi w s itl\ i si^tid b^ his Amo^ 

hni]r (\f /jf 77 J) wliotiivTlit m lo\ n fTo si ml If - 
( bon 1 )T fintiiiu^ ih jv ssufl forth jn m tlu I w Wliitf Ihvw, 
Moinstm it 1 1 \ iik lum Inds f Tuldl ist t<\U 1 < i M ]>ri>i>l m 
the dj led (ill d Ihunimt M ndiriii Ilntidism p-^-i ii I > Iipm 
thioiiw.h Kobo Du h wh n im^-to \motli f >t m mu loi tn 1 from 
fiiutluidin ''t disijph Ilm kuo tlu f pmescsi i Kul i(vi) 77 ^ 
8 i 5 j li iml the l((*nn(s tint \i tl flo c of the ei hth (enturv led 
to tlu fori ntion > 111 ) "Inn on ut ni | ipm lodn thf' S] riw, ju 

IS St *11 \< ' p( inn I It u\i Will \ iiiochma it the lentu of the 

lantnki dii i nn tin mi lit\ 'sun m wind 11 ihm s m ible and 
in\isihli 1 ivi ilu r ( m iinmntnni md ibsorption 


Buddh i si bt iH ( liihu 

Biiddhi^-iri v ith u emphi^i-* on llie di* it \ id ^he (mpt\ and 
uiiMibst nil lehii ictirottlu (>teiii 1 woild Kshipedilii pndical 
mind 01 tlu (hinesi md le(^ ultiimtdy to the (him ■>( synthesis in 
whuh tilliK^s VeS lidd to b( in (onstant arti\it^ and aet l^lt^ m 
const int stillness m ide i tl it coricspoiuN tei th^ Indiiii Mdiajana 
rone ept icm ot tlu ull^lht^ ofSimsan indNirxim This tiaii^foiina- 
tion of tlio r Ki il iiniid li It in ( nduiing mark upon Chinesf art and 
littiatuie llu (iteeo Buddln*^" ait of (^indhara first introduced the 
hum m figure into Chinese sculpture, investing it with supreme moral 
dipTiit\ Ihi ( i\( sculirtuie at \ un-k mg md I ung-men belonging lo 
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the Wei period of the Six Dynasties reproduced on Chinese soil the 
serene Buddhas and Bodhisaltvas of Ajanla, Baj^li, and Bamiyan, 
and made 1 hcni a pai t of 1 he jafjgf fl mountain fate s out oi which tlu y 
were carved But tht I angptiiod(A l> 618 ^07! repre s< nts th< most 
gloiions apt of rhintsc stulpturc Cradmdlv tlic ( hincse Ifuddha 
devtlojied a siiptub blending of spiiitind imptisomdil^ and tians- 
cendtme with hnm.iii (haini and elcpamr, whilt the fnsiotb ol the 
dynasty, in their tnalmtnt of the dluital Avalohiti sv iias and 
Ainitabhas of tin (liinese paiadiMcal dit imland show .uitvenmore 
eflcctiw < omijiiiation of realism and iht uiij'trsond idi 1 

Of tht thnt. piuicipd (•iitic*- of Buddhisi ait 111 China, Tun 
hiianp ^uii-Jvui" iiitl Lun'iiiU', Aun-kang and T uiig-mtn seen 
to have biLii Be larlni, although iuii-liuiuf, i ‘•itiiiltd on the 
V\<st«.m biaiiulaiv uf • lima, at the junction of fht c.iiavan routes. 
\un-kan4 is 11c IT la tunp in Shansi idionnni, the tiist tapital of 
the Wfj dMUst\, ind I 'iiu, irtii i>' nt ii I o-vanp 'Iht i\c.i\ itions 
of tht ( ivi*. 1* \iin-l’mg is istrilxd to tlu ptritai h'twt*n 
AD ,08 iiul pi, while at J 'lu,^ Hull the grot li es wi u cvcavatid 
aflti the ti uisjn ol tlu capit 1 fi lu iiDl to I o \ ini. It was dso 
diinne tlu lult of tin Wti iKnislv m tht Idlh and \lh tditaiv 
tint a laryc niimtui 01 <1 ijuls wk e\cav ittd ai'd dttoraltd it 
1 un liu mg 

Tie IJi\i( n if Tit/ ntnlions that m tlu tiire of tlu Luiptror 
Wen (Inn ot tlu N nth in Wd dvinst^ tlu lit i of hiving live 
colossal Buddln-. camd 11 tilt iii(.-k ui ’ c’ltt v' issut‘tst‘fi 10 the 
Riiipiioi bv .m Iiuhaii monk 1 in \ao Ihc lxi..ist of Minn nv isnr d 
stv<.iitj hit ill hi I ht 11(1 tie mailt st siv* , Ih \ wtii some i f the 
bifiKcst 111 flu vioihl, and vvdc < hv c'u h nabitnud Dv the lailier 
Bamiv in M ilius ii.n ami 17s fut hudi^, whuh wt-n tht cailust 
Buddlii colossi to bt (onattucltdmfhc third 01 loui the nil iitv v D - 
the ccntUTifs that witness»(l the r n'lrkable rnaith ol Manavana 
Buddhimi At i uij ha. lu iLv c )It»ssal Buddh.i 111 tlu t avfs of the 
Thous.an(l Buddhas is mn nu \ feet high ibre, m ' n >t>b an 
Indian monk T o Is’uti, acconlnig to in inscription of the F’ang 
dJnast^^ built the ^'isi chaiul the Cave cf Vnetjuallcd nd>,ht 
and h»* too m.' / hive dnivccl his mspnatuin Innn Bainiv in In tin st 
bugr imagt wo sn* a bhnding of the Indian ichgiou concept ol 
the Bnddh a® the (h ikravarti of the T noerse and tlu ITillcmstic 
political concept of the tit iht d tinpcioi as Ivosinokiator Hmen- 
Tsang mentions a wooden ‘'tatiie of Maitiev.’ too hot high, at 
Dardu, noith ot tlu Bunjab Ibe sitting stone lu uit in the fifth cave 
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in the precincts of the Shih-fo-szu in Yun-kang is possibly the most 
magnificent of all images in China. The rock caves at Lung-men are 
smaller in scale than those- of Yun-kang. The four walls and the 
ceilings ot these huge caves are covered all over with niches and 
cai-vings of a thousand J3uddli.is, flying Apsaras, Hindu divinities 
and guardians, and graceful floral designs. In most of the Lung-men 
caves we find the dates, the names of tht sculptors and donois, 
md the accounts of the excavation. The tarlicst of the inscrip- 
tions dates from the seventh year of Tai ho of the Emperor Hsiao- 
yen of the Noithem Wei dynasty (a.d. ^83). The rest of the caves 
were the w-oik of the Northern Wei down to tlie Sui and 'I’ang 
periods. 

Tlic evolution of tlie cave ait ami architecture of Tun-huang, 
Yun-kang, and Lung-moii shows fust the enrichment of the trai- 
tional sl 3 ’lo ot China proper the Gaudhara st\le, which came in 
the w'ake of Buddhism, until the latter was completely absoibcd bv 
the Northern Wei stjh, second, the impact of the Oupta style, 
which was \et feeble in the Nonlutn Wei works, strongei in the 
Sui Dvnastt , and quite maiktd in the T’ang As Miss T V Vincent 
obscivcs in Tin '^<cttd Oasts. ‘A chain of these Buddhist lock-cut 
chapels seems to have extended from India through ( enlral Asia at 
least as fir as tlu in(>init.<ins south of Kanchow in Kansu, and br-sidcs 
these, ''av'^-templf s aie found m mam' other parts of China’ The 
Indian monks, Lo-ts’uii and Tan-vao, assraiatcd with the con- 
stiuciion and decoration of the caves at Tiin-huui« and Yun-kang, 
Tiiusl ha\( pijsscsvcl a inasterh knowledge of .in'hitcrture and 
stulptun. The namts of some of the Indian painters of th'* penod 
have .dso eome do\.n to us, h ikr'abuddha, Buddhakiili, and Kum^a- 
bodhi. Fioni Aianta, across the highways ot Kaiinira, Gandhara 
and Kucha, from Nepal and Tibet, or from AmaraNati and Simhala 
by the v'a-route, the ait of Gupta India travelleil to China and trans- 
planted itsc-lf m her soil. 


Buddhism, the Hope of World Peace 

In its Tibetan Tantrika phase Buddhism was hainessed by the 
Mongol Empire, then the largest in the world, and an effective bridge 
betwf en the Far East and the Par West. 'Pax Tarlanka’, the achieve- 
mc nt of which had cost the destruction of twenty realms and miUions 
of human beings, hc*ld the promise, stringety enough, of a Buddhist 
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world brotherhood. At the end of the thirteenth century, however, 
on the death of Kublai Khan (1214-1294), the Mongol Empire was 
disrupted, and with it the economic, religious, diplomatic and 
scientific links it had established between Asia and Europe. Thus 
the last hope of securing world peace through Buddhism faded away, 
just at the very time when world commerce, in the true sense of the 
word, had begun to develop freely; with China, the Indian Archipel- 
ago, India, Egypt and the Mediterranean all coming within the ambit 
of a common economic sj^stem. 

After the thirteenth centur\' Buddhism ceased to be an active 
spiritual force on the Asian mainland. This was due to political rather 
than cultural factors. During the century-and-a-half reign of the 
Southern Sung dynasty (1127-1279) in Hankow, to which the 
Chinese capital was removed because of the ascendancy of the 
Tartars, no Indian monk visited China, although Chinese writers on 
Buddhism increased in number. In North China, under the patronage 
of the Yuen or Mongol djmasly (a.d. 1280-1368), Lamaist Buddhism 
throve. Sha-Io-pa’s Cliine.se compilation of Buddhist sutras and 
Sastras was one of the last to be done by an Indian monk in China. 
In South China the Sungs encouraged translations from Sanskrit 
texts by Chinese scholars (1314). Sung landscape painting, with 
its sense of the silence and mystery of the imhensc and the 
transience and unreality of man's life, is saturated with Buddhist 
thought; while through Sung poetrj' runs the Buddhist note of 
inelancholv, its awareness of the ephemeral character of all natural 
life. 

Though the flow of Indian ir •nk-scholars to China by the land- 
route was completely broken, liuddhism was still an influence in 
Greater China. The conversion of Mongolia to Buddhism and the 
widespread adoption of celibacy led to the transformation of fierce, 
roving races into sedentary and docile agriculturists, cainel-dnvcrs 
and shepherds, and was of considerable economic and political 
benefit to China. The Chinese st, t-rman Wan-chun-hu wrote to the 
Chinese government in 1570: ‘Buddhism forbids bloodshed, pre- 
scribes confession, and reconfession, and recommends a virtuous 
life; for this reason we should do our utmost to diffuse the faith 
among the nomads’. The Ming dynasty (1368-1644) deliberately 
used Buddhi . 1 to convert the virile and explosive nomads of 
Turkestan and Mongolia into pacific neighbours. It was Chinese 
Buddhism, not Indian, that had been reaching the nomadic fringe of 
Chinese civilization; for strife among the tribes of Central Asia after 
o 
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the death of Kublai Khan completely blocked the east-west caravan 
route, and disrupted the ancient overland contact with India. In 
Further India and the Indian Archiptlago the umtying mission of 
Buddhism in Asn was yet to continue af lively for another two 
centuries before it succumbi d to the onslaught of Islam. 



CHAPltR XII 


COIONIAI CUITURF AND ART 

iNr>iA oj ini: isiands 


'] he Fatly ofSoHthctu ('ohnisaUoti 

fHT (iuptaaf(( .n’leat I'lliploliidi ’scolonialetiterprispbcvond 
thi >■< as in Siiulh-f lot A'l i I hi" A\fis lar^ds ttocmtciin< of t.h( ron- 
ti( 1 th** Impm d (ni) hii r \t t< is(d i i I k t islr rn ]H)!t of rami. dipt i 
anl'lu AT-ibiin c i pods of Iboach Vaiia\.inti and K.ihaiii .iiidof 
iU{ ]ai(. o< (oiniiKUi. wnh Indonesia to -.ocnif the luxiiru •> d» nnndi d 
bj a iiioTt sopliiitiLatt d < u di/alion The s[.read of Iiidi in eulinro to 
thf ‘•oiilh had arliidK !»• < uii i'- carU as th** tiflh century i' c , with 
th»‘ ict>endat\ conciiusl ol Cvtloii bv I’lime Vijaea ''unha who 
naiind Hu islciul Siinhala aftfr himself, an episode tli.it is rep 
Tt'-adeel in oiu of the neseof s at Ai.iiita Later, in the third cnitiiiv 
1. 1 th* (.)uri},cous onw HUS'- on UK s si nt out t*\ \ 4 ok.i Msited 
tp\lon wliK h w i*-<on t rted 1 (i Riuldlusn. 1 >\ Mahriidia and S initha- 
miti.l, .ind .dso Su'onibln“nj {Sm.i and I tlaiaj, which was 
lioKiblvIndonc-ia ]»id il vas’hi ‘"at i\a])a' a Eii'piie (21.S-7J B.c), 
with its stratei’ie j isitmn in middle Indi.i Iroin s{m hi and its 
important pi-its of V. ij.ijanti ((rot) and Kahani on ilu Ai<ibi.m 
Sea, aii<l Dhin.ikataka M asuliji.it .itn atid Konar. k.i on tlie Rav of 
Bin^al, that lirst de^ili'pe*] i brisk ti i<tir with the eastprn islarils. 
Tins IS abiindinth indicated ’ i the stone" ot the ad'nntnious "ea 
vos.iges of eTnn 3 dh>‘b h\i 1 in Pratisth.ma (the Padhan.1 of 
Ptoleniv). Ihe In roes of tli* -.ea wt re c.dh d *' imudr.isuras, .uid such 
islands m the east, in waters as K.italia, Kaipura, Suvaiiia, and 
Smihala an mintionid. Ihe Podelhist te.\t Niddcsa, compost'd not 
later than i second century A ii., itJers to a vent able gold hunt in 
Suvaniabh’ .ni, reaelud after crossing the sea, where hazaidous 
joumev’s across the ‘ireejn'r’ path, the ‘bamboo’ path and the goat’ 
path .ire undtrt<ikin, until .. ri\u with banks of goldin sand is 
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reached. We also come across the merchant princes of Vaija3ranti and 
Kalyani, who dedicated the riches they obtained from commerce to 
the decoration of the caves at and Kanheri, Gradually com- 

merce led to colonisation. 

The historj'ol India's expansion in the South-eastern waters covers 
no less than two millennia, from the filth century B.c. to at least the 
end of the fourteenth century' a.d. The Nagara Kptagrama, a 
Javanese text of 1365, quoted by R. C. ?*!>. jumdar, mentions that 
migrants came tr> the Javanese capital of Majapahit (founded by 
King Kyitarajasa m i2<)2) from such regions of India a.s Karnataka 
and Gauda ‘nnceasinglv in large numbers. Ihey came in shijjs with 
merchandise. Monks anil distinguished Brahmanas also came from 
these lands and were enjertained'. As la(e as about the end of the 
fourteenth century, Rajasangara 1380), the juineipjd ruler of 

the Majapahit Empire, constructed the has reliefs in the beautiful 
temph' ot Pan<itaran. illustrating scenes from the Ramavana and 
the Kri$navana In its hey-day, the Majapahit Empire (121)4-1478) 
embraced Sri Vijavii and all the islands of the Indian archipelago, as 
■well as the Malay Peninsula. 


The Geographical Comwiaiu n of Ihnpaviara 

Traditionally th» entire region, full of Indian <ol(>nies and king- 
doms, was called T)\ipant.ira Lhaiata. Dvipa, aecording to Panini, 
nu'ans l;md surrounded In water on two sidi’s, and hence includes a 
jieninsula like Malaya. In the Variiana Put ana, the na» les of the nine 
divisions (riav.i-bheda) (»r territories across the seas fsanindrantarita) 
included in Bhaiata-varsa .ind designated i>\ipantaia, or Island 
India, are given as follows liidra-dvipa (Burma), Kaseruniat, 
Tamra])aina (lamrapainil, (jabhastimat, NagacKiju (Nicoliar), 
Katalia (Kedalp, Siinbala ^Cevlon), Vaiuna or Varhina (Borneo), 
and Kumaia. It has not been iKc-sible for historians to identily all 
the iskiuds. Siinilailv the Brahmanda Purana includes in ancient 
Jambn-dvipa many di'ipas (i.e., islands or peninsulas) that are geo- 
graphioally linked W’lth Bharata. It olweives: ‘All these ■oeninsulas 
are known as Varhinadvljia Saila (which may be identified with 
Vanina or Borneo). There are hundreds of such islands and penin- 
sulas in India. They are known as Artgadvipa (which may lx? iden- 
tified with Kambuja and Champa), Yavadvipa (Java), Malayadvipa 
(the Malay peninsula), Ku^advipa, $atlkhad^^pa (^aiikhay island), 
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and Var^advlpa (Barawa island). Within Jambudvipa tlicre arc six 
islands abounding in rich mines and in various kinds of birds and 
animals’. 

Another early mention of Dvipantara is to be found in the Katha- 
sarit Sagara, in stories 25 and 26. Saktideva is anxious to go *0 a city 
named Kaiiakapuii and inteiiog.atts an .iscetic, Dirgh.ntapas, who 
replies’ Though 1 am so old, my son, I have never heard of Kanaka- 
puri till today. 1 have made acquaintance with various travellers 
from foreign l.iml's, and I have nt ver he-ard any one speak of if, much 
less have I setm it. But 1 am sure it must be m Dvlpant.ua’. K:maka- 
pun may be Suvainabhuini (01 JVgu) or Suvarnadvijia (the Malay 
Peninsula). The other .stoiy i«.coi<ls an itineraiv mditioning such 
regions as J.ilapum, Narikeladvipa, Katfihadvipa, \prpfiradvipa, 
Suvainadvi])a and Smihal.i. Suvarnadvipa can be reached, according 
to the same text, by land and sea, and can then-fore he identifn d with 
the Mal.i\ P«ninsula. and i ot wnh the island ol '^ninatm, although 
the l.utei IS (‘(ju.tIIv ikh in gold. 

The sai^ad\i]<ah mentioned alom; witli .^imhala in the famous 
Mlahab.id rill.u pi.>^i-<li of Samudnf.upla obviously refeis I0 
I-HTpanl.ira in gmeral the ILndii loloniis of ll.e ^lonthein Ocean 
and 1 arthei India, which offered the tuipta Itm]>ei'>i \aiious eifts. 
applied to him for charteis lecogmsing tluii sov<reignl\, and 
finally gave him their lo\alty. H. Kivchaudhuri .suggc<:tf th.u tb** 
epithet 'Dh.uiad'i V.o "Tie' cuantaka-'-ania’ used m the msciiption 
indic.itfs that ihe Iin[KTiai (uiptas exTreiv-o son.e eontiol o^ei the 
island.s in the neighboiiimg st.t.. 

In Kalida.sa’s KaghuvanT^a ,''i. ‘>7) then is a -p'lifH lefeivncc to 
Dvlprmtara in tom.ertioti with tf.e llowr, which is n.itive to 

the eastern islands. ‘The brei 7 e, scent<d with lavangi likKsoni and 
W'afted from Dvipantara, remows the dn-ps of pei-T-piiation from the 
iunoious King of K.iling.i’, the kii'gd.im which jilayed .1 doniin.iiit role 
in the 1 arl\ colonisation of I)\dp.”mfara. Pf.rva Kaliiiga is the name 
foi Java, i>r a poit ol JavM, it ding to t'hinese history, and thus 
the poet's mention of D\Tp.1ntaia in coimection with the King of 
Kaliiiga is extieniilv ..pposili-. Similarly ajipropnate is his reft rend- 
to the King of Ariqiadei.i, or tlu land of the Xatmada (the Nfirbada 
Valley, wi'h its cajiital at .Mahismati), v.ho installed sacrificial 
pillars (yui .) in the "eighteen" islands In the fourth century A.u. 
Yiipas were actually .set up in Borneo by King Mhlavarraan, grandson 
of the mythical Hindu coloniser Kaundiuv a. It is possible that Borneo 
was colonised from the Arabbn sea ( oast of India. 
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I-tsing, on his ^\ay to India from China m a.d. 673, spent six 
months in Sumatra m order to study Sanskul grammar; and he 
mentions more tiian ten colonies in his region where Indian customs 
and religious practiu*s, along \Mth Sanskrit leaning, were prevalent, 
including Sri Bhoga (Sii Vijaj'a) in Sumatia, Kalinga (Purva 
Kalinga) in )ava, Alahasin .ind IVinbua in Borneo, and the islands of 
Kunlun, Ball and Bhojaiiara. Ht* also ment ous that all the islands 
of the South Sea veie gencially known to tne Chinese as K'un-lun, 
‘smee the people of Kii-lnn /or K’un luii) first Msitcd Kochin and 
Kwangtaiig’, and that the language of K’un-lun was pit\plent in 
Sri V'i]a\a The Indian colonists and settlers who came to these 
islands were also given the same name b\ the (hiiicsc P C Bagchi, 
in editing a ‘'.inskrit-t'hinese dictionai\ of the eighth century a d., 
gives the Sanskrit-equivalent for K un-lun as Ji-jiatta la, and 
Jipattala, 01 Dipattala is the same word as Dv-ijiantara .iccording to 
S'^ham lc\i Bagchi sngge->ls that K’un-lun, ca Polo Cendore (the 
small group of islands with winch il is identifjid b\ Fakekasu m Ins 
edition of l-t"ing), stands foi ^.>nskllt Chandra (l\ipa, through a 
Prakrit c>r Mala \ mtetincdiari foim like fh. ndai Ii is note worth\ , 
first that kings siibordm.tU <hufs, nobles and olfuials m Malaya 
and ancient ( ambodia often boic the title K’ur lun or ( handia and 
second, that the name of K'un-lun was used fot a numbci of islands 
and regions m Indonc sia andhuithcr India both olmous eCideiucs 
of Indian colonisation t'oricsponding to the term Hsijiantaia in 
Sanskrit and K’nn-lun in ( nnic-.e is the Ja\<uiise Bhunnautira or 
Nusantara, le inter\eniiig bctwc'cn ^antarai India and tfuna. As 
in Middle Asia, the Hindu colonics and kingdoms of the south-east 
all had 'sanskiit names 


The Gold lusb 

F\en at the time of the Satavah mas it was no* the Deccan alone 
that partiiipatcd in colonial tiado and comnicicc For like the 
Bnhitkafha, the Jatakas and the Mihndapafiho also milicat* that m 
the two rentmips niiniediahly preceding and following the birth of 
Cliiist. overseas fiadc and exploration captured the imagination of 
the Indian people. Many stones and legends from diilorent parts of 
India describe the romantic adveiirures of tradcis, merchants and 
‘gold-seekers’ in far-off lands across the seas, together with the 
fabulous riches brought from clistanl shores. All this aiiqily demon- 
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strates that thf* lure of gold stimulated the colonisation of DvipSntara 
Bharata. In the third century a.d. the voyage from India to Fu-nan 
(Cambodia) and back took three or four years according to a Chinese 
source. But it took Fa-Ifien (a.d. j9()-4i4) only a fortnight to sail 
from Tamrahpti to Simliala in hne weather in winter, and about three 
months from Sirnhala to Ja\A in tempestuous weather, breaking his 
journey at an island to repair a leak. In the seventh century it took 
I-tsing only two months to travel from Sri Mjaya to Nagapatam. As 
voyages in the e.isteni waters became less hazardous and of .sluirter 
duration, Indian merrliants dorked to the markets of M.ilava and the 
Indian Archipelago in laige nuiiibirs. 

‘(>old Is abundant in Sil Vijaya', notes I Ismc who also muitions 
the following iinpoitant agiKultural proilucls betel nuts (pin-long, 
Sanskrit, punei), nutmegs, cloves (lavanga).and Baios i.imjihor. Tlie 
we ddi. luMin and lloinisluii},' condition of the arts, naflsand trade of 
the tlujd.i I’lupiie, to which IM-Iliei. bears ample test imon\, promoted 
both wsicin and c.istem toiimierce In fact the extension of the 
tiupta Kiiipite to (iiijaral and ilv ca-'lein sea-bo.ard from Kaluiga to 
K'vfichi, with ih( 11 t.imoussea porlsard markets, gave a great Jillip to 
flu luei. tic( Indofhira's. li.ide m gold, silver, .spices ami arcra -nut. s, 
as well a*, to < oluiiis.>(ion .ind settlement in Dvipantara Bharata. 


Political ('auti's of ( oloiusatinv 

'lo these eccdioimc cam-es must be addc'd a political factor: the 
politic, d uniesi .iiid confusiori n Wcstiun India and Gujarat due to 
the dibcomfitme ot the Iriakat, the Muruicl-s, the (iU)]aras and the 
V\'hite Ifiinas as tie nsuH of the lon-piests of Iht (nijUa emperors 
and Y<isodharniau, the advance of ihe S'iss.imans ami Turks from 
the noith, ,uid the Liter c'onqiusts of Prabliakarav iidliar.a and 
HarsT. Thus trom the fomlh to the i iidille of the euditli cerdurv’ 
swarms ot foreign and Indian ’t higees must have sought the ports of 
Gujarat and Western Invlia in order to emigrate. 

The Javanese chronicles have preserved the tiadition that Java 
w'as tirst colonised by a Prince from Gujarat as early as A.i'. 75 
Similarly, ( ambodian tiaditioii and Chinese history indicate that the 
Hindu kii him of Kaiiibuja or Fu-nan (comprising Cambodia, 
Cochin China and Annam) was founded m the first or second century 
A.D. as the result of the migration of the Scythian Br^rnana 
Kaundinya or the K§atiiya Adityavoihsa, King of Indraprastha, 
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who married the daughter of the local Naga king, Soma, and 
established the royal Somavamia in the land. P. C. Bagchi 
suggests that Fu-nan is the Chinese equivalent of Brahma (de^a), 
by which name the entire Indian colony had previously been 
known. Only Burma, i.e., Brahma-deSa, retains this name. Louis 
Malleret ’s recent explorations at Oc-eo, the capil al of the Funan empire 
(first century to the beginning of the sixth), indicate that Indian 
influences came by sea rather than by the ia:>d route. The finds date 
from the Han period in China. Heine Geldern remarks: ‘Evidence is 
slowly accumulating which indicates that commercial and missionary 
relations between India and South-east Asia may have started earlier 
than was usually accepted. Malleret’s discoveries at Oc-co have shown 
how finnly Indian culture was established in Southern ludo-China 
in the second century a.d.'. 

It was in the first centurj' after Christ that both the Sakas and 
Parthian.s, or Pahlavas, first made their far-reaching incursions into 
the Inilus valley and Western India, carving out kingdoms from the 
ruins of the Satavahana Empire. Political and social imrest, which 
began in the Indus delta. Kathiawar and W’estern India ancl lasted 
for a whole millennium after Christ, stimulated enterpriise and colo- 
nisation in the far East, which waxed and waned in accordance with 
political and economic conditums. In South India the recurrent 
conflicts between the Pallavas, the Pandyas, the Cholas and the 
Cheras, all maritime powers, as well as the pressure from the Imperial 
Vakafakas and their successors in the north, promoted the first 
Pallava settlements in Malaya, Cambodia, Sumatra and Java be- 
tween the first century b.c. and the second century A.n. 


The Major Waves of Indian Colonisation 

The hist or}’ of the mainland dynasties was thus of considerable 
significance in the development of South-east Asian commerce and 
coloni.sation. since this was based on maritime control of the Bay of 
Bengal, which shifted from one powder to another and finally from the 
mainland to Sumatra, where the great maritime Sri Vijaya Empire 
of the Sailendras was founded in the eighth century A.D. H. G. 
Quaritch Wales has distinguished four successive major waves of 
Indian expansion in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, corresponding to 
the four characteristic periods in the development of Indian art; 
Amaravati (second and third centuries), Gupta (fifth to seventh 
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centuries), Pallava (530-750). 3 od P 2 da (750-900). The impact of the 
South Indian Pallava school of aichilecture and sculpture is qiutc 
traceable in Ceylon, Burma, I ower Siam, and Sumatra from the 
hccond to the fifth amtuiy vn , while the Noith Indian Gupta 
influences pciietiatcd into M.Uiva, Siam, ancient Funan, Java, and 
Borneo in the latt r centuru s I lie art of the Pala Empire influenced 
Mahaymia figure sculpture in M<il<ivn and Java after the close of the 
eighth centur}’, the lai sculptun of Northern Siam in the ninth 
centurv, sculptur*' and ficsco jiamting .d Pagan in the eleventh and 
twelfth cfuturies, and finally the sculpture and dccoiition of the 
Bayon at Angkoi Thom in lh« twilfth centur\ In Butina Cmtral 
Siam the Malay pt ninsula and Simiatra the < Jiipta, P illav a and I’ala 
inllnences helped to Ixiiig iboul a hudi l<\tl of uiltuie the Paid 
iiiflut nces however, bi uig 1 < ss maiked m Burma and Siam Ihiough- 
out the Western /one Buddhism and Vaisnavism estibhshed tlnin- 
sflves and flourish* d to a greater extent than 111 Chmipa and ( am- 
bcnlid whiK tin Tantiik.i Sikti Sivaist cull oi ih'^ Liii'im loiind 
tongcinal s >il tot «ts d(vclopm*nt Mdia\ani and Vapijan.i Bud- 
dlii-m a‘ vvtll as Snaisin comipt Iroinlhngal md (hiss \, flourished 
m Sumatia and I iva and received gn it vujipon under ti e Imp* rial 
Sailtiidias lh( influence of India 111 the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
re iclud its gnat(<ft inten'itt m then ngime 
The Buddhist Saihndra F mpire gr uluediv extuidid its sujt* .p uy 
from Simnira over the whok ol Malavasii Jiv.* Kamlnq i anl 
Chunpa and Ixtiine lUe most ptiwciful in tlir d^hlli tcmui, \ i> 
It won T( sp*ct ipd n* oenition ttuin tl.i luii 1 •. ot Indi 1 Mid l Inna as 
stvtidl Ai.ib nuuhants have ccimkd One of ihini, Ihn Rostih 
(a i> pot), obscrvid ‘He ttlic .MiUndia 1 jiu; is lut ngaidcd as the 
greatest <imung tlu king*- of India btcausi lu dwilU in the islands 
No other king .s iiclier 01 m. u ixivverfifl than lie and none ha % more 
revenue' llu Sailcndia Empire earned on a Inindnd v»ais uar for 
the ina'-tav of the B'V of B«ngal w.»i, thi ( hola I trpin which 
included tor -.oinc time M ilava, tS Nicobar Isl inds and rc'\lon, and 
ultimately emriged victorious ref..mmg its iraiit mic ‘upicniacy m 
the eastcin wafers for epute seven vcntiincs 


The Pnne al Potts and Routes of the Eastctu h xpansion 

The ftimous Indi.in ports from which ti« eastw'arU vo\.iges were 
unciertaken were* Tamialqiti on the Bav (nienrioiied m the Jatakas 
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and the Kathri-sant Sagara), Dantapiira (Danton) the capital of 
Kalm^.i K<jnardka or Ronaikanagara (Ptolemy's Kannagara), and 
Chclitil^ /hiandipalli mentioned bj Hiueii-Psang) in Oiissa, 
Palonri (Palm) in tht Gmjuu distrut OuJiiru (Kodduia) at the 
mouth of tile (lO(^A^ iii Kantakasola (Contico^-svla Ghantasala), 
Dhai iiiikiita (Dhtimk itak i) Masiilipitam (Ptokmv s Maisolia) at 
tlu inoulh of <^hc Kistna Amaia\ati Kahchipuiam, Mamalla- 
puram and Puh u or Ka\( np iddin ini, at Iht mouth ot the Kaveii. 
Ihc more imy)ortaii1 sc i routes to the ♦ were from Paloura 
(ancient Dantapuial to tlu lo\\er delta of Burmi iiom Arninuall 
M isulip it 1111 (Dhan ik itak i) Kanchipiii \m ind Kri\ eiip iddmam to 
tlu Milu Pdun uli Old Lilliw ird thiouj^li tlu Stiailsoi AIiLuca 
to Piknibarij; ind Sn \i) i oi lo Borneo ind from lanirilij)! and 
Bioach to I)^lp"ultl 1 I V\( H id in Ih Kithi-siiit it i tint a 
meDliant tliindri'.x mnn in tlu coiii*-^ ofliisi istcin'o\ iv^c Mbitfcl 
the following i*>l ind in ueecs^tm Nai 'kela-cKijn (Nieobar), 
k ii”ih -d\ ni (kcdddi) 1\ in m i dviiu or \ mi^ika noith 

of Sum ill i) ii>d Siuani i-vl\ ip i ^sunnti i) anti hndlv v^<nt to 
simh il i cKipi ((tMmj llus iiidicdc*- tlu ubuil r ntt in Prii\a 
Si nM 1 il t n 1)\ me rc li lilt*- ji(»n laiin dij ti ind m hi ^xrltitnln 
lies if th* chij tiui eii fioin ^iinhijinii (noderu Sm^ui) utid 
nintipara (int^dein Ihnt ml 

Tlu 1 I'^ttrn poll it which tlu liuhan ineieh^nts landed varied 
li(»m tniK to tiMu UiIjikIuImI siiL'>(tre Pioinc Sndli imrnaxati 
(Ihdcn' it tlu lu id cl tlu (tuH ol MiitibiU lakuipi iiuiuit 
J ikt 1 1 nuntioned 1)\ Ptoli i d i (j »i In i ii \ (the < i| n il >1 ( tiitnl 
Mituii Katahi Kiehiim ci Kcddih in the Milc\ pt mn'ui i 
refemet b) i Kol it or koitah i 1)\ PioltiuV in 1 is K li un in the 
fam*l ^ uik. 111 hit i Our* nid fieepui ^1\ nu ntunu tlin the K it ha smt 
n i md list) l>\ 1 tsin Kiiinrm i iHnuiIsuu s Kia ipo 
I in 111 modem Iigoi^ Sit \i)d\ oi Toe he or Pakinbing m 
Sum ti L PfiTi i K dim i m ] i\ ) Temkiiie m Cambodia and Kwunp- 
fu m C hm i 

III* slices in tilt v(>ag.i from ( him to Indii is nuiitiomd b’^ 

I tsiii in tlu seienth lenturi were as folic W'* (i| ^li Bhoja (which 
ma\ hi identified with Sii Vipia) da\s sail frc>m China, ( 2 ) 

the countr\ of llu naked pe()]>K fth* Nieobar Islands) ter dajs sail 
from K I ch i which nia\ be identified with Katrdia Kadai am, whence 
Nae^ap itam (\eg i]\it im; is re ached iftc r one month (■}) Tamralipti, 
on the niouth of tlu Ganges a month s sail fiom the Nicobar Islands 
(Nakavaram) Of the return jounie> fioin India the Chinese pilgrim 
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gives tilt following details (i) fiom lamralipti to Ka clia, a \o\ 
of two months, (2) from Ka du to Bhoja or Sii Vi] ua anotlui 
month’s voyage and (3) finm Bho] 1 <o Kvi mg lu in Chiru, about a 
months vojage The Inipdor Hiisa wlitn lit asktd lliuen-lsing 
by which route ht would pttftr to ntuiii to ( him id*le(l If 5011 
select the southiin sta routi I aill stud oliunl attend mts *0 aictm- 
pany ^ou’ Iht ancient ports of fuminpti Sii Vipiy i ind f mton 
were foi sttetal ccntiiiies ^,11 it tonirutui 1 i in])oiiuiiis uid eentres 
t)f learning, tliioneed witli Indiin md (hnu e ti ultis sc'i diis mil 
pilariins Ihit helped to biii ibont m iii*(dtitini md soiituil 
intimacy b tw<tii tv\o git it < im1i/ itioo-, tin Indi n md tlit 
Chiiu S'' 


Che iiecond India of th Piutfii 

A sec net Tiidii l*Mpiit ti Bhaiiti tiil'iuia ‘ht 1 ingd >ni it 
I'lnir meitiii Vnnmd H iripunj u"' 01 1 imp t n <\oithtrn smi), 
iHar'ii'ti (tntrds mi; \ dm i hint t H< line 1 istf’n i i\ i; 
Sri \ i| ly I (''tialli e isoia ‘‘ iiiiitiil m P i i ^ n tht Biy ot 
Bindi 1' I >nk talk i ( K< <l iti mdPtiikl md I uiilu iliii' i istt in 
Midvii winch hid tltvtkijdl iiputilil* ciiIjis ol liiiidu aiul 
Buddlii t It iinin^ iiid tnltin v,i w np Ictwfdi Iiuln md (. hma n 
the f istern si is 1 1 Hi „ioti i] lot dly m*' tulMirdlv ladn e mn n 
it we n to inn 1 1 Inn i MP \ <\ \o ( luncse m ink net led to ptoc e <1 
as tai ast > ^lon 1 inn ilipti \ il md t 01 Vo il ii to it id dn Buddhist 
scriplurti since these win < id and 1 1 l^,llt liii 1 ilil^ in tli 
monnlcnes of Rmimn H up iijua lH"rl\ni 1 111 m *si] 
Vijaya K.ding i and T ig 11 (Ka ni Sn lih iiinai i; i; 1 tsun ir in iintd 
as many as ti\c jears at '^ri ^ ijava ^Lhmi st Slnhliioshih or -.hritly 
ho the) tianslaling in its Buddhist i iiusi/lurc the Sinskid nianu 
scripts ht hid broUw’lit fjoni liidii H n there aie nioit thin i 
thousand Bdldhid m inks whose minds iir «•, i rn >,"id\ uid t iiu 1 
works The' f\'»nnnt uiel dKU' dl p<i-.sihlt suljtct'- eMctl> ism 
India itself tliL inles and iites iK id'iilic d Ko • bines* luiinri eir 
pilgiim nttdeel t'ln 10 o to tin hon laid el Bnelelln ni m the 
Gange ' lor 'atitd Buddhist s ns h id btcii le { I mu d in K< i \ illty , 
and the Bue Uiis mil Beidhisitii is it tin lemples and stfioas ol 
Chamj a Km ibuia-elc*a and Borobodui v*re as inspinn,^ n- those' of 
Samath Mathuiaand \janta Ihe inonistiiusof lava ‘'umatri inel 
Dvaravali pliyid the suiv i >< in the me itl of Biiddhisiu th ise 
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of the Middle Asian oasis-aties of Kucha, Khotan and Kaxgar in 
the previous centuries. It took many centimes, however, of heioism 
on the part of Indi.in piinces, adventurousness on the part of Indian 
traders, and religious drvotiin on the pan of Indian nionk-pilgiims 
for the stLond India to develop, fiom Burma, Malaya and Ce\lon to 
SumatiA and Ja\a, and from Sumatra and Ja\a to Cham]>a and 
Kambuja 

A constant nugiator\ stuam ol Ksaf lya nobles, Brahmana 
pii(">ts, Buddhist monks and nuns, aiid Vai'-.a meichanls founded 
and maintained the pioiiur (olonies and sdtleiiKiits out of which 
guw till gnat kingdoms of SiiLsetra 1 unin, ( hainpa, P'an P’an, 
^ti Vijdia and Majapahit Of the earl\ Hindu luld'' wliosc n.imes 
have romt down from 1 <j<. il fiadilions oi t him sc thionuk-. we may 
mention LiUigkcsii fstc ond c(niui\ \ i> i, liis son Hhapd do (Bhagacl- 
atta), and Siijialavarm.i of Pahang ftif'ii k ntury ' i> ) in the Malay 
Peninsula, Devavannin (second («'n(uiv A d 1 m "Wcsteni Java, 
Kanndniya (first ctntut\ a n ) in Kambuja o’ mod<in ( niibodia, 
and Sri Mara (sitond <(ntufy v i> ) m (li imjia or nw'dirn Aniiain 

According to Ilint’i-rsang, the Pmi kmg.iom of Silkifjia was 
the mst gnat Hmdii kingdom btvond Bu fiontius >f Katiiirup.i 
(Assam) Its mins covii tii at«. i td juo scpiau imfis m u old Piorie 
(Hmi/wa' B sid s 1 vad qiiintity of voiive tablO" bianng liguies 
of tin Buddha aiul •-ctiKS of his lil< , a laigi iiiiinbi .1 of insi.iiptions, 
written m Mnskiit, Pili mixed Pali and Smskiit, .md in a language 
attiibut^d totlu P\uh Iibito-Buimantnbc; ha\ebo«n urn iithcd. 
Th* y Klong to a period lu tween tlu fifth .md sivuith eenluius \ d 
A n impoitant find is a stone st« la from Hma/wadepictiiig the Budillia 
with his two disf iples It has an inscription in Pv o and '^ansknt, but 
its date IS uii(< rt iin loi Burnit: c art hieologv is m its inf ni'\ It is 
j/robablc that both Bn Idhism and Braluninism i< lehcd Burm<i long 
bi'foK tlu fifth eeidutv ad possibly in the third ccutur\ Bc. 
tirt I'll gioups of iiguK ■», of dtvotces on the stone stda^ unearthed 
m Buirna show a sfi uigi flmit> with those in tlu ‘safulii anei 
Bhaihut n lu Is A 1 iigi nunibei ol Bii^imamc imngt s liave been dis 
coven (1 not only m Hma?w.i but ako at Mertnn and Atakaii nidi 
eating that Biahmanism existed side bv side with Hlnavana 
Budelhism m the early centuries of the ( hnstian i ra An iiistnpTiori 
of King Jayachandravarman attnbuted to the seventh century a.d. 
states that an image of the Buddha was set nji by him at the instance 
of his gum to maintain good relations between himself and his 
brothel, IlariMkrama It is fuithct ncordttl that the king bmlt two 
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cities side by side. A part of ancient 5 ri-k§etra was called Peik- 
thanomyo. or the city of Vi^nu. 

Another ancient Hindu kingdom was RamanhadeSa (Lower 
Burma). From the Chamadevivdin^a, or Annals of Chama Devi, we 
learn that its king marriod Cham T'cwi, the daughter of the king of 
Lavo, or Ixijdiuri The queen lofl the royal court in a.d. 603 to lead 
a religious ims^ionary expedition to Haiq'uhjay.i, or Lampun (Cen- 
tral Siam), vheie she founded live Buddhist monasteiiis. Hex two 
sons became kings of two Hindu slates of Siam, vi/ , Hatjpunjaya 
and Lampang iKelang) Cham i Devi (>f Lavo fountli'd anothi 1 anew tit 
city in Siam, called Alambanganapuri (T ainpaiig Luang) Lavo or 
Lojibun, eighty miles north of B.iiigkok, is mf;re ancient. Accoiding to 
Reginald Le M.iv, the earliest Buddhist iniagts of pie-Khmci style 
foiinfl in Lojibun and flsewluit m Ccrtral Siam show the Gupta 
style, and biloiia at ilii* 1 ife^t to the si'ctli and seventh « mtunes. 

Huien-Tsang and I tsing mention a kingdi/in in Fnithcr India 
betw< en Jsnks* tra €ind Uaniputi or khriui Imd T'(» lo po-ti, wbitli 
IS Ihai.'iviti, th*’ colonial tountirpait of lie' lamous iity ot Kyisna. 
m K.ithiawar Most of tin Budtlhi t statuary here i usuallv atln 
buted lo th( ]ieriod from ilu li/th tc. tin Untb ctntnrus Ai», and 
slif'ws iln (loniiii line ul (nipt 1 Ifjiius, which ]'ossibb tni..,’‘aled from 
Inn to 1 unan, 01 ann< nl Cambodia 

Evtr\’whei«., as is 1ti 1 h exi'icled, Hialmunaal uiltnie pie(cd<'d 
Buddhism indieatinp' hoit f irb f.istim r ol<>nis ihon Ixg n But 
Biahinanism sJud itsl- lulciit^ low aids soi 1 d bum is inds(]i iratism, 
chiiadf Telie of th< 1 idian MiMioinnent ui ibf inw luilim The 
congi 111 s of jKopli s in ih< « ritiu ugioii fioin die M dav I'cniiisnla to 
Boineo aiul tiom Simidra tc \niiam .is<-i»ii’lab d liUitii nilluic, 
adopliiir tlu luvu'ge hterati.i* md s'M.d tnsi<ms ot India, and 
till' didus aiul modes ol w irslnp ot tli' Pni.iins Ihi j)iort‘s of 
absoibitig till backwaul peoples wa. on tin whoh ]H' lalnl, as it was 
in Middle Asia A CTn.itei India thus (st ibli'-lnd iKelf u* the Lidian 
tin an, without disigu ot eonipust, bu' b\ a gradual iiision of lacos 
and peoples ctndbythesoci.il ^ 1 rultui.il (h vation of tin naiiii'S 
through tin tlissenunation of Indian idt.is and loiins ol governments 

Tlie far-f lined aneient legioiis of India su<h .is Kainlioja. Gand 
h§.ra, Kaluiga, Dasama, Maln.i, ^nk§itra and \vodh\a, tiaiis- 
planted theinsehes across the Mas. In the m w gc ofu.iphical context 
Indianism s rted a fresh cycle of development The ancient cele- 
brated cities ol Tndn, such as KauCunbl, Mitlmia, thampri Dva- 
ravati and Amarav'ati, the holy mountains, such as the Mahendia 
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Panata and Ihe '.acnd mtrs such as the Chandrabhaga and 
Gum 111 Kippnied ind rcvutd ago old mcmoiicb and traditions in 
tlu colonifs iiui sdtluiunts of tht List In the uppn \ alleys of the 
M(kong ind the R»d Ri\<i whcie Indn nuits (him m the Pacific, 
tlu suiid sites uf Buddhism were nplanlfd in the north western 
boteleiliiids ot Kipi i indliandhlia the Budhi Irt( the (jriddhra- 
kut I (h« Pippda ( i\e ind f\tn the mansion of Ttpagupl i 11 ms 
the third hoh land of Buddhism was tsliblishtd almost touching 
tlu teniton of t him, for the pdgiimigo o^ he fnthful 


Ihe l>tih}if>fis of In'^uo! ift in Snnfli lusf Asia 

Ilu hio id huinitiisin oid lompi sun ol Ituliin ul iiid ulitioii 
found Its fullfst exoi ssion mt wiihin tlu front! ts of Indi i but 
imilsf tlu tiopi ill se luMiiimu ind ])iohfirn(S )t Ihipixitiia 
Bh ir It i Tn tlu i< it stuj) i it Bu»utKHhii ir t mti il 1 u i tt '■75 
built 1 ), till s ill nil il nil riis we ln\( in tlu woids i f ( ooimns 
w um 1 tliil £H it ilhutiitici Bihlt siniil *i m iiiut but ini le 
fxtinsiM thin tlu uliels it sueh in I tlu puntiiies of ^janrlj 
lieu indmi \m <h (iinth culniin tim of tlu (lUj 1 1 | listiC idr 1 
About ,000 bis III I fs illuotr iti tl i life < I the Hiiddhi iccordiiiglo 
thi I ihtiMstiri tbi I)n nidini the K iiniu ibh i the 
tjendntuhi ind th fit il iiniri I'will is \ irious other liginds 
Boioboilnr ii\ Is Iriifiti clissie il sculpture 111 its poise ind <iuitt 
ilc^iiut ind SI int of idoi Oiem but fu /xetls it in thu sti puido'is 
uts‘ and niapufutKi oi its (onc([iti)U md excrntioii ^^lth its 
mmu rou t, ilh 'iis ' Ikd with 1 u iiliu illustr ifi uis it tlu h' f s ol the 
BodhisitUi n d iisin^ lion the lotus pi disf il stepb\ step galhry 
1 )\ galhix le till topmost tin whin the st\iiit\ two Buddhas of 
past mil lutun lois ire conn il< d uiKlirliMue woik donies being 
cell sli 1 Is ol till w iilil ol iiTpi iliisstui>a m its are Intel fur il patlim 
giies supiit) i\j.it Siou to the Mdii\"uii Mcw ol hli in which dl 
xmtirnl things inel humin i\uts dissolvi into mill ible lonscious 
ness tM)funa) Ihe f .1 m of Bi lobiuliu n presents tlu liml ipjilie ition 
and rehmiiunt of th Inch in stupa and prasada lonns ol temple 
binldinp It S'^inbolises the M ih ulnir ehtgram ol the cosmos and its 
ordei thi form bod\ ot the I iw ir logos (Viitochma) made 
Msibli Almost i nnlli nijium e tiJif r tlu ii elute (tun of Safiehi stupa 
fi I st f mbfidit d thi Biiddlnst i oiu t pf ion of the e osmic diagram which 
the Miiri\rina piifre+cd far bcyiiid tin boidiis of flu molhirland 
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In some measure the Borobodur design, with its successive levels for 
parikrama, is derived from the stupa of Paliarpur in Bengal, indi- 
cating the intimacy between Bengal and the Sailendra Empire of 
Java, which is also suggested bj' the Nalanda inscription of Bala- 
putra, ruler of Sumatra and ja\o, of A.i>. SOo. The poise, fullness, and 
mellifluous beauty of the foniis of Borobodur die reminiscent of the 
golden age of Pala sculpture. Its paii'^ls of leliefs, jilared end to end, 
would cover three miles. It has nc less than ^32 niches containing 
various tjTios of Buddha figure, and its c ircuniambulatoiy corridor 
is the longest in the woild. Its sculj>turdl stvle chmges with the 
ascending gdlleries from the realistic and decorative to the abstract 
and esotenc, in haimouv uitli th* ascending Biiddha-fiolds, or 
ksetra.-., leading up to the Buddha Vaiiocbana, 01 tht Great illumin- 
ator, in the centre ol the cosmos In a/e, artistic excellenee and 
majestic oeeiall design this stupa fat surpas'.es the leinplts of the 
Indian nia inland and is regarded indeed as one ol the wonders ol the 
world. It may lie reialkd that the jMtiod of its eou'-tiucl ion in Java 
was s\ iichronous with Mu'^lim aggn s.-.k'u and the ^ul'jugation of 
Sind and the Westciii Putijab (711 713I m India. 

Another veiilable ait gallery is the Thorusand 'Jimjilis ol Prani- 
b.iiian (tight to ninth ceiiluty to.;. Ihe ail oJ I’lainhaiian n\eU, 
it it i*- not suiH'Hoi to the ill tit Itoiobodiii. <md itiords llie noble 
stones td endurance, ch'volion and s«itnlice ol tlu KamaxaiM, the 
Mahahhfirata and Ibe Knsna\ana. fleie, alter Saiithl. Ajaiil.'i and 
Boiobodiir, wo ha\e the foiutli luagniticent ilhisiiated Bible ul 
Indian legtnds. Soim .irchcn ologists tliuil. rliai the ina]istit ^iv.i 
temple at Pramban.ni, whieh is about iSo fi et Ingh and stands in <1 
group ol eight main sJmneb si loumled bv ui'wauls ol jou sinalltr 
one*', miLst ongineilv hove oun nion iniposiui, than ihe great 
Boioliodur. The jinncipal tiiad ot lomplts in the centre is dedicated 
to the 1 nmilrti* the smaller shrines enciu li‘ the main temples in four 
massive rows, and the whole groirp j'loduces a most majestic and 
imiKising ctioct--a fitting ctniiiteipcisc 10 Ikirol lodui . Tn it‘ melting 
lendoriiess and elegance, its ’'.nanuc rh\1bm, resrlc.esncss ;ind 
poignancy Piamhanan caiiies the jjastic lechniqiic.s and traditions 
of the Gupta and Pal’ar.i schools I0 ]»'*ifccricn. 

One of the mai-vels of the woild's art i« Angkoi Tliom (Nagara- 
dhama, or . ncicnt Ya^odharapura), with the grand temple of Bayon 
inthecenti built by kings Ya^ovarmaTi I (\ D. bXq-qio), Siirjsnar- 
man II (about a.d. 1125), and Yajhavarman VII (a.d. ii8t-I2oi). 
P. Biiggs has d]itlv pointed out that ‘the topographical position. 
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physical lay-out and sctilptural decutation of the Khmer capital of 
Angkor Thom, was a microcosmic replica of an idealised macrocosmic 
edifice'. The city was built as the temple of God, ^ivaloka; in the 
central tower dominating the pyramidal temple is the massive 
Chaturanana, or four-faced fiiva, wrapped in meditation — ^now 
smiling dreamily and dispassionately over the \ ast and dense jungle 
that has buried a magnificent cmhzation. This is a colossal yet sub- 
lime replica of the familiar Indian Chaturar ana hi'iga of Gupta and 
post-Gupta India, tendoily and serenely ovii. >okmg the rhythms of 
life and death, of both Saipsara and Sivaloka. On the temple walls, 
depicted ivith wondeiful rhythm and \itahty, reminiscent of the 
exquisite Gupta art of the mainland, are a thousand tab's from the 
epics, the Bhagavata, the Hanvaip^ and other Hindu legends, with 
Gannjas and Ap-jaiis standmg in tranquil meditation. The bas-reliefs 
cover a total length of half a mile. With ^iva, Visnii and Hari-Hara 
arc the images of the Bodhisattva, Avalokitesvara; while the Naga or 
seipent. the Khmer arehitoctural motif, is Hinduised into the eternal 
asana, or seat of Visiiu, with ncithei beginning nor end, forming the 
lail and guarding the temple entiance with iK iiprcared sevenfold 
hood. In their blend of I’llalitv and classic pois^* thi nliefs and 
sculptures of Angkor smjiass those of Boiobodur, whili the Bavon 
is a IjTical jioem in .stone, ilusive and ethtreal, pirhaps the most 
imaginative cre.ation in the world’s aiehiti'Ctiire It mav be lecalled 
that the century which saw tlie completion of the temple city in Cam- 
bodia also saw the .seizure and despoliation of tlu im{)cri3l city of 
Kanaiij.i, oi Mahodaja. by Mahmud of Ghazni (i 02 =jK With the 
advent of the Muslims India and Greati r India were destined soon to 
move aw ly trom each other. 

Yet anothci wonder among the cieations of Indian ait is icprc- 
sented by the Fifty Thousand Pagodas of Pag.m (Armiadanapura), 
the capital nl the Burmese rulers. \\Tidt is sometimes rogaided as the 
most magnihceiit lemide city of the woild (s.d. fity-izqb) it> now a 
mere village on the banks ot +he Irrawaddy, ()2 miles south-west of 
Mandalay. The Nat Hlaung Gyaung contains reliefs depicting the 
avataras of ■\lsnu w'hich reveal the embellishment and lelinement of 
the Gupta style, h.legant representations of the Buddha in relief and 
Jataka scenes on glazed terracotta panels are also charact ristic of 
the art of Pagan, llic reliefs as well as the fresco paintings show 
marked Pala filiations, while the giound plan resembles that of the 
great temple of Paharfmr m Bengal of the Pala period. It is note- 
worthy tliat King K^mzitha, the most celebiateil monarch of Burma, 
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who employed Indian architects to build the famous Ananda temple 
(a.d. 1085-1107) at Pagan, sent a special mission to Bodh-Gaya to 
restore its w\]l-laiown ancient shrine, which is built after the Gaya 
Mahabodbi model. 

Boroboilur, Angkor ITiom and Pagan are strikingly different from 
one another in their architecture, but then beauty and sjilendour can 
be explained only by the influence of Indian art and rehgioi,. If we 
may be permitted to use an expression applied by Coedcs to Khmer 
art, the Indianised art and aichitecture of South-East Asia rep- 
resent a vigorous trunk spiinging from lui Indian seed that stimk 
deep roots m an alien soil. 

If we take individual works of art, a lew outstanding examples of 
colonial sculj'ture that far outshine in quality 1 he art ol the mother- 
land may tie mintioiied here: the Buddhi image at Cbaiidi Mendoet 
in Java and tlie I'lajnaparamita image now in Leyden inu-''uin, both 
based on the classic tinjita canons of jnoiiortion and i>ois(', but far 
less imptrsoiial and distant ; the bronze foui-fac f'd im ige ol Trailokya- 
vijaja, with its magnilicent pose and animation woithy of Rodin; 
toe bion/e '-“at< d image of 5 ii, the goddess ot fertiht5 and weal+h, m 
a iHise of snpt'ine charm and teiideniess, from Java, the bninze 
walking Buddha fioiii '^uk’ol ai in Bangkok muMiini, niibodting a 
maivdlous hlmd of serciuU and supphiioss, and outshipiung m 
exctllenoc the well known ligiire in Birmingham nniseiim, the 
Cambodian and bnk’ot’ai smiling Bodhisat t\ as. their superb blend of 
transcendentalism and oompasshin exc»'lling that of then Indian 
counteip.irt, tlu faincn Mathura, image; the Bant.ai I^ki (Ah,*,Coi) 
figmes of Tilottania and the two conlisling demons, .iiid Ravajaa 
shaking K.iil.'ria, with their .su]) rb, dvaiarnic vitality and ihythm of 
com]>o.sition stiessefi In Iht 1 ickguound 01 tiic-, whose minuTe 
tracerv and dceoiativc finesse are worthy • d IVisian jiaintmg; and the 
lithe Earth-goildess of .Siam in Bangkok .Museum, the Venus ol the 
Pacific, which reveals a sophistication and gnice uminiscent of later 
Rajput sculpture and painting. 


I'Jte Rise of Maatime Culls tn the Colonies 

Indian Ov’ersca.s tnli-riirisc tlnow up certain important inanlime 
cults and lc<. ads, Biahmanical a.s well as Biiddlusl. The iiiost im- 
portant of these is the worship of Agastya in Dvipantaia Bharata as 
the teacher of Saivisin (^iva-guru) and the patron saint ol seamen and 

V 
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coloni&ts, he is worshipped as the star Canopus (Javanese Valaing), 
which shines m the [ndian Ocean and diiects the course of shifis The 
Puraiias mention that Agast\a paid a visit fioin South India to 
Vaiuna-dMpa Sanklia-eUipa, Malaya-dvipa and Ya\a-d\i2)a In some 
Juantsc images we tuid tlu Siva (luru oi Hhattaiaka Curu, 
Ae;ast\a as'^oriatcel with another sige, viz, riinavmdu son of 
Paia^urania, whose image is also found in Java All oaths are still 
taken in Agastva <• name in this part of the woild A second marine 
cult is the woishii* oi Dipinkaia Puddha ir the Buddhi of the 
Islts, met With m Java Sumitra the ( elebes, Siam and Annam It 
appears that the Anuriivati school of ait gieatl^ influenc'd Jhjwu- 
kara nnat'cs of the BudJlia up to the fdth e.e niin\ \ i; Thus the eiilt 
is probablv eiuivtd fiean the Godav ui I esin \ thiiel cult is Ibai e^f 
Manuntkhala whos< 011^,1111! heinie is Kaverlpadelin im e>n the 
roronnndal (o st she ii the gmrdMn eleity ol meiimr-. freim llic 
rannl laud uiel iouiiel he r honoiii ibU je! ice m the ( einboj) m ind 
Siamese Ram’ev ni 


ReL'iginus i^ynottion ai d Huwamsm 

While the lie V e lopine nt e*i m 'I’linie i iilt iriliii Indi 111 lolea n i and 
kingdoms leieis*' lli< st is is mw an even more siLUitie int tie eel m 
religion w is lepieM aleel li\ ee rtani leefim 'li ition iiiel sviitliese^ tint 
toulel lie f be le lehecl on lileliaii ‘‘oil The te nele lie \ te>w inl v ue u tism 
isillusli itedliv >hee <nje;nif Wxirsliiped \rdli uidri<\ iia, Siv i Piidelh 1 
Sa.ikai i Naiae 1111 HaiiHiri and V isr 11 ( h ei eh &\,<i 1 Ini a ml 
of tlu Innifiili eil Hialinia \j->iju Buddhi elulie iteel <ej Si\ 1 Ihe 
worshg' of I eAe iv n t deiixiel Itoiu Pen el md Oiissi is dso an 
illusti itiein of the aiiudgimation e»f Si\ 1 anel Hiiel Ihi Ihe ] i\ me so 
jiext Iintulirsies 'llie Buelelhi erne with tlu JnmuPi Such an 
aphorism emboelf' ilu c ulmin ilimi e.j a Ion pioeess e)f religious 
syncTcti 111 thil be ^an on Irelian soil eiiitiiiii'' fueeuiuslv 1 m illy 
there ilso dfvelope,d the hill-BiTlinj iiiu il half-l>uel>lln>r wordiij 
of Maliakati Ihe deeeloprunt of Miirijani Piuelilliisin with it's 
vaiious male and iemib dn iiiitu t ncouragv el religious aniAlcraiiia- 
tion, whuh w is ilso lostereel bt the tendeney of vaiums iiilcrs to 
deifv then anctstois as ^iieas Budeiha-j and PrijiiapTramitas The 
tolerant inttiniinglinj of San a, Vaisnava, Sakta and Hinayana and 
Mihavana Buddhist influenees found ncher uid more prolific cx- 
piession m the Indnin rolonioA anel k ngdoins than on the mainland. 
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and associdled with it was a sliong humanitarian movement h atuiing 
mmisl ration to the sick md disabltd thr me^hout the ngion An 
inscnplion it An^koi lliom ucoids tlu fcmnding of a house of 
\isnu 1)\ Kin/L ^ »so\umin ^ v D S-7 Ssg) whidi \v is to provide 
hospit dit\ to \ iisni\ i md tood iiid niielKitiis loi tf* iitedv In 
\ I iiSf) IS nnn\ is i 2 hospit ils wio (on^tnicled in t nnliodii 
)av i\ irni ui All over his kiiif^dom tins* hosjutils iiiainud bj 
82,000111111 md nuiscs wtu inTiiit'iined foi thi distribution of 
nitcuc munts md tlu lre( tit itnnnt of disr ists iindtrllu ])rotfction 
of ReKlhisitixi I>hiisi)\i he J)i\int Ht dti I \tn i lo^qiiito 
eiiit iiTi \m‘siki in wtre pirvichd h)i tht sick iimitos \\ithdie 
sj>u id nt Indj i 1 enltnit w id dte] imni mit nm imp foi the 
siifif jiTi^, md in ^oidl < s* \ n ( him m 1 [ ij>m P»hiisi]\ i <tUiu 
mtli his lu \\^>t I uh( 1 < -» mdnuMb 1 n finit idondtodiv 


The TUnhiui I A 0/ Is/ ni I n t\ 

\ < inn 1 n\ i! 7 iiu n n Is t islne i< d n tin amf hetjiq* I- 111 
K sh| 11 < •MiXnni iilluintli n m ti \niii x Ih ipiii 1 Ih< 

mril i old in i\*t\ ilon\ '>mlil 1 iH othe rm > Is 

if 1 iirthii li Jn wen if n pt i d tt tfn Mr (lit 1 m n wnhl m 

Indnn dup md Irdii prohted consjou il 1 ft m fliH i ii etr 1 
nent d 11 uh did I\ rMi il H( 11 iiu^ 1 1 met md I i ^ Uru* 111 I Iti 
I niunt Tht u \\ is Jso I r '^l 11 ^ r n\* ^ ^ ♦ i f mi d te u In rs 

m<^ si 111 fn m v i i\ u ctnntrv i)n» cl iht 1 mi >ns d mil 
t(i(h(s I ( hmdi il 111 I 1 Uv HI dvi) n 1 n>iost * nj ds 

\U i Di] 111 11 1 wlol i en I re mu tlu bl < t ol A iki i 

HUM i inon i i nd spn i lu M n \ 1 1 n \ i ' n 0 I il e t 

\ 1 I p nt i\ ht \ II 1 h him \i >ih(i f nu> i'^ i tern I on d 

s hoi »i wi M hi III i j)i idip 1 1 seneiL^h (Imise ni nl ]iii]ijt of 
Hiiitn 1 nif. wh ti i < lUd in Ih 11 iv di (• \h>n nd uili Tud i 
md SI til rl le r s n \ irs u ih< m< m tT\ ol 1 nu ihpti Ihne* he 

proe i I lit* \ il 111(^1 M \ die ^ \ 11 in lul ihi Rii roiinti\ anel 

die 1 u KiiJiii 111 III w sintniKiudb I tsin M m\ Ihieldli M 
n rnl ( f Ik il went tr ih* me n ist lusritSi \i)p i md \Miridhi 
pill f ir llu IT eehie tnem 

Crm ct rtv'cen niethei lomdiv od eeloiu wis ned ho\e\ei 
invaiiiblv eeful Hun w i*- the hundod t irs w n between the 
C hold bmp n of South Indi i in 1 the 's ah ndi 1 1 injiin e^f ^11 \ iji>a, 
diK ti^ tlu lattri s bloekiiitr of the Strait*, of Milacca levving exe^rbi 
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tant tolls in the narrow seas and choking Indian conunerce in the 
South-east. Arab geographers, such as Masudi, Ibn-khordadz-bch 
and Ibn-Rosfeh, all speak of the fabulous wealth the empire derived 
from the customs. Indian liistorians have failed to find the real clue 
to the long-drawn-out struggle in the Malacca Straits. The Sii Vijaya 
empire, or Javaka (Zabag of the .Arabs), after subjugating the port of 
Keddah, prevented direct traffic between India on one side and 
China and Indonesia on the other. This wof noted by Masudi (a.d. 
OQt)). The Chinese writer Chaojukua is f.'Ti more definite. He 
obserN’fs: ‘ Fhib coiuitry- (Sri Vijava), being on the sea, contains the 
must imjiortant point for trade, and controls the incoming and out- 
going shijis of all barbarians. Formerl5* they made use of iron chains 
to mark the boundary of the harbour. I hey wage war on water as 
well as land, and their mihtaiy organisation is excellent'. 

The Sailendra Kmjiirc, occujiying strategic settlements on both 
sides of the jiiincijiol straits in Indonesia, asserted .some kind of a 
trade inonojioh as did the l’ortugue.se m later centuries. History 
rejicats rt.self. The Cliola Fnipire, which had conquered Nicobar, 
parts of Burma, Malaya, Siam, Siunatra, including the capital city of 
Kadarain, .ind .Sri Vij i\a, was ultimately defeated by tlic ^^aiTendras, 
and the hinpirc of f>ii Vijava included Ceylon in the im’ddlc of the 
thirteenth centun'. 

For sever.il centuries the SaueiMlra Kmj>ire served as the most 
important centre fur the diffusion of Vaisiiavism and Buddhist 
rantrikism from Bengal, arul for the Indianising movement in South- 
east Asia. The guru of the Jsailendra dynast j' was Kurriaiaghosa an 
mhahifaiit of (hiuda (tTaiKii-d\ip.i-guru), who set up an image of the 
Bodhisattva Mahjuiii in Sri Vijava in ,\.n. 78 J, acliii'ving a unifi- 
cation of the Buddhist Triratna, the Bralimaiiical Tnniurfi, and all 
the othi'i di'ities. An inseiiplion found at Kalasan and dated a.d. 
778 n cords that flu* famous temple of the goddess Tara at Kalasan 
and a hostel for monks proticient in the Vmaya Mahayrina were built 
at his instance. A matrimom d connertirm was established between 
the ^ileiidras and the I’alas, Balaputradeva was the iiopliew' of 
Devapala Deva of Bengal. Pala art and culture had a considerable 
influence in the Sailendra Empire. Not far from Kalasan is Chandi 
Sewon, or the Thousand Temjiles, wdiich was the centre of Buddhist 
Tantrikism, introduced from the Bala Empire of Bihar and Bengal. 
Prambaiian, which is also not distant, embodies the apotheosis of 
Sai^•ism. according to Krom, just as Borobodur, which it rivals in 
size and grandeur, does of Mahay^na Buddhism. In its power. 
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rhythm and vitality it represents the final consummafion of Indo- 
Javanese relief sculpture. 

^.livisin and Tantrikisni took early roots in Champa and Kambuja. 
A Sanskrit inscnplion, wriltt'u in the chaste classical style the south- 
eastern rulers adopted from the mainland, relates that King Bhadra- 
varman established a linga in Chamjia towaids the end of the fourth 
century a.d. which became a sort of national deity tor the people. 
The linga is defined in the Piiigatanifita Tantra as the primordial 
Essence or S'vanbol 'wh(*nce both cieation and destiuction originate. 
An inscription of Indravainian 1 , dated A.i* 7(10. refeis to the instal- 
lation of Siva-mukh<i-linga, which came to be known as Indra- 
bhadre^vara. In Ciimbodia the mystic cult ot Devaraja, intimately 
associated with the \vcushi]» o( Siva-liftga, wu. intioduced by Jaya- 
vaiman II (a.d. ko2-S6<;), who c.nne lion’ Java to 1 ule o\ er Kambuja. 
Ills pric'st was ^ivakai\alva (o whom Hirapvadama, j>..iling from 
Janapada (in India), gave the four ^tras; i^ira&hheda, Vinasikha, 
Sammoha and Nayc»lt.ira. These Tantnka texts aie desenbed as the 
tour fares of Inmbuiu, or hiva-Kudia, from whom they emanate, 
riiey all be long to the Left Cuiieni (\amasrotaguta), and eami from 
Niittlieiii Indi.i, wheie the four diltc-r' nt ainnavas they embodv woie 
«. intent in the sixth to si\onth centniics ^.l>. In the inscriptions of 
Kambnia tsb a is often lefeiri d to as ( hatuianana and Chat uinmkha. 
The foui colossal faces at x\ngkor Thom are prob-ibh those of Tum- 
buiu or Siva-Kudra, and icpresent the doefnnes of Devaraja ci the 
Cambodian national eult ol Chatiinnukh.T lingi intioduced by Jaya- 
vannaii. With the clnuige of capit.'J the deny of Ih-varrqa ihifted 
from Mahendraparsata (Phnom Kuleii) to Ilarih.iialava, and finally 
to Ya^idhaiaimra (Angkot Th. n). Tt may be lecalled lliat Tantiika 
!§aivi«:in and Malja\ana riiiddi.ism lived side by side in the same 
tc'mple for ni:u»y r<'ntunes in Kambuja. 

Throughout South-ea-t Asia the laws, methods of government, and 
the titles and designations of officers became, .ind in some states still 
coiitimi'- to be, TIindn K. A, Gard has recrntly j»ointod out that the 
dommjuit Briihmanifal and B n’dhist ideas jmnided the basis for 
an authoritarian ideology in the entire regic»n, elfceted through a 
metaphysical correlation c>f the natural and human otclers, the 
possession of offiual tc'galn and the conduct of religious oeienionies. 
In Burma, t’amboclia Siam and Java, kings and their officials used 
to have ‘c lic’ roles that were prescribed by Biahmanieal and 
Buddhist beliefs and symbolised by rourt ritual and coronation rite's. 
In Cambodia the divine kingship associated with the cult of Devaraja, 
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wdscontniuid by SuivA\arman II (loii-io^o) asVjsnuraja, and later 
traiisfornitd bj Tiv i\ nman \II (iibi i 1251) into the Mahd\dna 
cult of lluddli 111] i \sl itt lb fh< tifjhtf cnlh ointui > Jnd’au Teli£>iou& 
and mt1i]h\si(al notuiis served to piovidi the. uiiu/i ilClie of 
dutociaiv Inlluima amon^ i people who bcloivtd to the Hin lyaiia 
school which fivoimd dcnociatic idiolof,v uiil piirlitc m the 
S infill Ivm^ \lun^inv i (i7‘5_ bo' utili cd the HodJusittv a concept 
ot M ihlv ini Ihiddhisiii to el uin th it he v\i e Diviiu me 1111 ition of 
the Buddha 

The 1 iw of k itni i pn v ided the b isis cd inoi i’ |Usl is the M dia 
\ani xiid tie Aielmti ])io\id»d ih* hiss it wenship Ihi Guh 
V i biiti lb supjihed the pilUrn lot dot cstie iituds and sicruucntb 
and the iif,uJ iM( ns e< ntiinii e, food inddiink Ihcinlin lniitu' ot 
Indian ^inskr't toltiiit itui Iiiehiii ail iiu' ircliitietuu canv *0 
belong to the jKople Ihc S uisknt die Ik inn the \iiueK(si is 
found m pirt ei who’* in sne'i wid h cpiriled i* um-> is ( Inna 
Maiiehuni I> nnu iiid llili lIu oldhleiitnib u som del with 
llmelii ni^thb let, ud ind lihhs 1 lu liui old Ki\t lU 1 it iie ol 
Java his ibsoilx 1 1 ^oid d d * 1 Indii 1 ciissit dim in I 111 m !*• 
obseieis fie ]i tis dl itli i 11 ] iil ft tin ni in 1 neluehs 
a Bi ihni iiidipurlii i i '' lUite Bliiiv 11 i ko,i i k m ili\ iv iuik in i 
Brill isp it 1 1 dtv 1 inel i "^uiv i Se\ ni m tin i» iii woik > uKiind 
with inintii 1 nidiei tleie i-* iiiti In* 1 dint Kuiiuidi! i < te , 
SiM'>i'.iiii llemdiidi * te t ui ni ii lL\ietf,i ii h\ inediune 
eeisnio ( nv iiid historv niiiivwol i* } 11 >ciil)ii^ the M di loh 11 da 
ind till Kiniivat i n ' ds 1 other not ii'« i -nini i lih u i on thf 
snhjeel of till Kmiiut i 111 1 h i\ iKtsnlv 111 i Kal i\ i\ maul iki 
111 Visfvijiuvi Je^tiid iiidioniinc) ef |ni indlnli ind tl e 
1 iiiti i liter diue sninl r to tin I’liieln tintri ii whnh d ishisid 

In Ball th oci d tiuduie is iipti eiitid hv i lunpeied e I'-te 
sjstem ^Itlifiu h the le in font e istc'- ismlinhi vi'^ the Bi'di- 
in mas K->itiivis \ iis\ is ind 'suelris the ipph* i mn 1 f Mimi s 
repnlition fuoiirnif, iiul n u uid ]>ro ciibiiig pr itilomi 111 uti ige 
has ltd to iiiinw,!]!!^ and softeneo tl e ii,,o us ot nste division in th 
island riit Bilniese h moui the \ol <• ind the Blimvul ita, 
meditate on Pii inia ‘'iv i or Bnhmn aieeiit the duilitv e f milter 
an! spirit of the ‘s mkhv i ind woiship the Sun is the in ui h st dioii 
of Sidabna as well is \isnu, his eonsoit Sri, Stvas consort 
Rniidl anei Brahma The Pu|a of the Hindu f,ods and goddtsbis is 
offered bv the priests (Pad d indis), with appropnde Indian mudi^ 
and Puian i ni uiti uiis which thi \ c ill ^ ed.i Tin Balinese language 
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IS full oi Sanskrit \\ords It is interesting that the Indian classical 
form of indTiiagc hy choice (svavamvara) sur\ives m Bah where 
there is mmn ( a^te jindc among the Brahinanas and Ksitri\as 
In )a\a tht Indini epics still exercise a ronsidcrahle influenct 
The Ach \irati iml Bhisma parvas ot the MehaMiaiata, composed 
at the timi of King ^iilangi (\ 10^7 studied, and 

there IS iMiminiiv of tli< rxita whih the popular Javanese shadow- 
pi i\s dial with such htxnds as those of Kii-tm \r]iini, Uhima, 
(ihaunkacha and Subhulxa as wdl as tht h^^lit Ixtwun Rama 
an<lK»“vana ihi Javancst Miaonoltla Rarnavana usually a- aemed 
to an i arhei ])f nod the 1 • ign ol king Sindok \ i) c)2i)-947), is j » u 1 1 v a 
tr inslal u 11 of ih( lndnn»j)i» indpiMlvanad ot ition ot the lihatfi 
klv^ » R«lini H inunrni ^iignv 1 Krisni Kniii Arjuiia and 
Khinii in piTtuiilo 1 >mmiiid is gnat hncAS while the 

I*anihcLt mil i is aho insu^id n, ibf o^d Jn imsr j mill and its 
fahlt s dtjiKttd in^lNgi jiiiidin s 

Ibroiif^nout Tiidriiu \\i linl r« t *<> niudi ti lu hfions oi *san- 
skiit * I It 1 tin r iiuiruuKS ahj)t itioi''> nx* iSsinei pjons 
echoing tl« pint ni tiu nuii*uic of tin laoibd 1 ind \\i h.p sudi 
hook lidts IS J >1 11 it i \ iddlii Ihihinuidi Ibirlni ^siv isasmi 
n^ l»i hnu rudn In Iholnd ind Indo ( hnu Pah itciitnu is 
wdl pr stmd \i) it Item Mh w H known c itionw il wtuk'- indthttr 
cmjihif lit iiii s (tcTiVcd Me in Indii Tlitn i*- ilso an i nsi\ nw,ioi \1 
Pah hunt m on idigmi pliic .il iial snulir s In 

Ihnimd tl( is Pm ind «i 1 u> nun bet (»1 S nskrt 

words m indnd«din it^ m d« in vox ibi 1 »j v Ih< loiun i 1 j(i * 

Tin 1' in Tlic nv Koiiif ind t]n Ipmnanivc < nton\ in da iioU'Hr- 
bold f*)llw\ t!i« fiuliin pittcii ih* ifdc 11 hi i I 111 un the 
Sin kli< it In till j ( 1 nil f< I h 11 I tl « kii »n h s wid« 1 ow< rs, 
indndni^ li t i ’ di n I \( n jii b u 1 w od M il \ 1 n 1 m < nninl r of 
Sanskrit voius hi\< b*eonu i pirl ot tli \oi ibiilitv whih Indi m 
It tnds iicl fiblis ii^ dso V H km an I h< Kani’a mi ^-Htopulir 
htu IS Hik i\ P ( bln ri irn i n d sho » fdiati nis wjtli Ki ttiva^i s 
Bdigali \(isii)/i (it till cpn li mli\ Sn *i]>pl o*- in rlu ninus oi 
the Niltans of Joliorc In the kingdom of ^ 10s llina\ani Buddhism 
IS still not oiil^ th( slnf rdmonluit rise sli»*ilv ugulitc woik Jiid 
hmit-j the poss* ss»ons 4 )t thi lommon r^coplf \() f jn dy ni i\ poss» ss 
am land b‘\ond wint is luci^'jarc foi its snbsistuKc pla-. i smill 
suiplus foi t purchase of strict necessities cstimited bv the 
Buddhist piKSt, wealth rannot be acLuniuiated fot it*- own sake or for 
st*dus Ilic deeupit tlu infirm and the aged iie sujipoiUil b\ +be 
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family or the community. Thus the Laotian Buddhists stnctly follow 
the simple code of the Buddha, with its emphasis on absolute rcnun- 
CLition, as ( xtinplificd in the life of the bon/es In Burma the Dham- 
mathats dciutd fiom India still constitute important sources ol law. 
Evin in the dist.int Philippines some primitive jieoples use the 
Indian alphabets 

The colomsinfif enterprise of India and the spread of her culture 
from th( I’trsian tiulf to the Gulf of Fonki i from bleak Sibeiia to 
tiopual Borneo, md liom Socotra to MaltOvSia, forms a gloiious, 
though no/Uctfd episode in the history of \sian cnilizition It had 
its bigmmngs in tin dim, pnhisioiic past, as has bci n pointed out by 
Coedts who ob^ixts tint m niaiit places, such a^ Kiiila Sehii'-ing 
in tlu M dT\ stall ol Piiak and ScnipT.\a in the Cchbes, Indian 
establishnidits had bcin installed cm neolithic sites which seamen 
coming from Indi i had ]Hihaps fieqneiited from time immcmonar. 
In the histoiical cpodi however Indianisation dates from the 
est iblishnicnt of ilu M luri in Lmpiu , which witnc''* t d the In fpiuimg 
of the inarch of Indi in traders ii»d monk pilginns icro‘s th* Tlindu- 
kush md oMisi IS to Ce\lon and Susamibhfinii or tin land of 
Gold India colonisi <1 iiol In tin might of aims but In ]>< ic( ful tiado 
and nb,nous ^ed, and she con'sequenth adiKnid mon. jurmanent 
results It was indeed, no Uss than a proicss of building up iiudei 
th( .u gis of Buddhism Biahmanisni lantiikisni, < nd thm ugional 
viTiants a common civilization on the Asian contimnt, which cm 
tinned uj) to tlu (St ibh^hnu n* of (hi Mon ol l^mpno wMh jts( apital 
fust at Karakoiiini in Mongohi and then at Klniibil>k, oi Pdiung 
in ( hin i Kuhlai Ivhaii who iviled oni of the laxgest empiics of <hc 
woild, extending from Kotea to Baghdad and from Moscow to Inlo- 
China, tiled to base \ lan solnkintv on one cullnn, one sciipt and 
Limaist Buddhism But Tfter lus death m 1201 the imity of the 
Mongol Lnqiiit w is punlj nominal, the unity of Asian civuh/ation 
was disiupttd Me inwhile othii piophs, the Moslem Arabs, had 
become powerful m \\c stern and Cciitral A,sia, anvl had penctiatcd 
into India and luillur India B'v the beginning of the hfteenth 
century th^y had spreid into the Indian Oecon, where they intro- 
duced Islam by forct Malik Ibrahim, whose tomb heais an inscrip- 
tion dated 1410. being regarded as th’ first apostle of Islani in Java 
Duting this eenturv their eommerciol operations, based chiefly on 
Malacca wheic Albukerque found a Hindu Prmce, Paramisura, 
ruling m his time, we re extended to the whole archipelago, and some 
twenty 'tate's aceepted Islam as the state religion The conquered 
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Hindus were diivcn to Bah and other islands, and there arose the 
Muslim Empires of Dtniak and, later Matarim It was then that 
Indian colon* d ent< ipnso ceistd compktdy, toin from its vital roots 
in the homolind vherc the Turko-Afghans had consolidated their 
powc I Indi t s ciiltm d and colom d e xpansion in l)vipant«ra covered. 
ho'Ke\tr A period of vkII nieh two thousand ^jears 
Hum in history iieoids no otUr movement to compare with the 
silent fusion of rates custeims uid manners and the peaceful spread 
of t’vih/ ition lerossthe iei»t lines among the less id\ am ed peoples of 
(eiitral md South t istem Ash I or the hrsl time in tin hHlorv of 
the woild the expinsion of i people and their eultun. w is identihej 
with neither f\pl( it ition *ioT violeiui but with theeles tfioii of back- 
ward! lies to a hi^ he i l(\tlofi<hv,ion eultiiTi mdmords rim is the 
lundimeiitd kt\ neite of Iiiehin toloiii tl utmti thi dilfusioi* of 
stiiplurts icons ind u' motifs uid not t>pr jpnition noi teonomic 
\u tmusitiun in vpiiiiioii oveined by the Miuryin idt il ot 
Dlnrm'* \jHiia»id tlu i*''li ideil of 1 1 uloky i m] i I hi high 
I iideav mi of Indi <n r ilturi to knit toge tlu r t hr Its idv me i d r ire*’ 
mil pio))l (f south i i tern \su in pi lei goodwill iiul lov v\ is 
frdsti lied m the eouis ot only two lentiuies, the ti/te*enth ind the 
sixtimlh ly tlu nsi f Mm’iin einpiu'' and the est d)h hment li) 
tlu Poiinv,uesi eif the fortihed ports and f irt one'* m M d iv i uid the 
liuhin \rthipeheo Ruk rs md d\ n istii s may e liaise Inwiyer ind 
kniielcms md cmpio'- piiish hut the abstricl < tlu ml ait <f the 
wotld s 11 o t spl ndid md eolussil temple eitu*- Horobodui I’l mi- 
hm m \n 1 oi Thom md J’u m will iiulure is long is in in i pit's 
md elii ira*- md likewise the bioid luimimsm simpK pit tv and 
seotc eif be lilt j of the South e •.tiin Asm* peook^ will iu*\i\t the 
yuissitudis of hist ly 
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IKOM C.UVT\ < I \SSICISM \Nn llUMANlbM lO 
Mir)IF\\l ROMANTICISM AND COSMISM 


ri>c L'nni)<tal Mvihs and Imaiii'^ of t/u (tiipta Rcmusunne 

I HI cosuioj iili< uHMii ■'I *h( (iiok aiul ‘>c\thi.in and 1 Her i>n of the 
Kiis'uu [XTioi'sol Indiin hi-'lou, iii wIikL k u uiif rs w n socially 
assimditcd with lln .ud of ‘smisiu VoniMsiu end Mdiivani 
nuddhisni picUioltd tli d)Mn])li m j Ir’unij hkI Hill mstic 
tr iflitions mfo 1 'll mdi Minus ut dlndit I Ik sec ul mu offlic .ito 
nilniiniitcd in lli< dc\'lopifKnl or li-'uus o' ilj'‘ r>uddhi 'si\ i and 
Krisn I .ihno-.( sumdf mtouslv <it flu bc^niiiii)' of the lust iirtuu 
1. ( 111 fj.in Hill 1 uid Alitlun.i It sea. hit for the Gupt i impire, 

cos. riiiJra pc nod of thtci*C( iituiub (\ II jo > tiool toe iir> sc culansa- 
tioii stit! turtlii r end i mhodx mans Mipumc moral "rinchur m 
linages ol the Jhiddln Visnu md Sj\a on the om hind and the 
rhs thill and sen nal (harm ol thi hum mi bocU on th( jthii After 
half a milUumum of foitif>n oiislauUit, surcissful chfente, md social 
issimilatioii, thr hdf i niillciiniurn of iiicicT and st ibihts iiiiUtjurated 
by the (Tupt.is pioducfd a ciiltiud rej'ti'suKC .m I'llloTi'Ctucc of 
Arjasaiti Ilu nitiond aviai.cmu^ is ndheted m the final 
compildum ol the T jnes and the ptmcijid l’uTan.is i' a lac an« 
of popuhr education, thf coehtu itionoftlu Snaiiis, thc'\‘timatisa- 
tion ol the plulosoidiical schciol. ol Ihahmanism „nd Buddhism, an'i 
the pf ifoction of Kavya m Sansknt, \chi< h be lamc the Imf^iia franca 
ol the count rv 

Brahmanical .md Buddlust (»upti .irt was the vehicV of the 
universal mjth- and images ot the* national, etlhuesccnt culture of 
India. It svas a sensitive, secular ind anthroponiorjihic art, but it 
express.c'd aspects ot universal ceaisciousnc’ss Pervaeling the images 
of the Buddha, ^i\a and \irfiu, and the treatment of .mgels and 
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Rivtr goddesses are the saim cUnt\ and jjoi&c that underlie the 
balince md ilijthm of (lissicil S n'.krit pottrv fh* same sensuous 
]o\i of niturt fhit \\( coint uro>s in Kalidasas Slkuntalim ind 
Viki miorv \ i\ am li i-. 1( ft it‘ indt libk unpress on tht d( he »te tracery 
ofKalpalifimotifsmGupti‘'CuIptuu, uidtlii full flavoured depiction 
of thick, niui\ hntd fuiesis bleissemiing tues ind hinls of ''t ittl> 
elephants and romping deei in the \imtin tuseoes Flip gewls and 
goddfssv >ofthe (iu]>t i temples an s^-ulptured veith the samespmlual 
majestv ind opulence of form end fe itnre tint wc eneeiimter in the 
metaphois iiiel inientne f u es of die ide ihsed heieies lud h romes 
of Asvi,,hos» KllieJasi tp<l 1 hite\i It is n'ltcvi iithv thit ir the 
Gupti epoeh leietiv ml pimi n,, hew iif on e ifh idiei m cie itnif, 
rtliiieel inel ibsti ve t t\iii s <>1 he lo heiome mel coiiiiel iiitt all pio- 
lusel\ ekeen ited w th 1 oAei iiline'-, g ins mel i imrnents fioi i a 
fu’\ i< iJm While hie* mil eeitt n inti xhieeel pi'iitnit. 'enee- uid 
porfi u1 ol the 1 11 n I h 1 me , i itine t hot<lm tsrepnse it ilion 

of him m I \ he lie s tlie i ni e>i ’u lute I eu sie 1 pie try re 

e uteuin^ th ]) 1 III i' I V leh ft ml sen nt' ol dike ihe ivt n) 
nitheeutli nioslhi s,itii (lull n ' ee-si ism in the (lU] 1 1 j e neiel 
infmid lie 1 iluei ii’iiei i an ^ lein elrin i )niutiiig 

md'-eilpiuu dll e In nii th itt n tl e fi e Msmjnliei pL isun 
I nihoii Uieisiifti ti ml m ll t ti > >1 1 \e i vl leimrirntion 
we lie ilw i\s hr )ii( ht bick ' > eh then il d 1 i cd ehssit 1 poetiy 
md the treiisi ( luleiil d nir\ mi d et ssie il pliilcs pi \ All the evils 
ind impeife tieis 1 eiu " t > w iv in th n'liute wi dom, 
blessediuis md rl ir t\ il lik ci niu 1 1 1 lint wliieh s si mtv 
eif mind m inn ’ ve i er feu i* e li » dseU in snaee elissic 
fell ris e V [ire ssi iv, dlhurmiiTei jon the eibn n I'eioi H comm^, 

the the me eif the m ii'- I'er’ i,i-» th rel t\ is il i ion e t India Irom 

the i( »t of the w« ll I owin ' lo di ehsruption ol the Kiuni 1 1 lui'ii't in 
the West indth Hiniinpire ndiinil > ») nc][iid lo promote* 

this eoinplete vitieiiliuii si Ineh 1 ebssinsh 


( lassicism in J ndiaii I// 

,In the held rf Indi m <ul]>lui< el issieisiii give s e'e ii e \]}ie ion 
to the synthesis of the caihei poptilai ciiUs of \ iksi and Irn 
worship, the mddhist anei lam luitsus, and the Brahin ime ilieiiais- 
sanee, which weie welded togetl.crbv I tie apsmge of hliii, tvatisni, 
as well as by the new litu irj and schohstie t istes md eonventions 
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of the period. The voluptuousness of the Yaksis on the railing pillars 
at Mathura is reproduced, but with refinement and a stem discipline 
of surface and outline, in the tribhahga jioses of the goddesses 'ra.ra, 
Gahga and Yamuna, Mara's seductive daughters, and the maiden 
chovTi-bearers in Gupta sculpture. The exquisite ornamentation of 
the lotus jirabha manr^ala (padmatapatrachchhaj’a manuals, in the 
\\ords of Kalidasa), the subtle modelling of the monk’s transparent 
robe, and the sensitive n.aturalistic treatment of the female body, with 
jirominent breasts and hijjs and a profusion - f jewellery, are all on a 
liar with the metapliois, similes, and linguist u' embollishra<'nts of the 
high style* of Kalidasa, Bharavi and Bh.i\al)huti. like Gupta litera- 
ture, Gupta art pres(‘nts the norms of metaphvsital rathei than 
corjHueal lininan beaut> : the face is a [lerfcct oval; the ej’eblow • are 
curved like the bow of K.lmadcva, the eyes arc like lotuses- the lips, 
like the rii)e biniha fruit; the arms and shoulders are elephantine; 
the torso, leonine, m the tribhaiiga jiose the female body .sways like 
a creeper, the full breasts resembling bunches of tluviers, and the 
lak^nas of the Superman (lokottara) integrate* the* vauous elassiced 
inetaph«)Ts of extiaordinaiy jwme'r and giace 

Gujita art derives its chana from its 6,<*nsuous modelhn ; of the 
human fonii, but owing to the iich lit(*iaiv baikgiound of s\mhols 
and motif-., thi,s is never natur.ilistic or reah^llc in flu* narrow sense. 
It in.m'el]nui.ly hleiuLs the semsibilily of human fh'sh with the ]iro- 
found dignity and seiinity of the human spirit. It es1abhsh(*s, indet*d, 
iconographical conventions in respect of fonii, poise and inovouient 
that hold good for .siibse(piont centuiics in India an<l abioatl. But it 
does not peimit its liveliness and rhvthm to be auhordinated to 
stereotyped inconogiaph\ or stylistic idiom. In fact the niles of 
iconographj' and the traditions of style m Indian art aie not impera- 
tives imposed from without, but spring from the mind and heart of 
the p<*oi'le. It is communal m^dhs and symbols that govern literal}' 
as well .IS sculptural hurras and motifs, diawing and playing upon the 
mnei ines-sage. Tln*re is no doubt that bodily fe.atures and jiroponioiis 
arc exaggerated und<*r the influenn* of s>'mbolisation, but the jicoph 
can easily read the hieralic dialect of the art, wh.itever faith oi creed 
it servos. Each action, movement or fingei gesture of the deity is 
cle.irly understood in the context of his or her special moo<^ or attri- 
bute, and .so is Ihe type of implement, weapon, head-dress and 
jewellery used. Buddhism, Jainism, Brahmanism, and folk-cult 
found their gods and godde.sbes, spirits of the w'oods and waters, 
seipents, streams and phalli, not mutu.dly antagonistic or segregated 
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from one another, but all assimilated and integrated by the meta- 
ph3^ical mind and the S 3 mcretic art and religion of the age; though 
each could be distinguished by its bodily peculiarities or movements, 
which were laid down by iconographic rules. But if anyone still 
thinks the message of this art was solely religious he lias only to look 
below the cult-image, even of the Buddha, to the pedestal, with its 
standing dragons and sitting lions amalgamated into a pair of 
fanciful romping creatures, or to the elaborate arabesque carvings 
of familiar intertwined creepers, with leaves fluttering in exuberant 
display, subsendng the general decorative pattern of the temple 
portal. 


Myth and Legend in Art 

There is also as much emphasis on narration as on the cult; the 
stories of the Jatakas, the Pnranas and the Epics are represented in 
luiending series of elegantly carved panels, where the secular and the 
religious merge into each other. In the Deogarh temple, belonging 
to the Gupta period, we have a large number of panels illustrating 
scenes from the Krisna and Rama legends. The cow-herds of Gokula, 
Rukmini and Sudama, and the live Pandavas, as well as Rama, 
Laksmana and Sita, Ahalya and Agastya, Surjianakha and the 
golden deer, are all there, depicted with a wonderful blend of 
simplicity and vigour, delicacy and vitality. These compositions 
constitute the prototyjies that have been imitated, like the reix 
resentations of the birth-legends of the Buddha, in Pnunbanan ia 
Java and Angkor in Cambodia, .ar beyond the Ganges valley of t*’.ir 
origin. 

The entire spiritual heritage ot India, from ancient myth and 
legend to cosmology and metaphysics, was expressed and consoli- 
dated in Gupta art, which became the vehicle and embodimer.i. of a 
unified national culture. The core of the Gupta Empire, its sacred 
homeland, was the valley of the Ganges and Jamuna — the tw'o holy 
rivers, which were depicted in religious aii for the first time, flanking 
the gateways of Gupta temples. Kalidasa eloquently refers to them 
as attendants of J^iva: 'Gaiiga and Yamuna, as they served the god, 
assuming visible forms and holding chowries, resembled a flight of 
swans, although their river forms were changed’ (Kumarasambhava, 
VII, 42). The humanistic note of Gupta art is embodied in the popular 
aphorism; 'Beauty is never intended for sin’ (rupaip papavpttaye na), 
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which Kalidasa quotes with approval in tht Kuinarasambhava 
(\ 36> The JKX t aKo rein irks th it the dowir of beauty is intended 
for the dcht>l)t of th( husband alone (pii\csu saubhagya phala hi 
charuta Kumai isambha\a (\ i) ) In classic il Smskiit k'uya there 
an lapturous (k>.< ii]>lions of phvsu d sensuoub beaut \ but this is 
always a n flection of iiiiur spintuil 1 h juty Ilu noim tint the 
beautiful IS tilt tru( and the v,ood doininitc'* hk nimncTs ind ait 
in tht (jiipta a/^t 1 he Biiddlu \ anqmshin# Mie uinusofMan ind 
^i\ i binnmj^ K iinidty i to islub wliin th iii Pli\ iti distuibs his 
scniii Lontenipl itmii ^Kunruasunbh i\ 1 III 72) n pn sent the qi cat 
myths (>t the (jin t \ ie,t wink the sell nnmnlition of the Bo(lhisatt\a 
before tlu tic^iess md its Hindu tounbrpart Dilq i sacrificing linn- 
selt to tlie lion a^^ it jKuinces upon \ indini tlu ft \\ iindei Ins piotcc- 
tion tpitomise Its put of (<»nipissioii ind rri'umntion Ihe 
classvism of Indiiri irl '.prints ireim tht (lupti socnl ami cultural 
ifie d the ef»mbm\tjon il dis^ plme with tnjoyment niuuuntion 
Willi obbotien \nd wistlon with bt iiity nul xxlii ‘^s whieb iinds 
such fxquisilt uifl tlixpi nt von mom in Kthdi t i>»tnis tpd 
dram is 


Ilu Sidudinci^sdli fu of a 1 okof/dui 1 d\ ufincn \ it \it 

\owheu IS this bfilcr illu'^tr itt d thin *11 tin j^oiti i\ d of iLl 
P uddh 1 Sjy t inel \ siui wit it kom ^iijihit fo»Tiis ml » ittcrns 
th^f hnally slindirlistd In iiupt ^culptuie Tht tu itntnl of the 
1 >uddl i (hnutt'jsed t)\ dtlii iiul itkntmtnt i ( iie tiiccTy 
111 tl f iiK elhi ^ < t the It bt e.uily h in omi^ia n of tl e uinl lounded 
lints tn llie bofl> an tubor n m tJ thi nuidi is and pulouiidh 
stKPe withiu^t orr ini^'iil d lido ot pi ibhlnninl n i behind 

tht whoit shiwin^ ntouisliirv h uiiitmy sennity and \i our \\t 
may uler li re to tkt ttl briTtd Sonrdh iiid Mitlmra iiiu es The 
loinurtoinin moriltNtlit tl lutiy of Hit Buddh i s Inst sdiafii it 
Mneully i in IWnii isi nd he shoyn in tht attituile of disiouis 
IheWlifil dtlu 1 uv indtlu M istd shit eirluM dis< ijiles, toe ther 
yyith tht wt in m d ijior of the ina^^t iiifl her child in ipi»roprnt(lj 
CTT\(el on ihi ptdfstd In the caiyinw, of the Mrieada\ i discourse 
‘•ctnes it (jindhlri the fipurts of tht Buddlii .ind his disciples are 
srulphned on the same scale At ’^arnath however, the le lehcrand 
Ihf luininq of the Wheel aic ctcinai, metaphysical, and the Buddha 
istherehtre cirittl irimh biegci true b) the Maha\ an * ti aching The 
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composition is most delightful, bieathing poise, profundity and 
sweetness, which aie stressed bv horizontals, triangles, ovals and 
ciiclos. The sMble triangular pattein is overhung b> the elaborately 
decorated drciil n nimbus. I he hoveiing angels, who bear flowers in 
then h.iiids and are deftlv int(‘giated into the nimbus, which consists 
of a palttiii of foliati foiins fiingcd with a bolder of peails, pruduee 
an atniO'nphf‘ie of <theieAlil\. "Nicetv and simplicity of composition 
here blind with <\ seumi* linc*ir rL\dhni embodving tlir complete 
cessation of dcsiie .tnd perhf t clarit\. In this way, lor the lirst time 
m human cultiue, Oupta ait iinisted the human liguie witli the 
highest ni(/ral \alii< 

Similail}’, the loft\ M ithura tigiiie ol the Ihuldlii oik* ot the 
worlds miist sifynihcani of man’s moral <ind intdlMtual 

gloi\ Bflnnd the h iH closed i\#-hds a piotound knowledge of the 
niysteiy ol the w(.Tld-]>rnc(ss he-* liiddm, while the bimga, cwinpit- 
hcnding ‘-miU, not Msible in the moo ctlebratcd ‘^arnatli iniige, 
recoiKilos tin jiiiim ison.ditx of nmana with ilu* M.istei’s jirofouiid 
pit\ fca tlu v\»uJd Ihe inng< , it should be TiUKinbeitd, is (on 
tun{ioi«Lneuu«‘ ailh the Uiicliin*^ of Jiaha' ana Khahsiu at N5l tnda, 
and Is, in om \uw om nl its jMinsl cmbodnmnt'- It in i\ also hi'' 
ocallrd 1 ] at 5srin1idc\n ^ esquMt'' poem of Maliacaua C( mjMN-ion, 
the IVulhiclMrxavatara was coinposid towards the end el the 
sevi'iitli (tniiiiy \ d 

Ih#* B'uldlu as (la (jnat Wtia di.l siamand ii m«»it sild.t 
cind intn^spcctn f , wIk lui lu n s^ Udl 01 st indmg, Ilian [in Bod- 
InsaMva, who Is a j)riii( « In tin d iiitlard k oik grapbu l\p< thtioler 
weai^ a tiaia a ]fWvll*d lucllici aiKi \ eudJi and his iniimti 
r(»mpisHon foi tin* wvaUTs m d\ is ♦ Mjeisut 1 \ ie\«aled in his 
giacioiis smile, tingu-gestun ol issui me « il ha\ i ami > *nii nines 
a shdd iiKlination id th* head and till ol tlu body, iinpartiiig a 
marked fle\ibilil\ and sui^jilt ‘j'^ditj to tin initige \Miik terhnirally 
the pose lecalls the lr»bhanei of the Imhan dame, ps\clu>logicall} 
It ^ugglits the ( om[>a'sioiut< appro ic! ^)f tJie B(»dhi»aLt\a to tin* 
suppliant S(* (haract< ristji ol kajain bhakn rrom Tiub i and 
Ceylon to China, Korea and Jajian, and fnaii G indhaia and the 
Tallin basin to Burmi ‘^h.aii Ja\a and f mibodia a rich eaiittx of 
figures of the Buddha aiul Bf>(nii;,a+t\a have m sculpiureel thiough 
the centum ^ It is nmatkablc that in spite ol the delineation ot 
divergent In -Aiyan, Dravidian, Hellenisiir, Mongolian and Klimei 
facial types, w^c find that for thi full sculptural levedation of super- 
sensible St lenitv and c(>mpassion — tlie gilt 01 tin* Mal\a\ ana to Asia — 
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the different countries all take their cue from the Gupta type. As a 
matter of fact every region, indeed every race, in Asia has sought to 
evolve in its iconography a lokottara physiognomy true to the 
Bud<lhist ideals that received such abiding and glorious expression 
in Gupta sculpture. 


The Gupta Nude as the Asian Norm of Feminine Beauty 

Tlie Gupta type of the Buddha and Bodhisattva produced at 
Mathura, Saficlu, Samath and Botlh-Gaya has become the norm and 
model of Asian Btiddhist sculjjtiire. Similarly Vi§nu, with his elaborate 
royal efowm and garhuid of dowers (vaija3’anti), and Siva, or Ia)ke 4 - 
vara, with his matted locks gathered upwards and held together bj' 
a Serpent (bhujahgamanoddhajatakalapain, as Kalidasa describes it 
in the Kumara.sanibhava III, 4(1), constitute the generic tj’pcs and 
subjects of art that have gone far beyond the confines of India. In 
addition Gupta ait has largely determined norms in the tieatment of 
female nu<l<‘s. In early art, from Bharhut to Sanchi, the ^"a^sis are 
draped, or else th<v are si'mi-nude, w'earing waist cloths with the 
ends hanging in stylised folds In the eaily Kusana period, for the 
hrst time in Indian art, we tome across nude figures wearing tine 
transparent silk or niuslm. Since then transparent draperv has 
become an atcepted <-oTivention in Indian art, as an enhancement 
of feminine charm, vvhethiT of diviiiitie.s, angels or nymjihs. But 
(iupta art, as w'e noted larln'r, rejilaces the provocative displa\ of 
feminmo elegance of the Kusana period with dassical poise, with a 
plastic st3'lc that is perspicuous and channing 3’et introsjiective and 
supra-mundanc. Among the remarkable (xupta nudes th.it quiver 
with rhythmic sensual charm and remain at the same time strenc 
and chaste are the livcr goddess Gahga (now in Boston museum), 
t)ie Gwalior apsar.i following her husband, Parvati clinging to ^iva at 
Aihole (now’ in Bombat’ museum), and the various amorous pairs 
and the dying princess of the Ajanta frescoes. Such norms of feminine 
beauty, which move to and fro between literature and art (compare 
Kalidasa’s famous description of Parvati, ‘stooping a little wdth the 
weight of her full bosom and wearing a garment of the hue of the 
mormng sun, thus resembling a walking creeper covered with foliage 
and bending under lavish, breast-like clusters of flowers ), h.ave served 
as models for the sculpture of Borobodur, Siam and Cambodia. 
Western art historians refer to the eilect of the established (m*ek 
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convention of nakedness in the public g5nnndSM and Olympic games 
on realistic art, and on humani^^m ncially, and the blighting ettect of 
the prohibition on the rt presentation of the nude in religious art by 
the Coumil of Trent in Eiiiope in Similarly in India the uni- 
versally accepted c onventicm of tianspaient draper} lies at the veiy 
rout of the superb tieatnient ol humin, and (specially feminint, 
loveluuss, and its eflcct on the history of Indian art cm haidly be 
exaggerate d. 

In classKal art as w^ll as kav^a the chaiact( iistics of feminine 
beaiitv irr full breasts that r* scnible lilooinin" lotuses ind iiiverted 
golden pot » loundf d ind svinmetncal thighs that k simhli plantain- 
stalks'. and sltiuhi w 11st that rcsemblt flu riiddk ot an iltar' 
1 In s'\« 11 of lie Inll bosoms m contrast with the tlimiit ol tin waist 
also si^MS tlu U^hni( il object ot niakmg Iht itiniU ii|Lure ipptar 
‘as if bit iLliing , a^coTfling t< tlu Visne^lharniotj ir nn Pnrther- 
moie, the invtl should Im deep and distinct Kalidasa '-ptiks of 
Parv iti ll'in Iht dclic ite line of down which cnttis lu 1 dtep luvcl 
ificr -^sino tlif knot ol hi i ^ uiuent at tlu w list apptaT-j hke the 
shootiie i \\ ('f the Mitr.il laiu ul lur ^itdk » whuh is other than 
wlutt \ i inphin ' Ir all Indnn b^nus liom Ftilih it onwircls the 
n n il IS ilaa^s shown ] Toniiiu nth If ilu wisdom ot tlu ■‘Uehisits 
^t\liS(d marks ])os(s md etsuuts so ha-^ hmimiK giu( in (niptc- 
art llie sen Ilf <liitm « ud puiitv of the Umdt nudt of the fiup^a 
peiiod whtlhci ii\i 1 *^oddi s^ 01 cMndlniM aji^iia or fail the 
quetn of Tiodliisattva hav( s< t rhi noun Im tIk dihne imn ot 
idi alisf d It minim attTi>ut<*' in Asnn iit (jiiot i in dnm s a-^ jan< li 
in its T( pusi nt tionoftlu tiaiisccmltrlal wi dom oi Mi od 01 vo^i 
as m that of the moral and \ ituil "lor\ 'l wonun w is of 

♦ our^c the outcoi f ol th« bioad knmiiim and bilimt ol 
spiiitualit\ and niatcndism ir that m»ble >iid lavunou ig* 


The Lamm^ of Ivdian Art 

The aesthetic jrinciple'i and ti iditions A Indi i wtre tcrmuhtid 
and s3steniati-»Ld in tb Visnudhaimotlai.im ind th Silpaiatnain, 
both Ik longing to The (nipta i»cuod The \ isnudharmottaiain 
clas=‘ifies pa nlings into ‘litfial or 'realistic hiicil md 'secular* 
or genre (na ain), and enumciatc s the kinds of painting suitable for 
temples, p.dar* s and piivato residences I he greatest stress laid on 
the exprciision of rncuxls tliiougli djijuopnate ilu thin life movt ment 
Q 
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orChctana which !<! indeed the key word in Iiidim art ind on the 
neccssit\ oi conforming to ccrtiin ideal proportions or norms of 
bfjutv Ya 4 odhai » s icniracnlirv on the Kamasotia refers to the 
si\ I imbs or C inons ot punting n imely (i) Rupa-blitd i or distinc 
tKtnof ilu thnisof form (2) Pi inuln un or noun 01 ideal pioportion 
(?) Hha,\ 1 01 e\pitssion of iisn (4) Lav iii\a \ojinam or grace 
(5) ^adiisv 1, or vonfonmtv +0 the objett ind (0) V 11 iiika bhang i 
01 colour scheme The f iinous Six Canon*- jf Chinese pimtiii^ e>f 
Hsieh ITo (471) «;or) ile»scK tollewv the Indiin bi\ I inib», thoU(,h the 
oicle I of t lisaihe ition is somewhat clilteient (i) M nt il n volution 
gives birth to the iite ihvtlim I ) To bung out the anatoniu il stnie 
ture with the he’p oT the Inush >) 1 o 1 iw forms iii eontoiniitv with 
niVin <41 To milt tin coletuis eoiiespond to the niture it the 
objects lo didiibute the line-, in their pioper place-, (O' lo 
propaa it< the foi t is ba p issing the m on int > the j ictire s 

Poth the Visniidhiiinott u im md the Silpiaritn im de il in 
det nl with th f,sintul‘ of paintme lhat ih\thm is the isscnee 
ot pill ting ind seiilptuie i*- ch oh jiidicited In the obser, it on in 
the \ snulhiinieli 1 iiii tint it is impossible to itl un a^pioper 
(vprtsMcn el mv od in }> imting without a pr Imninrv knoAl<eit,e )f 
the u*otdmein^ Not nierelv eloaibriiit -.e&tuie iiul pom eharicter 
ise the gi It paintings 01 \] uita melBa^hliit i ehnamie ih\thin 
ot ►,estui uid ninennnl invests the (iiipti iiie* tin | o*- (lUjiti 
-chefs 11 1 sciilptuie*- with laic cmibmatioii ef clnrai and ml mi 
lh(^ ai teiived tiom the pcneril populiiltv of the lU of 'ueui 
in llie eonmiv wli th v' is aelopttd b tli is 1 ‘ (.i d i loniili lin nt 
Hid i 1 iitu d in tenij le-. ind festn ils hu (emimes Ihtu ismvlteel 
i small iiitv between diiung ml lehgi us imites 11 Indn 

-he iflintitv of spirit in both be 114 s\sttnnti, aU bi ue,hl out b> the 
one bundled ml ei^hl oince pe stsdi'-eribtd ba lib 11 it i Mum, the 
auth<)r 01 the \"ita i N istr i, md seuljituud m th oj» isi em is of the 
temple f hiduiibii un the ctlebiateei seat of th« cosmic daiiee ol 
Sivd. Natii 1] I 

In tlu Priiiiiiel dsin un or the I me irienis of Imae'cs ittnbiiteel 
m the, libetaii veisiem tei the sa^e \tie} i and biscd on 1 iiueldhist 
text (libeijite jiK isuitni' ills feir the he id ftce and hiaibs eif images 
aittjJi't* alein^Hilhcirt'mbroidcaiionsofimige making Ail these 
are pie sum iblj eif gt ntral appliratiem 1 lie he ad of the image sliould 
be mide like an urnbiella, this produces wealth, good crops and 
pro-,p(iitj. Well-drawn e5ebrow Imcs on the foiehcad bung otcmdl 
good feirtune If *lit imigi ij. well maele tlu subjects beceiine full of 
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happiness, if the image has a ronch-shell-like nerk then it is always 
the bestow ei of success A bodv like a hon cnchances plenitude 
and strength, arms shaped hke ckphants' trunks fulfil all desires 
and ends linages witli a wdl shipcd belK bring foith phnitudc and 
prospt nt\, thighs shajnd like a plintam tree inmate the slock of 
goats and sheep while well shiped lives to th< legs mike the 
village piosperous \ii image if it fias will-rai\cd fu t causes good 
conduct and learning Thus has the ex^cilmct of images been 
ilf scribed' 

One oi the mist important uniicigr ipliic conventions llir 
standaid Jciutli of ijo or 12*5 anjulis Tlii^ is cilltd da^^atah or 
uttamada^ it ila pioporlion Om tf\t states that Mlu images ot 
Visnu Brahma and ^iv ^ should be m idc according to tlu utti- 
mida^atih rngiil is^ ot Sn Bhnnn I ni’t ^1 ‘^aiisvili 

accoidinc to the malhv iniidtsddi (uo ingiihsi Hit Buddhi*-t 
Pr dimal iksin iRi enjoins thit images ol such dtiiics as Brihina. 
tli( c oddiss ( h acliika th< Kpis tht Bidrnir“iks \ ihc <»l«stiil 
be in s iihl Bpdilha-> should hi nnlr icioidn to chsitala 

irifa iin nunl indnoini c »tlu r^ should bi 11 h ud'ii m iniiei 
Ihc v\ho]( iin e c i'. t!i 11 div 1 led iido ten jiails ibhl a 01 stctions 
i 111) Oi wliK h is ( ([uiv d( III iO the si/( ()< the f icr 't \'ikli d v>r In ul, ' 
til t da or unit of tw» Ivi in^uli'^ <TUigiih iptJ\ ob-^i s m ku iit( 
tioii with this Iiidim iconog’ iphii convcnlion Mill it 
som diinj^ be Nund the foinis 4 ct^ Mmnes Roth Pol \ cl ito in* 
X^'iituivni" Mici-iiik id T-i )ma’ audiOf'- jf the < 1 10ns of Piopor- 
tion-* ul< pt ill Uw :)! 1 ijit Head ihc noi n il 1 uia m ^t ind 11 t 
i<- tlu b ISIS of then s^ ni ot I roooriK n wli h lie li eh 1 s< I’jict 
adopts foi his jii igts tin di^udi o» tin iu he id nKa*-nTt tint js 
^osl^ ludMiscs^i 1 nicipts i’oi imuu ^ 1(4)1 t Sons \vliic 1 !"*( il)o\f 
ih Oidn \rv Imiuaii st in lire! 

In the makiiif ofimigts contemplatu n ilwa\s inp nu d In tlu 
^ukr inilislT i (1\ 10 I 70 71) vve 1 Flu image inaktr should 
])rcpiic (he im i ^cs t] at iic* to K usicl 111 unifies b\ jin ms of the 
fommln of mcdit ilion^hal ai^ poi to die Lodswhos* images uc 
to he ina«lf , It is fox thi succ*>.sful ittiiiumiit of icLiititv in mn 
timjdation (clhvam v )ga) tliat the lint micnts diksana; oi imic(s 
are reiorded, so tbit ilc nioital image-iiiakcr ma\ bi nndxsUirlcd 
in ineditatu Foi t iS in this and ui no otha w ij Inst of aU with 
a model (pr > aksa^ be fore his i v ts, lliat hi c m accomplish his task' 

The work connected with image -making, in all its minute dttaib 
should be clour in a coveicd and stcludxl place, in i devout minnci 
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and with full control over the senses. While engaged in this work 
the image-maker should always meditate on the god whose image he 
is fashioning. The form or image of the god is of course 
super-sensuous, an aspect of the Supreme Spirit, not material. In 
the Silpa-Sasiras the qualities demanded of the pratima-karaka or 
image-maker are unflagging attention and identification, leading to 
perfect skill in operation, as in yoga: ‘O Thou Lord of all gods, teach 
me in samadhi how to carry out all the work I have in mind’. ‘Having 
contemplated, let the sculptor do*. The Silpa-^astras create iconog- 
raphy; but it is the samadhi of the devout craftsman, his empathy 
or identification, that creates art. It needs to be emphasised that art 
is fostered by the delineation of iconographic features with the 
specific evocative verse (stava), formula of meditation (dhyana), and 
obeisance (pranama) to the particular deity (svaradhya devata). In 
fact contemplation, rite, and image-making become facets of the 
same process, the creative activity of the human spirit. 


The non-Hieratic Character of Gupta Art 

Such is the strength of the new sculptural conventions, which seek 
to reveal the Anuttara Juana, cr the supreme wisdom of the yogi, 
that the figuns of the Buddha, Bodhisattva, Siva and Visnu are all 
moulded in the same pattern. They can be distinguished onljf by 
certain external signs or decorative devices. This did not escape the 
dhsceming eye of Hiuen-T.sang; in describing the image of the Jain 
Tirthankara he remarks; ‘I'he, figure of their Great Master they 
stealthily class with that of the 'rathagata; it differs only in respect 
of clothing; the elements of b(iauty are ab.solutfly the same’. The 
statue of the Jain Tirthankara at Mathura Museum, several Visnus 
from Mathura, and the statue of Nara-Narayana at Deogarh all 
exhibit in their mide torsos the same massiveness of proportions and 
smoothness of modelling, which produce a feeling of super-sensible 
majesty, a sense of poise and wi.sdom, that is characteristic of all 
t3q)es of Gupta sculpture. It is not the creed or faith that is important 
but art, which gives expression to the great devotional fervour of the 
Gupta period. The picture of Siva in j^ogic meditation in Kalidasa's 
Kumarasambhava has an affinity with the seated Buddha image in 
Buddhist art, just as the serenity and piety of the Bodhisattvas of 
Mahayana Buddhism are repeated in the profound tranquillity and 
sweetness of the VJ^u images and the Siva-mukha-Jingas of Gupta 
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sculpture Thr supreme qualif\ of Gupta plastic art is revelled as 
much in the Buddhas and Bodhisatts is as in the Ekamuklii and 
Chatuiinukli! Sna hngas and tin- standing Visnu imieres is much 
m the n\cr goddesses iiid Apsaias is in the luxuriant floral decora- 
tions on the door i^osts 

Buddhist art is hum m and anthreiponiorpliic Rrahnianical ^.rt is 
largclv sup( r Inunan and cosiiiir But suth was the emphasis on 
sccul iiisin and hum un'>ni in the Gnpta age that r»,pie sentations of the 
Rescue of the I nth b\ tin Hoir Incarnation of Visim Teclming on 
ihi m\thicii sirptnl md of the losniie \isnu ^Wiarupi of tl i 
BIii^ *1 idtjita) uidi hisiiKulu ninibu-> de pict im the plm«ts \\ it 
all giMii j hum in seltuig v<i\ unhki the siqxihumir unige'. of 
m(die\ iJ seiilptuu 'Ihi'.wis iKo due to iht intense Krisn i-hlnkti 
of the Gupti it,r flu m i niitiei lit jnia^,('> of \i&nu it M ohuia mel 
Aiholi ot \ isnii s rtseue of ( i ip iidi i of Raina(hind’‘i udeiajition 
of Ahih i uul of Naia-NMra' ain at l)eoi,irh recomiling the 
impel '■on iht j of Bi ihmu uith kienv* profound tineltmi'j of 
] \ 1 vtii li h e* no 0+1 ( I n lrg< in tlu ii woild 'ire sismf'v mt 
i'»th« nti nc t A] ifssion of spii/inl fei liiiK*- T ithn ♦haiimrt plns'cal 
pinuipe-) in sonn u pn si nt d lo is d Mit Bolhisithi md Visnu 
iht pride nil 1 ' f nip I'lM III ol God is It ' I'+'d m tin -iiiiii ti'iii<-loimi 
tion IS th it wliuh disiji nish* s (lOtha lioin Ron im>.qui ii [nth 
divotionil hli ratlin of thi MihivTui md tlu Pai < h n+ii 
wt fnd till <-'nii cmoii nil ti mst gm di n t ikin p'ui in leh ^ou' 
eonstiousiK s 


7 /tc Haniwp\ bdcur tlu mwit’, uni ine ^hihUiul hi 

\jihii 'll Ptinitii^ 

Gupta eltssicsin al'o leh iG piediund unptt >.s ujxvi Ineliin 
painting whuh n ichitl its piihctun n th (lupt ige it \iim“i 
and Bagh Iht Ajintai paniiing'' ue d i u< huiiin nio disiiu , 
and it IS t^c l>alui«e thn ti \t Utwetn thi t iithH md tac 
‘•pintuil, tlu outcome it onto ot M.ihatani \ogachua and 
the iiiatalhsition iiul leuptme' of new iitiMie eoinintion-j 
that accouiils toi +h(ii nniiialkd excelltnce 

I hi quail s ef c r* hiiu ss and sensuousnes‘ m the \i'inta pamtings 
are subordii icd to the same literaiv noims of db&l» k t bt iut\ that 
go\em Kalidasa’s eonc^ption ol human eh.irtn aiid eleganct the 
ami>hlude ot toinu and gestures is tuehied l»} drinnui i \pitsM\e- 
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ness and the moving pageantry of life subdued by the dommont 
cunciptioii th it I \er\ episode of life is human and divine simultonc- 
oush riit sctnts of hum in passion and sorrow and the supreme 
ordt ds f)f thi ilodhisatUa triumphing over hum in wickedness by 
his gi lit k ness compassion and goodwill symbolisi m Mah"i>ana 
thought till nituie md mevit ibibtv of sunsaia from which delivu 
uue Is vouchsiftd by th« infinite wisdcmi and chant j of the 
Dodhisattv i simsaia and nibbana thus mci,, mto c ich other, and 
Ajanta ait dtiiMs its simciitv pathos and ench iiilmciit fiom the 
Alihavani b be itific \ision of tlir Inim tn spnit 

Wong the great m ist( n»« c« s of A] >nt i i»uti n li ut the most 
oiitstindmg t\inii>lis in the blmd hcimi puciits with tlu u cl ild 
bound loactlicr b\ i vvondciful fit line ot tender pithos the cullipst 
of 111 * delicate cli inning f tinccss probibU the quit n ot Mu Side! 
inta jataka kg»nd (is sculptured at Anui i\ iti ind (ifli ni the 
stcond ind thiie’ ( i tunes \ D ) with the sixct’c oi ii iiniiicm d< itli 
k limp her imiufiktl imid t tht be w ildf rmi nt of li« r m jtlitul 
attend ints the nui tin ' 1 1 \ isndli ul in I Rahul i 'itlnl llu’dln 
dltci ois (nil hteiii m eloiimitcl 1 )\ (Iv r iii-fed fidth s 
(\iwctint\ ml w iniK f the s| nt id t tius of tin M i ti i nd 
ill Kin^ s pninslnidit ol the lx luliful w min v he hi i-iibtritf 
with h 1 hinds tiinlun In fi t in iiemblm snpfiheition The 
intiu jirocisnon ol iiituie i'i<i liiunin lit m dak iiUigks aid vtr 
lint 111 id iws a io\ ii mu md luvuiioii pmlons ni the s>ge » 
hermit i m 1 tlu h u iioMer atnit ispiivididla aiKlniiit 
fran tin 'iipiisi i,>-,b’e w irk' itnpoiTui into thi idvintuus and 
'xeil m lit-. JO s in 1 si iiov\s of -.i nsai i the Older mil ptimamnci 
of til ijiendintal \iluis dvir th« b* iilics aid plea uies ol iLe 
cdfth s< 1 uvt'ioiislv ell I lit* d in tlu fn seor br lods the sjurit of tin 
Main’ lilt \ogiel ai idealism i Hindi 1 In \singi who it is voith 
n 1* I II (kdioi son time it tli nicnulir^ otAjinti indikelircd 
that Ihf worll wij no nion thin tlu driani of dn an-. Not mirtl) 
the worll 1 ut thought cc > is ijiliamril i perpetuil strus of 
moments b\tn tlu umveisd sub eoiisnous bisis of ill tlit Aliva- 
\ijinni i" in jieiiKluil Ilux ansmg and jiuisfnng, carding with it 
dll kit'll md 11 tr ITUS and preventiin, sentunt trcift'xts Irom 
passing out oJ exi time Thi Great Debverci is the Bodhisatlva, 
who hold . a Bliu I otus and is it the cenln of the wholi i umposition, 
both forraallj and iiietaphoiii illy Tin slight, gracious inclination ot 
thf he.id the tiauejud post just vibiiting into movement and the 
exquisiti gisturi of the hand, wliuh resimbkb the pliant lotus 
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whose llowfr it holds, s\mboh^e His profound compassion Jor the 
woilds iiisfijr It IS the Mahajana dcitv s oll-pi rvasu c pitv and 
tf ndcintss that biinn the whoh of cn ation b ick to Hun just is tlio 
beholders '\( ringing throurb th« ininifold forms of thi human, 
anmi il and \i^< table woild in thi fresco le turns to the enonnous 
Joimniiinp fitme But in the pulsating light and dark of tlu eleeji 
cave mms s’sion, samslra the Befell isstts i end Ins duk com 
jilexioncd w ife 01 ?'akti (an iiidie it on of the dc\ elopmt n< of Biieleihist 
llntnkisni' ir ill vnieal hke the niitiixot \ii\ 1 Mjfianiwith all 
its ni\ lid foTin tiiiobbinc pi ill for it in iiid penshiiu^ With the 
pulse ol time Ihc Boelliisnt va Pidinapmi m wlneh \jintin ait 
re leh s Its sujiK me jh ik is eeimji 11 <hle m th hi t iri of the we>rl i s 
ut imh wi*li tl e Mid nni ol Nimnibei v inch arliieics for Gothic 
sdiljituie 11 npi 11 \ ri e balirce uni hum nv m th ft ilm nl of 
the bum 111 li^nie IT i ime n < eniiposit leiii ln\ I’aelui 1 Vijnanuada 
eieii th I’ll! I'll and r»i Ihisatti'' le llnsn i 1 1« b 1 Ii 1 jani 
}j Meii •. i npiheMiplt (li tliilnsi i and ilisD ft I'b T thui 
eoij le 1 Ininn 1 b int\ ''iiiiii in ^ up I'le muf t ill me of iIk 
M iliu n t 111 1 1' e el IS K sm 1 (fUjli ill ml luinishin tn 111 
sj iriij I 111 1(1 >i iix ill'll 1 best I ’iM I it iiijio itioTis ( 1 Ch’n ) 

] iv ''I 1 iiiil I im'i ell 'si in ut rdliet i t] ( p 1 oiflel -.sir 
is’iiotl'i t/iijiti ir el 11 I ’lull ind b’^'i leiilurK s sseiDUon nl 
jiepunt Mtliihneeel mdsnie 


/ h( (fiipUt U<.nl f I 

Ihi flisinle 1 UK 1 I t c iiiti l»n i< ’id th Hum nuas’on 
elid n »t eel'pse 1101 usiu«b th 1 null tile <11 it 11 1 in\ n 1 1 thit it 
nshi le d 111 1 iiiatif r e 1 f 1 I 1 1 1 c numb r o' mdi j e ndeiU uiitj 

donis I* isi vlieh Ixe une *h< seats >1 ■ 1 if,u eultn- 1 linger 
Biddliit 'mt Biiliiinnii il i'lt \i'' than is eil InTu'-i-iii th 
Gurjaia l*i dilili is and trihadaiahs ot Km luj the Palis I llu s e' 
md the f 1 diikv I' KdStrakuti ud Pal’u i o' the South i niwtel 
the gleiTifed (lUj 1 1 cullUTi’ met 111 From iht im il si utetn ol 
Ilfiiia powei in Ini' i t-y A i^ielhinnui fit lulei » t AIuulpoi (\ ii 
5 , >1 .Old ton pie rot of MihiiaKu' i to the r iids ol M ilimiid f Ghazni 
at till be nng ci ilie ckseiith ctntuu, Inin eniiueel eimplote 
immumtv ’ im for* ign in\as>ions txce'p*' for tlu ^kriii c n quest of 
Smd winch was a local episode and hid hardh nv political con- 
sequences for the oiinti} Thus m the post (lUpta period India's 
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intellectual aiul itLcfioiis asccndancv m Asia continued along with 
hei supicmic^ m world trade and comment, which brought gold 
and silver flowing to her shores from the Rom in F inpiie ol the West 
and the n(wl\ » \ploitid Goldoi Clitisoncse ol the Last Mahodaya- 
sri midcr H.irsi lud Ya^ovarniui, Kasmiia under Lditaditva .md 
Vlna^adltva md Patdiputia under llharmiplU became the 
cclebiatod centres of a tedn mt and liisuiion iit and culture Ihe 
gieat artistic acla<\enRnts of the post (lUi ipe \vtr< based on 
figure Sculpture and moneiJithic tcmple-biiil ling se* n at then be*st at 
\j inta and Llloia in the IXecin, B'ldami \’hok md I’attadakal 
iurtlier south mel Mam dhpiir im on th' Dee of Bettgal Ml these 
coitr thi e itl\ iiiidueal irt ef Indie fre tn the si\.th to thi* e'ghth 
eeiitiire \D Ihe kt\note ol tlit whol' ii>o. h is legionil initiative 
anel divelo^mienl in irt thTou«,h inland eonmiuiiii ition, the complete 
fschewin ' ol Helhiiisiie Romm mtlucnee ■> owine to the eonfusion 111 
tlx Mest ml the bro id mi >i iloi\ eunenit of culluie and itt flowing 
from the na)the’' 1 iml to the Hindu colonics and kmgdon»s be\ond 
the se IS 


Medieval lihlhhtann til 1)1 Stipta lv{)tin) tihd Ihmrahc 

Wmle Gm 1 1 u' le licet'- ’lie e ulinm ition of Baeldhist cultme 
meeiiiid m (ml) dies ih' i nnssanei of 1‘urairc end lantiika 
Hind'iisi" T1 •. I) IV be be st iilu'.tntf'd b-y th \i\ id fontra->t between 
the cla-^sic Buddhist art ol A] netl iml the me die \al Bialnn mical art 
ot illon The irf of A] mt"* is anthrojioiiie rphie ele ir sliirjiand 
Stic ii< like * hi m\ th e f M ch'cv an x Buddhism i >1 w hie h it is a superb 
e\}>i(ssioii Ihe ait of Clloi i is supiihumm leitabel, drmiatic 
and romantic hk» Ihe myth of Piirmic and irmtriki Hinduism, 
W’hiek 1 - embfidits so maf^niluentlv The eliMveness md romantic 
CjU dity of lillora come from 1 mtnkism Its eonce ption >i M ihamava 
as at once enehintment md wiviom anel of MdiuSikti which 
beguiles mu yet it the smii tunc ojieiis the way to his weirld- 
transeendine eiilightcmne nt underlies the harmonious blemd of 
sf nsiifiiisness md cosmie mystery, ot numan desire and sup ■‘rnatural 
tension m the handling of the coloual human cum superhuman 
tabloiiix At \.]anta Buddhist Iiielia woislups Mm the Master and 
Lis dcstmy m mivani, which is more glonons than the ordei and 
hammny of the cosmos At Itllora iseventh to eighth centimes) 
Brahinimeal India worships Gexl and ^akfi, Powci .md Tension, 
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Ihe mystenous and the supra-hum.in, and yet what is elusive, trans- 
rcndtntal, and inscrutable manilests itstlf m the passion and 
aspiration of man, the dramatic emotionaJ conflict of man bi comes 
a part of cosmic manifestation and destiny 
Buddhist art, being humanistu and serene, is easier to ai prenate 
than Biahniaii'cal .iit, with its tension and mvsteiy The latter 
rejects the Buddhist notion e»f the pinnae y of Man in the scheme of 
the imufise, and «xpiessis cosinie, trans-human moods .ind \alues 
m plastic and poetic sj-inbols (.nation md Destruction Passion and 
Frti*dom in their upra miind'iie ispeets aie the mini concerns of 
intdieval Btihin.inie d in \»hich iinds joy at once in the* infinite 
tenderness of Jo\t and eoinpission wlne'i pirpetinllv criMtes hie, 
and in the iinirstnrte d fui\ eif dest uetif'u that pcipfl'iallv rediuilds 
and ti iiisfornis it In i'^«di<\al seulptnii *sivj is the ptmciple of 
dvinniK tension 01 (h.iuv <inel Visnuthal fe>rdir inei yiimiiunce, 
th two uhi\mgunit\ or synthesis in tlv himian soul attuned to 
the ill j'stie ihithm 'f the eOMUos, vh'le M‘i\l in hei a'-jeccts of 
nr\ iti K'di tiiel 1 IlSuu is the sufu i inui d im pvwiree wisehitn 
•>nfl rifliisioti aineiu^? tli* pods a*- u 11 .s m ih w irld of 
liMiia eie'tuie Intei lbi-< hutral siipe 'u itiir trimi e< refeteiiet 
the m\th and noetrv ot Piita>'i and I mlri hne nPieKlind in 
aelelil in flit timniiih e>i gooe’iuss our ‘\il >1 uiii'i 111 J t dnhu 
o\(i thios ind dlsoiilei tuel of sil nc' an I wifheli i\\ n over e reitio,i 
ind eiiiosmtnt 


/ 4i Du \ii b nil (•./ Ji-t\ hal D* itu"- 

Iht colewsd ^»i\ Bh im iv » < 11 isid 11 gum hj.t a unst the 
demons, *rcompanud bj Imil' his eoiis)T(«. (he a eu' t tt‘rnfvmg 
Kah as well as the ch 'lining P«'»ivati, in tbe Disiv din temple it 
1 lloiau iinoiK tilt ni live's Ilf Ineli ill = uiptuie llu tiai«‘-e en l^nt il 
fui> of ell stiiution diuited at wiekeehicts, flu ether a pect ol 
theraeliatui oftiod sicih iraiin, i>ipas-.iem .luell ne issuggi 4 ed t>\ 
the sweeping majestu dnpoiiil posiuie. Jhis supporteil bj the 
movements ol the ' inoiis haiid^ md the heivv eliagonil thrust of 
the tiulent piercing the demon Katnasura, vvlu' begs for m* rev 1 he 
entiic grovi 1 hgu es, imlueling Kali and P'uvatl, who tan onlv be 
discerned w inm the e ave temple itsclt, v ibiates with supr imondane* 
tension and powti Smiilaih the wonderful ixirtruals of Si\a- 
Nataiaja, whose glon iseUputtelin kavja in Kalidasi's Me ghaelata, 
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.md the c»»smK danct of Chamunda or Kali, dt !>ri ibed Jii Bhavabhuti’s 
Mal.ili M.idhava, of Ravana shaking Kaila&i iind his humiliation at 
th( hands of $ua (m several \(rsions), and of the shving of Hiran- 
vakas\apa bv Visnii in liiis lion foiin, and </f Mahisasuia bv the 
manv anned Duipa <ill embody more th in human niajt st\ , pride, 
indignation and agonv of soul — mcsitablt u f uinp mniu nts to the 
establishment of an ordtrtd hamionv out of the srhenio of treation 
In Ra\ ana shakine Mount KailaSa (a tlu mt fcried to b\ the p<j< ts, 
lioni \almiki to Kalidasi) ue find the demon rithc Ihtn Sna 
sj mbolismg th( tumult of supr-imnndmt ])oviti Iln asssnunttij ol 
his wide -flung multiple nmsrclh<tsthefutilit\ id dun<mi<<( ]»...issni' 
against the throm of God loi uith pirftfl i isi and cli uki i 
holils him 11 ) chit k with His outstnliliid toi l'ai\fti hovtMr is 
trriihfd b\ tlu puke of tlu inounl nn md ilutdas hi' husbinds 
aim Ihr female attiridant flus into the deptlis of the e i\erii but 
fri to the right ‘si\a s attenJant sits Mg'lant iiid unpi rtmbed 1 he n 
IS haidh an V Indnn sculpt iirt m whuh ilu conti)'>1m lUUiieU d 
gi'ds th nion > and mtn are ai dt\ftnnisl\ iud\i\idl\ undiil'iu 1 la 
the ai( lute < tonic diMtes lud the lnlcr]fl^^ ' h< h' nil (fid m -s 
within the fdM riius an met ipMsical nolioi’s oi ' *i m e tiiei ml 
moods til imatK d]\ t \pr( ss* <1 in iiionv ite wmsth I'l Mtd le ui Ilu 
siipr imnnd ini letlvlt^ (dn\akii\.i) ef 'lelatepii ((in<s])l \nis 
out tlu (onfhctmg wrimiu tittitmle ind e motion^ ( 1 th I um in -.oul 
embohes in Nul/chtm fashion iiuduval Lulu- u (jiliati t 
univ is il tension and pain ])ow<t ind insuht 

111 dillerence betaten tin tieatm nt e' iiguns it irtfiinu 1 lion 
and Lleplianta on the one hand .lOd i* Mari ill ipni ii i wii u we 
come urees tlu gnat carviiip e>f the Tf aetu* e f tin (i m ^ on i)i( 
otlu'r, 1 consideiable Vthough the tlui u- art the '•nnu teiano^^e me 
nul de.iiv'd fiom tht various ]’'iraiii'- im’ I anti is tint < mu to 
dominatt Indian thou lit fiom about thf fourth ttiiiuiN \ i ihc 
Hakldnm ‘■eulptuns an tli naetfiis* d 1 \ mi is,i\im>^ ainl 'n ist 
siiinmarv' treatnunt of bol^ and hinbs often imtl i lined bv th 
tlaboratf decoration ol e.iowu ajipaiel »md wtapo" wluita- die 
Soi'ih Indian sculntuits show aiuitous tli in* hdisiipluKd ‘imiosit^ 
and the mellifluous outline of a somewhat Kncal ‘•t\]( n ’innisctiit 
of the Amara\ati tradition On the whole tlu djnamit, ilnthni of 
m iss and the eoncentrated vigoui ol loundud forms st t hamionioasly 
m the architectonic tuder, chuacUristic ol the medieval art ol tht 
Dtccan, utilise iiu/st tulh the jiossibUitus of cluaroseuro m tave 
sculpturi, and th^v otc tine to the e'tcinal iialuu of the tostnu or 
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niytlucdl themes Ytt m spite of th* majesty of the themes and Iht 
iconogi ipJiK d conventions, it is r* markable how an astonislung 
vitality m the treatment oi buiiian tomis, derived liom the sensuous 
fullness oi life thit wt stc d( \ eloping it 'safitbi, Vjanta and Amaia- 
vati, trmmjilis in the loek seuljilme at Uloii ind Eliphanta Du 
lieshiKss of th( vouthful tigiin s of '^iv i md Pan it i m their numerous 
po'-( s in K ufi^ i and I li jili mla in tlu ii •>ult ot i b danced combin i- 
tion ot supple furv*s mth bu ulth and li iviinss, (>f the nstliilnfss 
of stone with the surei of eiuigj spiinging fiom the unfoimtd rock 
ind till \ ibi it 111 ' 1 gilt anddukimi plistKdl> conditioiiv^d 


f he Ma/usni}i( luiai^t at 1 1 puanta 

lilt pit (iitpt I Pii "11111111111 reniu-.iiicc losorbs (lu 1 ituenci of 
theiiiKiii ot \i\uiitt ml Diksuapithi d vnini'lvfls It 
1*- luiUtis tl) iniunt I'll llif (utls ot lin». iin ml v mi Pi*- ipiti- 
Kadn uiutl'c M I'lii ^odocs-. svit'i the puutv mddisuplm ot \ >f,i 
’ll 1 tb' 1 1 id lb 1 1 of tl < \ daiit 1 It 1 imioni'-cstlie ^outhim 

\M'<u i it nil ^ I rfli inallit iitinim t odv with iiorthi m sufitUty 

>id u n men' ot split llu n igmhiint tt ot stnipini'. i 
I lep' 111' I itjuj III ii ] iitKiilii i svnthtsi, ot \rvivirti ml 
l>iksiin ti ubtioii both sjuntidh is veil is ailisti ill\ Hi 
bMil d I infill '.s wii^btim «. u'd s slann 1 povve of ih Dik'.i 11 
foiin idijmlfo i,.lut I u am j i-moi m tla 10 kinti im "ib 

till Mil ’t\ Mllllllllloi Uld S*il-. 1 M\ 111 ’ ’In (t tin til ipic 

”11 igc ■> of ^r\av irt i 

I om iiiillinpu f til A bell It 11 nvi ins md luliiliuent'- of 
llu pT'mil'v looii in d 1 i ts I rtviui-> mil Ind 1 A.n in piopks 
wnli then tthne a^. on il dillti nces, sitm Ic be cpittniAcd m llu 
striUf,! c nnjio u mil c of tlu Mil>ev\nra rcpii.sentiiu' th* tliric- 
tuld ispi ets of iol ( t’-iau ^Jllrll tae stun SiviMiliidt . (tie 
Absolute, 111 the nnldlc) the tiowmng sknll crownat \.3hoia 
Bhaii i\ i (t e It mbit on tin 1 d', md tlu 'humiiig, bcjiwillid 

Uini ttoddi s<- on the left) Tins inaji stic hgure was iishioiud 
w it h 1 h 1 ' 1 1st ir fc a ’ll 1 let of an 1 p k h in w iutli tht lii^h w ^ t er mark , 
tlu pcuk ol 1 iiltctiun ot tht luh < i\t sculjitUA of Indi i w isttatlud 
In the 1 oek v c the niarktd eonti ists of light and shade < nnance the 
diamatic ct* liventss ot events that aie conceived, as ill lift is in 
Indian jihilosojiln , as illusions set agiinst the nitrix of f temnv, 
&}mbolis<.d by the uuhinittd uid nebulous darkness ol tit piislmc 
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grotto. Wliereas Gupta sculpture reaches the zenith of plastic expres- 
sion, the expression of the darity and bliss of the human 
mind, through Yoga, the sculpture of the Deccan finds the bliss and 
serenity by delving deeper and deeper into cosmic life and destiny, 
where both angelic as well as elemental, dark forces are astir. In the 
grander and weightier images of the Deccan, man’s equipoise is the 
order and balance of the stellar universe, and his tension the pent-up 
fury of the cosmic cataclysm. From the vie\Vf»oint of formal values, 
the sculpture of the Deccan represents, for India, the climax 
of dynamic balance and sustained rhythm and tension in the plastic 
mass, born of the womb of the unformed rock, and rich with the 
silence and piled-up power of the earth and the mystery and elusive- 
ness of the atmosphere, vibrating with light and darkness in the caves. 


Iconography versus Formal Values 

Iconographical canons were developed in the medieval period in 
the Silpa-Sastras, and both Hluen-Tsang and 1-tsing meniTon the 
Silpastbana Vidya as the second of ‘the great ^astras of the five 
vidyas’ that constituted the basis of general education and culture 
in India. But these canons hardy interfered with the sculptor’s 
freedom of treatment, except in mediocre works, and they served 
mainly as aids to the contemplation of divinities in worsliip. On the 
other hand, they were well understood by the people and promoted 
a profound intimacy between art, contemplation and ritual in a 
communit}' of culture. Above all, such iconographical conventions 
were dominated by the Puranic s>’nthcses of Vaisnavism and 
Saivism, which are perpetuated by Ellora and Elephanta. At Ellora 
we have not merely figures of the ancient Yaksis, accompanied by 
dwarfs of the Kusana period, but also river goddesses of the Gupta 
middle-land, and not only Saivci but also Vai§nava sculptures, 
distributed impartially, and exhibiting unusual vigour and elegance. 
Similarly at Elephanta on the left of the massive triple-headed 
figmre of Siva-Mahe^vara we have the entire heaven (Vaikuntha) of 
Visnu. It is the s}T)cretic sjiirit of Puranic Hinduism, with its wor- 
ship of the Trinity, Brahnia-Siva-Vi.snu, as the Indivisible One, 
so nobly revealed in the kavyas of K^idasa, that subordinates in 
medieval Indian sculpture a hieratic iconography to formal sculptural 
values, and accounts for its amazing freshness and vigour. 



cii\priR XIV 


IHF nilRl) R} I ORMA 1 ION 

un K1S{ »)I S\NK^R^ 


^ankm i s I tdotv and Snirifual 

\ I flu cloit of Iht Jiisl quiitiT oi llu ninth <tnturj i bnllnnl \oung 
linhiiiu)) monk \\ is (n< in i j)hiIosoi»hif il conquest, or 
l)i will h L\t(nd( I ft ni (.Inlinbirtm l> K"i inn i and 

iioni K i-)i to K dll u'lthi H< ctnn It s v\ iicconquiuj Rirclv 
ri fl { mn is oi j lot il diuls m Indi 1 1 in i m in so If inn a ind 

\ * so 3 out' ' li m w on sucli Ui i isy \ k t rv iv, iinst t 1 ( it doubt iHe 
tvpomiits of so n iTiv tlu I'o its iriy luk ns ml phiio opl u d 
^ stuns Ilus w ashfnd ii thf thud K< foim it' ni font“niid 
'\i'h tilt exposition uidoi’^ni it ion of m mKompiomisiiij; trins 
unfit util rii ui->in tin Kt\ di \d\uti Ilic \iliint scholisMt 
^liiiik* r M IS ’s ml n ^ k ' s w'lot oundul tin \ rmt i if the 
1 1st and culni'n itioii ol 'hi V d is mthti toitihitini nlstntuisis 
of the V iiiou tut I if imilos plied sthools iiui t.. the bioait 
sj iiitu iHl idltloil tlltuj'vlh Ipiuisid 

•s nkii s \( 1 \ 11 i \ tl lilt i Mis stiiKin^A hiluint from the 
Vtdinti of tin Mdnbliui*i imi tin Aliun ind sMtai'tiia 
Ipin’Sid ItsbisutoTK pt Is tilt not nt e I M"i\‘i ox illus u which 
ippciismtht Ki \idi wilt 1 1 II 1 is ftiudtoas nmnf min3 
fonuo tliroivl his ill is on ilt Up mis ids I mbti dfvilipcd tin- 
Alaiinotitii lilt ‘svf tds\ ildi I phius tin illiison iiafiut of the 
world and dosuibcs thi I rd of ill btings is maiavin Sinkara 
devtlojiid his fulb dtdqcd toncepi it Ma3a fiom tin Kaid a of 
O iiidapada ind from the Buddhist notion of Avid\"i Accotdinqto 
Sank in th loiltl is not onR due to Ma^a but ts also Mai a The 
keen intisiv mmd of i supren t scho’ istir was eombmed in ^iankaia 
wath the tolei nice and bioad intellectuaJ sweep of a real philosopher 
ind the imagination of a tiue pint Aftir his most remirk- 
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able success in the metaphysical combats h< won the fith of 
Sanma tasthapa luciurva 

Sankara was born m A P 78^ into a Nambudii Riahman i famiH 
in till Mllat^tof KaladiinM<ilabaT \ftcitl« (oni])l(tionofhis‘-tiulies 
hi btcime a monk, obtainmg his uiitution fiom a greit asutic 
teacher, Go\indapad) Such w is his fam as i loai tint lit ends 
attribute his conception to a imrafle of i and munt 1111 tint he 
bcianu a master of all the \id\as, sacred id suiil a 111 his eulv 
childhood He !> aGo s iid to h is e cause d a n\ e r, \ 1 1 i\ u 1 1 11 mu , 
to come to his rnothe i ■« door 111 order to sum her thi trouble of going 
far for hei ablutions iTOvindathaiva was the eliscj])le of Giinfip'idi 
(seventh Cfntur\), who issimilated into the Ad\ ut 1 selunu some of 
the be st of the nietaphy-jical speenlitions de\f lo} i d In the Ijndilhist 
Vi]uani \ael 1 and Madh\ im’ka sehools without reliance in id} 
theoloi^icil ti't 01 HMlit]e»n (TiiidapaeU prol)ibl\ belonund ‘o 
Ikpul (Gaudi) where the Buddhist inltlhc'iul ihrnilc wn n 
•.ponsiMt for Ins use of miiu Buc'dli I nutijl ar’, ir^munit'' I’lfl 
woid ‘'<11111 se holars ( onsidi 1 tint he nn\ mrliiM bun m utuil 
Bii'lilhi't B>'it on the wlieih the ce n>''nsu‘ of <i]>ini'm [M'i ft" 1 < be 
tl» t the id* as he puts fonviid wn* ek\il(>Tid indeptiitlenth if flu 
Buddhi't s^ttoin In an e \ponent eit the \ e lint 1 h iilnv h mi !>< i 1 
Thus 'sinktis spiiitinl line ic*. ‘liinimuf. iioni Goidipuli 
1 1\ eniTi d i SI nthe sis ba >t d at one e on hune is wt 11 is on uit nil ion eu 
ipaioksinubhuli 

The pos< fi ij)+ietd n iset iriePristdln till sviaTelif t» iu' f ilu 
vaiiinis Pmains uidTaiitra whose intlu* nee beeuji w di md(lu]j 
TlU'iewenks wh (h often e \i ’gCfd '- 1 '<* diitkS 

itiiOng till masses iimamcd h tlf uuiniilr u Ilu \rlis mel 
till ir uljunets biloiiting to tin old* 1 Br'ihmanisiii oiiijiu id m 
ocean of wisdom too eleip and in icces'-ibJt tor tl e oidmi'v P' if>on 
whih Buddhist s» bill irs hid pouTi d euiiojjtlu inumt in])tims 
foi ;,e ne ntions Lvinthe Bhigav lelGii'i tin ijitei.nf *f Bi diniimcil 
wiselom istooechitK md upe'eitiin iiitsenifilnsiv fi 1 thi eoininou 
rnai. Into a world of ehingin^^ thielo, us un lholo,,ie'- mil phih/- 
sophied s\stims, biwildtiinp in their eeini])j( \it\ Tantnkism 
whither of thi Budelhisl Sulelha or Unieiii \ irut\, rni idutid 
hettreide>\ modes of woiship full ol e \tia\ ig mii nd ibomm itie'ns 
making conlmiejn weii'i confoiinekd 
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The Renovation of Hinduism 

$inkarl(h1t>TS gnat task was to reach a fresh integration anel 
synthesis of Brahnunism In his Siitiablris\ i (11 2 27) we lead thit 
tin entire woild w is being agitited (akul! kiuatc) bv the, 
I'lidlhists I he lenovition ot Hinelnism so that it supf-iseded the 
popnl ir Ihiddhist philo'-ophy anel eh<fciphne was laif civ the work o* 
'sink 11 a In the scve.nth century Hiuen-lsang found Buddhism 
alnadv in 1, t ite of ilce ly in Indi i Iht dfgiadatieni brought about 
by the Vi)i i\ ui i r tes anel the immorair'y 11 the mejii I'-tf res iiui 
I unncixs eh->crediled it \ eeneinig t > tuditam M^lnun expcllui 
thousands ejf monks md uun>. in ordti to sj\f the piuitv ed 
tie IhielelhM oiler llu Budllust loctiiiies d \e’<l muI absolute 
lelealiMii di 1 ne i silt he eomiuonje ijde me! eiistc ir li 1 the social 
side ot hf' S ink iia •• e \j ei iti m of the iion-e]uilit\ of Brilunin ran 
on ] 11 ilkl lines 1 1 ih>. \ijmni\aeli e f tl t M ihd am 1 labor iting 
as In ehel th tie »i) s li eiUidamli - eel biUetl Isuill Sank til's 
'•mi'll ^ I'l ibereonie penlevtsl lu ii ii Mahayam uih lis n 
tiiielij () I ehiii s the • dib t f the biects ot pi re option is veil as 
oi e lus cion me' eiiuKc 1 1 ]>hcnemtn''l world is c(mstitnte,d In 
the s Mit diitieii ol the itiiiiel ind leseinb'es tiie llttniiip 
wl el con tut c' In Ha 'ire Imucl is it is swung round ind i )un 1 
il>l leh il I 1) 1 h* < nipa le d noil 1 ost •• only In a idu e)iig»e)riiK 
e> aa hi 1 'i« 10 js no eh js ilutie n lu be^iniiin nibindagt, lud 
lie) isjuT Hit i'll 1 lu'itl i a ly OIK V e' for hbe 1 ition nor a hbe t it-ret 
s ml I h s 1 c'l iiiiiliiutl' H\ is the } em e t binl ir<i t ' fict the 
\ierinti li I the I in sibjecti ism of tlu Bu'l Ihist Vijnau eadi 
iri.l pe set lull I> ihiii U e a\t is the W 'rl I w'ucn Keeietui^ te 

him ele»e iK i et I>e( i lip n 'e I'ei 'P nt 'snikuii so in hi 
bpidesi S'lhisii einly he whoiii> il .uieleincd 'lie notion th it he his 
te ilise (1 1 r dull n 1 1 1 n w i »f the ^ It nti no one e Ise \ri eirdino 
te K 1 Ihikrishn in S ink u i s is an e 1 lo' ' ic «' idt disii tnel m i ui 
e piste lliologle d Ole He ICp Cls ihe the )1 whlch identities tllC 
essence if i hiii> a\ith e)ui ptre m oi it lo siy tint th self is 
the femnd ili m d le dity is not to say tint o it iware ness constitute s 
the re iht' it the oljeit Western thinkers no ipt to ittnbutr 
a lift chillin’ iiiiuiuan surlita to the Advaila \tda.nii, htt'c 
apjiuuatmp be gr 1 Uur of the co'-nuc Lnne rsal Self lAtman- 
Bralmnn) it eh it scene silence reached through the intellett- 
and logit destroying paiadoxes of Badarayana and "sankara 
And this It illy represents tin gist t>l th<» while iiitunii, of ihi 
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Vedas’ (Vedanta) —the culmination of the monistic Rig vodic 
hentaijt 

§ inkarj had ilso to d( il \Mth a new nii nace to Brahmamcal 
cultun irom Moslem pro«a lytisation bickid b^ the might of arms 
Hire and then m the Malibir coast il towns such as Koulom, 
Muslim tridtrs had iliead' bttn sittlfd foi about t (tntm’v and 
wtie known as Mippillis ind King Cluiamaii Perumal th» last of 
the kings ot Mil lb 11 ruling at KoelmuMl'i < became a convert to 
Islam ( oinersioii w is proi ceding ste ulil\ anel mosques weit being 
built md leeenuiJ ytaloiis support liemi the lencUis of the Muslim 
eommumt'^ who wue emplo^eel in 'louth liiilia !•» niimsteis 
adminls, inel f iiitiets of revemv Jhiis I^'lirn w is t uning infliienec 
and cntie neliuif, itse If S inkai 1 1 iu<-t h iv e le ilise el the peril to Hindu 
cult me tint this it pi( sented, the < onvtrsion of the King of Malabai 
must hi\t betn a sensation d event ''nd eve optnei 


I he Demolitioh oj the Pras^matu Miwumsd Sihonl 

Sink lias lust intt llee tu<il tiKounter w is iun with the Hut' lliist^ 
oi Idins bit Mil th t\pentn s ot t^it Mi i im 1 sthfil ol jiliilo 
sophv 1 e imde 1 b\ J ummi ii 1 dtvti ped uiidei the inHuinee of 
Stbiri Prabhikaia md Kuniaiili iseveilli m<l eithlh eniLuiiesj, 
this school g lint dgit isnudiiuv ui Itidi i in^lu siventb mdtulith 
centiiius Ihe Munluisl ioctMin s jiuii ind siin)>li iiti dim 
grouiifled on tin be lit f tint il i laii perft ims tl i lets eiqoii i d bv tin 
Biahnimi siieh ds tin 1 we lold sicrilees v qinl the oileiiiit, of 
obi itieiiis to the saere J ^le di i\ un) u d t Inrit^ fel in i) and it frauis 
uoni trie forbidde n ae ts vi/ diuiking uul injiiiv he obtmii «mm 
cijntion 'moksal Mdnviii Sibutswairu and Kumariia oie like 
the Buddhi complete 1\ silent abemt (lod Heaven is not eleail} 
elciine el Ihe Muiiam^ ikas take e [u ; m etie v n w ol life and slioiigly 
emphisise hmnan eibbc^ dions, which in the Vedic system of rituals 
relate man to the eosinu cUeme of hie riieii dextrme, though 
sexudly defensible was i serifus ehilhiipe not only to the older 
Bhdgivatism of the Giipt i .ige but ilso to the Puranie theism of the 
posMeupt i period, which leccived a fresh acassion of strength from 
the Tamil mysticid n.ovemrut On *sink»Ud’s mtmenable debate m 
Molwd with Man^iUii Miir» the leading supporter of the Mimamsa 
ai the time living the issue whetlicr India would accept as a national 
rchgiem a soul less rilualisiu a self sufticienl Dharm i, or sv^iem of 
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obligations and ceremonials, without the inner spirit. Sankara, of 
course, won, and India was saved from what the Gita calls h3?po- 
critical religion (mithyach§.ra), which became predominant in the 
seventh and eighth C(*nluries in India, along with temple worship. 
But such w'as the bitterness created that he was dubbed a 'concealed 
Buddhist’ by the Miniainsakas. 

Sahkara’s reconciha 1 i(<n of the claims of the Vedic scheme of duties 
and pure knowledge rests on this stressing of the relativity of moral 
and spiritual pi ogress (adlukara bheda). K arma is not an indispensable 
means to mukli; it is an aid to self-discipline and self-knowledge, 
and consequent^’ an indirect and 1 emote means (upakarika). The 
importance of Miiiiaiiisa, which stresses karma exclusively as the 
means to iiinkti, consists today largely in Ps logical apparatus and 
canons of criticism and interpretation, i.e., its method of intellectual 
discipline, hor centuries in India the courts of justice alway.'. included 
the Mlmaiiisakas Sankara's system begins as 'an enquiry into 
Brahman’ in contrast to the 'enquiry into iJhamia” of Piirva- 
Miuiarnsa, w’hich lie demohsliod. 


The Vtofoimd Philosophical Synl/ic.'>i!> oj the Kevala Adeaita 

With Sankara the Upanisads, the Brahma-Sulra arid the 
Bhag.ivad-gita constitute the three-fold basis of the Vedanta. In his 
famous commentaries un thf Prasthana Traya he d^^cussed and re- 
jected till- views of all ihe cuin-nt ]ihilo.sophical schools of India, 
the Sahkhya. the Nyava, the Vaise^ika, the Pmvi-Miniamsa, the 
Pafieharatra and the I'asupata, is well as Buddliism .md Jainism. 
From Buddhism and 'saivism, tluough Gandaj'ada, t^ifikari adopti'd 
and incorporated the Vijhana-vada and the ^unyavada of the 
Maliaj’fina and the Spanda-vada of the PaSupalas. Many of Sankara's 
theories are still old<T. As Ingalls observes, 'The double standiud of 
interpiet.ition, ultimate truth and condiimnod truth, was used by the 
Budrlbists, as was also a theory ^ avidya not very' diflerent troia 
Sahkara’s. llic vvoihi as vivarta, or pervenion, of Brahman instead 
of parinama, or development, is to be fountl in Bliartriliari. The 
theory of arlhyasa, or fals'* super imposition of the non-self on the 
self, goes bd^'k to the Sankhya. it is the synthesis of these various 
theories that Sankara’s and is something quite new in the history 
of Indian philosophy'. It was Saftkara’s broad intellectual sw'eep, 
brilliance and catholicity that accounted for his phi'iiomeiial success; 

K 
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■while reiectmg many of the developments of Buddhism and Saivjsm 
he assimilated thoir mam doctnnes Yel his conception of the 
Ad'aita ranud on the diicct doctimal tradition of the Upani§ads 
and tht Brahma-sutras The Padinapuiana states tlut the Maya 
doc turn IS an untrue scniice and is onJv conrealcHl Buddhism But 
lun Maja is ini'-imdcrstood Ma\a in the Veirinta is the illusion 
supeiimposid upon leaht'v as an eflect of ignoiance 

The ( ust-Jiwcl of Wisdom (Vutka-riiiid* iiiaiii), one ol ‘sankara's 
profound philosophical woiks, ]mts the matlei thus ‘ \s long is there 
Is this ciroi so long this (connee lion with ji\ al created hj i.ilst know- 
ledge exists just as the illusion ptoducccl bv error that the rope i-> a 
snaki lasts onl\ dunng the pciiod of ciroi, on tin description of the 
erior no snikf niniins it is <\en so The pure stlf without linutmg 
‘scitcn-. , 01 iipadhi' is btivind all ciioi 01 illusion The iipadhis ait 
represented bv n.inic fonn tstion cl iss, attribute and division In 
another cilebrittJ woik Vli-knowkdgt or Almibodha, ^iinkara 
<5 i\s fl\ lit g itiiig all the ujiaelhis throuirh tht hi Ip of tin seiiptiiral 
statemtiit It is not this It i- not tins, realist the one mss of the 
indiv'eluil soul uid tlie Supnini Soul b\ nuans of tho gieat Vidu 
ijtLoiisni-)’ Ihouarttlu unutr'uil onl\ sell thou huniAU oi it’. 

I lu wi *1 ki»o\ ii u'juiK lion )1 witbdi iwal Ol m cation 'Nif \«ti,is 
dtiivu' III nil the Jii ih id'ir iinak 1 Ujiitisut '11 ui b) winlt the 
gif It ^ldIC phiirisni'. 11 (hide (i, lliil ^hou ut tSama-vtda, 
Chlia’uhgv I Cj'Miisil VI x ti' ills \iniui is Brihnim 
(Atha’i -\td. \f uurikva Ipiiisid Biili idaianv ik i I’jMnisid 

II s i*i; ,j ( oiist'ousiK s‘ Bialuum J'^igvida Ait iivva 
l-lHnisid \ i) and tg) T am l>i ihmati (Vajui vtda Biihatai- 
ane ika L j ii's id I iv ' 

Suikiia tulle d from the V cda‘- and *lie I panwids the vaiioiis 
tonnul It incl luantianis nf nnelitjtion on A^man Br ihnian that 
havi -Miifi bt< n ftilloued b\ monks and the lay mtciliei nt'-ia through- 
out till eoui tu Jilt gieat foimulat or ni iha\ak\as, of Vedantic 
illmuinalitn wiie retovutd by tin Kaelfi of iu<>-Brdhmiuisin from 
the vast -.f 1 of Aedit tiuth, winch i uutathomable even foi the 
i\ei '{.t in'eher tu il 


2 he Pfnlnsophiu Pcrtuhi^ 

It Is noteuenthv fhat in jncimulgating his Ktvala Advaita theory 
^aiikaia is far liss lonceincd with the refutation of Buddhist plulo- 
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Sophy than with othti turrent philosophies In fact m his Bhdsya 
on the Brahiiii Sutra his criticism of the Sankhya system is more 
trenchant ana compuhensivc In the Advaita Vtdanla the dialectic 
of the uni\us( IS the manifotition of a non-dud transcendent and 
>tt immandil piine iple fioni whuh issues the Mvoild of names and 
foims, and which undcrius and impels it Tht Sankhyi duah^m of 
transcendent nonmitcml monads and nuiiira hattnam, of Purusa 
and Prakriti, is thus surpas-jtd The Vedanta completely rejects 
both tilt basic Sankli> i notions of the plurdit\ of life nionids md 
the substantial hiT-actcr of ndare, or the world A'cordiiifi: to the 
Vedlnt I, the pun Stlf is tin supreme d(\oid of all attiibutcs and 
dcfinit'ons, hic[her thm which is the f,nau-.t md i lost subtle 

of all illusions W h' n find ‘s irkar i and Freud meetii 7 on e imraon 
irounl lh( Mill tlu onH le ib(\ sheer corse ioii«-m s mdrimdled 
by iin np'nthis cortents quelificttions or limit iMons coinpleb 
bli'' Ills I unous eoiiiineiiti’\ on \ ijfiar mi An md iiii Hiahnn n 
1 he I > 111 id o on ik i Uj Ills 1 1 i liicli Ml IS o ( 1 ( \ 1 1 il 1 ii c 1 1 U 
with the svTiifii tint Hnhm r 1 nows ikiIIki ki.owir not ib] it 
01 Iniwlidv,! ii simj 1 \ is know ltd t Lin) in m find-' bliss in no 
ot Id ( it iripl\ 1 bits 

lo nun\ Vistitn tlinikcs howcMr n n i 1 1 id rontij'lion 
d(ii\ d fi mi th( Ipuisidn ncMK w i\ i«. not ti le jthili si j)h\ 
111 Ins Well known 1 oiniiu rit ira on tin Mu diil t Fj'm'‘u*, 
toicthir Mth (xuuliildis K iiiki Sinkiii hi i ina mfi i ni 
piss^i on the iini »l ] lo iphx 1 liil mj liv di d with ihi tniiht\ 
of dill loeli linthi '■o telinanm ifmuist'ji sli'^c^ livikio,, 
di< uij md d( ( f) '“■It t p \\ lun s^<-r( Ills of ]>1 lo )i)h\ m biv 1 < ti tin 
w 1 iiif, stilt <ini\ thi\ ’tttji, t nnilldnii’s md t mtiidiv,t(i\ 

H ’ ml th w ikmq drenn nil d tj 1 p si tt s is tin 1 mrth 01 
linn i the 1 ruisct ndmt il, vIikIi ts siijnt int imnitiT^il mdchiuqt- 
Icss till (sstiiii of till. s( It Sink train ilisnintht i wouls 

M»\ tin Turn i whidi (t'n in^h '1? i , hivin^ il rut id Pstll 
asthi (iitUi uiiivcisf txjiciiem s ^in the w i-vin; ‘■t it*-) t’l niuni Id 
qioss object of eiijovmeut tb di i^nnante ind vituliiwnt 
which Again durnv the dream st etc ixptinnns bciiv enhahtene 1 
by its tiwn lielit thf ‘ i lU f'bjecti of tiiji Mnent the )t>,t t ts ’li it in 
broughMntt ex teme In u^own mtcin d orgin inlwhieh listh m 
dreamless ‘■(t 1 withl iw-> ill objects fsiibtle s well is gioss) wnhm 
itseU and t i heeont^ free trom ill elistini tions md dilltruKe'-, 
(ina\ tills fiiin i which; is i ver di \tnd ot dl attnbetis, juotict us 

The doe trim ol the four sf-ttes of i onsc lousress w ikin dit m, 
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dreamless sleep and the Fourth, or Transcendental, of which we have 
the most magnificent exposition in Gaudapada’s Karika, serves in 
the Vedanta as the ’stairway’ by which the self ascends beyond 
illusion-prodncing thoughts, feelings and exi)eriences, and ultimately 
establislies itst'lf in its pristine majesty (mahinia). Then is the self 
realised as the Blessed, Peaceful One, Wlit> is the only cause of the 
origm and dissolution of the world (Sahkara's Nirvana-manjari). 
The ditlerentiation of the four states con ’lutes the core of the 
introsiwctive ])sychology of the Vedaiita-yoga. 

In the Vedantic samadhi man does not even pf*rmit his mind to 
enjoy the bliss that the yogi experiences, for the mind is not separate 
from atman-brahman and the bliss is etem.il; the mind should with- 
out ettort realise ils true raatnx neither in the inactivity oi obli\n'on 
of deep sleep n<ir in distraction by external objects in the waking 
state of consciousness, nor again in attachment to the yogic happi- 
ness, but in complete Silence, when it does not manifest itself m any 
foiin of external object and activity but n.ihses the non-<lual 
B’ttliman in all forms and names ot the manifested world m tin same 
maimer, the mm<l then resembles a flame ot light kt'pl in a windless 
space (Sankara's ccjniinent.oy on (jaudapada Karika, III-*j4-4b). 
This ('xperience is incftablo, profoundly m\ stical. I'lie ultimate truth 
of Sankara Vedanta is that fher • in only one entity called the Brah- 
man or jiva, there is no separation between tlu-m. 


The Paradoxeii of Self-abasement and Sdf-exaltatnm 

With all his personal monotheism, tliere is a profound in 5 'siical 
vein in Saiikaia’s thought which stems from the jioweifiil South 
Indian Iheistic movements oi the Adiyars and Alvais; movements 
that had been waxing stronger and stronger from the fifth century 
onwards, with a prunounred emphasis on sm and self-abasement, 
indi\idual responsibility and, above all, on Ifods immanence and 
redeeming love for tlie least and lowest. Jsm’ikara siiigs to ^’i?uu: 

‘Even when T am not duality's slave, ('> Lord, 

The Iruth is that 1 am Thine, and not that Thou art mine: 

The w'aves may belong to the ocean. 

But the ocean never belongs to thi waves'. 

In his h3Tnn to the Divine Mother for the Forgiveness of Trans- 
gression he .says; 
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A wicked son is sometimes born, 

But an unkind mother there cannot be. 

Nowhere exists in all the world 
Another sinner to equal me; 

Nowhere, a Power like Th 3 rsclf 
For overcoming sinfulness: 

O Goddess, keeping this in mind. 

Do Thou as it pleases Thee’. 

But Saiikara is not the creatuie and ser\'!uit of the deity-m- 
human-form but of the inscmtoble and transcendental One. From 
her emerges both the uniwrse and its Lord. Thus does he offer his 
prav»*J to Annapurna, (he Divim- Nounsher (»f the Universe: 

‘Thou who beuesl the manifold world cd the v’siblo and the 
inxisible, 

Wlio liolde-jt the universe in Th\ womb; 

Tlu'ii who Si \eies1 the thread ot the play we en ict upon this earth. 

Who lightest the lamp of wisiloui, who bnngest ioy to the heart 

of fiiva, Th}"^ Lord; 

Thoii who revealest all the letters, Irom the fu‘-t to the lust; 

Mother of the c(/smos, gross and subtle, and of its Lord as well; 

Rulei of earth and heaven and the nether world, 

^^^lo dost <*inbndy in Thy.self the waves of crtalion, sustenance 

and dissolution; 

htemal, uncaused Cau«o, who ail the thick darkness of ihc cosmic 

ilissolulion ; 

Thou who brmgesl desire to the heart of man, who dost bestow on 

him well-being m the world; 

O 'riiou, +he Queen Empress of holy Kai^i, divine Annapurpa, 

Be gracious unto me and grant me alms!' 

Saiikara purged Tanlrikism of its aboinirations and extravagances 
and upheld Samayachara, as a^. >.nst the, Vamachura Saktisrn of the 
Bhairavas, Gana]>alyas, Kajialikas .ind Pu^upatas. One of the 
authoritative works cf i^aktisni. the Prapahcha-.sara-Tantra, was 
written bj’ Soiikara, Here the conception of the pnmordial ^akti, 
or Energy, is as important as that of the underlying Absolute 
Brahman, t akara is also credited with the composition ot the Waves 
of Bliss, or Anaiidalahari, one of the most profound and sincere 
books of hymns to the Mother of the Universe on the plane of bhakti. 
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He invi ijrhf (1 .if'anist bolh ntiuilism and idolatry. In lus Aparo- 
kiAiiublifiti lieioiubats the cxaggcxated cLnms of vogd. ‘The best 
posture IS mull ilify towduls all objects. The best regulation of breath 
is the rontdiiplition of thi delusion of tin vorld The best with- 
drawal of lh> sinsts from objects is the identiJication of self with 
thdii The highest contemplation is the Kabsatiou of the Whole, the 
Absolutt , oi the Hrabni m without lefenmce. Tlie high(*st sainadhi 
Is tin comjilete cessation of any kind of lu .tal .irtivity’. An un- 
rompiomising tianscdidi ntal niom&t as he was, Sankara ihiough his 
paradoMcal imnd-(Us^io 5 Mng Siitras readw’d an athnnition ot the 
niajisty and didiitv of the s< If be\ond the bounds of stnsc, lotric 
and word haidly jiar.illeltd in the histoij of the woilds idigious 

I \pd It me 

Th tth OT ft ir I haie none noi an\ distinction of taste, 
h.dtb< 1 tillui nor niothd noi ivin a biith, hive I, 

.Ndthd iiKml noi conn ul< iidtht i diseijiJe noi autu 
I iin I't< in ii Hli<-i tnd Awaiimss 1 .im ^i\ i' I no *si\ i' 

I b.i\e no foiin < i I in* \ the All jxn ^ Inn. im I 
1 vor\whiu I t M*-! an 1 \et uii btimid tin stn ts 
Ndtln r '•ah .ilion i>i 1, noi ain thing U) bi known 
1 am l*t<ii»al llliss and Awaum >s I am Si\ i' I .im N\a' 


'I hi I (j'Mitihtv nl '^ankitxi’'^ (renuts 

hankaias uimjue a(hii\dnent m uh.ibiln itmg Brrihminual 
cnltiiu was dm to his tart eombination of thr talents of a nieta- 
plhsuiaii ainl m>s1ic, idiaious d-aledidan and l<i»(t, and liadei 
\ml so lal Kfonrid Sinm of his hjmns such a^. tlie Anaiitialahaii, 
naksni.imnrti, Si\a-apuadha-ksiniaj>an i, Hastanudak i and Hhaja 
riovnidani are ch uat It tKd b\ f. nat <h inn, tindt int ss .ind smooth 
liowine ilnthin, in sjiti ot ditir in< tai>h\‘;j( al liukground, while 
his t'udf > 1 lor Dilusion, oi Muhamud', ua, whose inetit is intliicnced 
b> ajiabht.iiiAa < r folk pmf ly, is oni of tlu best pocnio m i'aiisknt 
ltdatun The iolKwving is a Miperb passage from it wlrnh is 
leflictt d upon M thousands in India 

'Kph( iiifial IS the lifr of man 
A> ram drops on the lotus leaf, 

Ass<irntioii with the wise, c\en for a moment, 

Is tilt boat that ft rues airosa the sta of saiiisara . 
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The intellectuals of modem India are mostly adherents of the Advaita 
Vedanta; they accept Sankara’s interpretation of the Brahma- 
sutras and seek to relate their notions and paradoxes to the con- 
clusions of modern physics, mathematics and metaph^’sics. 

The young monk-scholar was also a man of practical common 
sense and administrative ability. For the fust time in Indian religious 
history the foundations of Brahmanical monachism, after the model 
of the Buddhists and Jains, were laid by Sankara, under the authority 
of four monasteries in the different quarters of the continent, Srihgeri 
in the south, Govardhana in the east, Dviiraka in the west, and 
Badari in the HimSlayas. The entire Hindu community of India was 
to be nilcd from these monasteries by the ten different orders of 
ascetic.s, or Samn5 asis (daSanamis), that he founded. The ascetics 
themselves were graded according to their degree of sf'lf-realisation 
into four categories, the Brahmacharins, the Dandins, the J*ari- 
vrajakas and Paramabanisas; and there was neither caste nor rit ualism 
nor sacerdotalism among them, as in the J 3 uddhi. 4 t order. Such a 
system still persists 'n the country. Sarikara avoided the mistake of 
tile Buddlia hy excluding women from the ascetic orders. For the 
laity Sankara stressed that the way to the supremo knowledge begins 
with a sense of detachment; and indeed detachment is the roj-al road 
for both ignorant and wise seekers (^aiikara’s commeiitarj’ on the 
Bhagavadgila, XII. 12). Until perfect knowledge is obtained, 
isahlcara insists in the Upade^a-saha.sri, all jirescribetl duties 
and works must be scp'-sulraisly performed. His famous commontar)' 
on the Bhagavad Gita stresses 011 the whole de<achinont and goodness 
rather than premature samnya.sa. Thus a .sln-nuous moral discipline 
and a code of duties without ygo-attachinenr are an integral jxirt of 
the Vcdtintic scheme of life. True knowledge is thf' aim, elaborate 
technical learning is of little avail. 'You foolish man. worship the 
Divine Shepherd: When your appointed time comes and de:ith con- 
fronts you, no repetition of Paiiini’s rules will save you’. If Sankara 
had not died prematurely at the age of thiny-two, the spiriiual 
unification of India that he ai'.u>vcd through the efforts of his 
Da^a-nami-samnyasTs might have been a prcludelo a common political 
consciousness in the country that could have succe.ssfully withstood 
the Muslim onslaught. 

Sister Niv- dita observes: ‘Western people can hardly imagine a 
personality like that of Sankaracharj^a. In the course of a few years 
to have nominated the founders of no less than ten great religious 
orders, of which four have fully retained their prestige to the present 
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day; to have acquired such a mass of Sansknt learning as to create a 
distinct philosophy, and impress himself on the scholarly imagination 
of India in a pre-cmincncc that twelve hundicd vears have not 
sufliccd to shake, to have written poems whose grandeui makes them 
unmistakable, e\tn to foreign and unlearned cdi‘>, and at the same 
time to have liv’cd with his disciples in all the rachaiit longing and 
simple pathos of the saints- -this is the greatness that we most 
apjirci late but cannot understand. We conti > late with wonder and 
delight the devotion of Francis of Assissi, the inlelb'ct of Abelard, 
the \inle foicc and freedom of Martin Luther, and the pohtical 
efh^lenc^ of Ignatius Loyola, but who could imigine all these united 
m one peison’. To the vers.itilit}' of his gtnius h*^ idded youthful 
vigouT and inexhaustible zeal, wbuh enabled him to traverse the 
wliole of India, coinlnning in himself the loles of scholas'* ic , e\ angeiist 
and organiser, arguing, expostulating ctnsoimg and infer ting c' ery- 
one with the grandeur of his ]>lulosophical system, .ind of his vision 
of a united, spiritual India. 


7 he Influence of Vedanta 

Such a united Iiutia was tor i iOnks and liyonen alike, for philo- 
sopheis and mi.n of ^lie W'oild, .ind for liroliman.is, Isfidras and 
women. M<uiy Jong ctnt lines after the Buddha, Jsaukara made out 
the strongest case tor the ihgibility of Sfulras and woim n, fur the 
highest knowledge (cognition of Bralmian), which ac f otding t(> him has 
nothing to do with ^^l^la or Asrania duti«-s. In the post-Gupt.i jienod, 
the Mahabhaiata and the Puranas, sometimes called the fifth Veda, 
wiie specially romi>osed foi the instruction of ?>udias .ind women. 
But in respect of Vedic wisdom, fsinkara, citing many instmii is, such 
as Vidura and IJluiTnia-Vyadha from the Mah.lbliarit.i anil V.“ieha- 
knavi fiom the Upamsails, msisttd on the equality of Sudias .ind 
womin ill status .mil piisilige. 'Knowledge is o|vn to everyone who 
Is desirous of it’, Sahkata d< dares, 'praj’cr alone ciu.ihliis for know- 
ledge’ His imjilacable antagonist, Ramanupi, denounced him for his 
view that the Sudia was not exchidixl fiom knowledge of Atman- 
Brahmaii, and tried to prove that this was enoneous. Sank.U’a's 
emphasis on the rights of the lowest caste and of women, and on the 
metaphysical pnnciples of Varna, in which it is not the accident of 
birth but the sjnntual status that matters, sounds strange to modem 
eais. Foi the Great Refonn.ition that he mitiated in the lountry, not 
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without opposition and opprobrium from orthodox groups, was 
frustrated by the Muslim conquest. 

The ^aAkara Vedanta was a great triumph of Indian metaphj’sical 
speculation, absorbing as it did the principles of ignorance or avidj^, 
suchness or lathata, and the iflusorj^ character of the universe, 
products of centuries of Buddhist thought. For many hundreds of 
years it generated a vast amount of philosoj^hical literatun^ dealing 
with the absolute idealism and mysticism of the Kevala-Advaita; 
while from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries the schools of 
Ranjanuja, M,adhva, Nimbarka and Vallablia rose by way ot accept- 
ing the various degrees of advaita. For generations the philosophical 
speculations of the various sectarian theisms all sought a formal 
defence and exposition on the basis of the Vediinla-suiras, after the 
pattern of Sahkari's classic trcatmnit. The philosophical develop- 
ments of Vai§navism and J^vism in the South, the 'ITnilrika and 
Chailanya-Vaisnava schools in the North-east and the medieval 
mystical schools of Northern Imba, from Giijaiat to Beng.d, wen' all 
feauidated by i>aiikaia’s doctrines (»f the ult'nlily of Kraliman- 
Atman and the veil of Maya. Many are the mystics and [)n>phi ts in 
Indian religious history, attached to the worslii[> ot is)v,i and Durga. 
Kri§na-Gopala or Ramachandr.i, Jta&iva (;r Vithova, wJio are .dso 
thorough-going Vedantisls. The new lonnal logic (n.iva-riyaj'a), 
which was first formulated by Gange^.i in the twelfth cenruty, with 
precise definitions an<J discussions ot logical coiicf'ptions, itjfcrciices 
and consequences, and wtuch before long won its place as the 
dominant subject <>f st’ulvtliroughfnit India, itv'Il hecatnc an adjunct 
to Vedanta speculations. Thus the elaborate ])inIot,« ii)hj( al discussions 
of advaita, dvaita, viiiistadvaita ^nddliadvaita .ind MushiMicda were 
all orientated to the Vedamic scheme ot tlh night. Kvrn the entire 
Alaftkara-^stra was based on speculation concerning \iiaiKlarasa, 
which was identical with the BrahmOnand.i of the Upanisads and 
Vedanta Siitnis. Such was the all-pcrvasive influence of the Saukani 
Vedanta doctrine. Ihc Vedanta rqmsents one of India’s git*ai 
metaphysical interprotatic*ns ol *1 p highest universal eonsi'ipience. 
It blends philosophy, characterised by complete freedom from dogma, 
ritual and social and institutional contexts, wath a tr.uisrendental 
mysticism; and it is entirely fr(*e from the limitations of faiths and 
beliefs deriv. d from jiarticular inspired books, prophets and laces. 



CHAPTIR XV 


[HI lANTRIKA SYNTHfcSIS 
AND irS TRIUMPH 

JROM \\JkV TO IROM 'i w 'V lO KARUN/V 


'1 he Atutcni < uUoflhe Fem/de Pun i[>h 

\\ t'K-'M iP of lli( si\n il pniKipl' hds III innent iru) hi,toiv 

HI Iniln Hu Indus \ ill(\ li >d i(«» ruli of Hk phallu'' ami wntship of 
lh^ Priinordni Motlui iti< oinnoit wifli tli( Miilitsii uv inu uon rh< 
lotus pi ml is^mUr; bom tin womb ot \ Ilmppi I’rddt'-'- wid flie 
oinhliins ot in lie irdfeinilt wi lonn ictus^iiillu Indus 

lultiu'’ u ](ro{cit\p(s iri'l Iriditions Mii*^ still lu< ui l.intnkisui 
Aloiitf ^^l^ll Aoiship (>f lilt HXJil p»incj]*lf mipc and clii’in wlndi 
pi O' sudi II ipoil m< loks m tin Vfh.nv i m via vm alvo h inded 
down bv tilt Indus tn ill/ il ion In K'!»-\tdK ndtinp wt Imd many 
Efoddi ssi»s the most s^nila inl iMinp Aditi Piilh\i and s^Uvis\ati, 
with lur Vainnts IH md Bliuati Hn^ aii tlu (iiial Mollurs of 
tht Tiido-Aijaiis In om Kif:\<dic li\tini b ii is\ati is iiaiitioiad as 
'.ujiitiiK iiiioiu tli< niolluis and xii.oiu' tin poddrsst ilu f imous 
I)< \T Sukt i of th( Kl^,^< da, Hhith > onsliliik^ ih- pi nt '•is ol Pinaiiic 
Sikti woi'-hip, IS a li\mn to tin* Mothri Goddtss, who is idtnlilieJ 
with Brahman, the Prin.al Ihmy, and Vak In Ihi* a£:,i' of the 
Hpauisads and iht Brahnioiis we conn acioss Hma tBab\ toman 
I inin I) aS wdl as Ainbikvi, BJ' i\riiu, Bh idr ikali and Durpa It was 
Umri-h um.n iti who (oidd tell liuPi what Biahinan was. Ihe 
M dilbharat I dtstribts hei as Hit ijitat poddess (Mahadevi oi 
Miht->i iri), idenlKvd with Siras\.iti and SiiMfrl the mothii of the 
^ odas and Hit sonrt e of ail knowlt dge or re\ datioii. 

I rom \ciy t ulv timt s a distinction was made between legitimate 
and ilhgitimite worship of the sexmil jitinciplc Wo have dear 
evidence of this ftom (lunadhya, who desciibes the worship of 
Mahakala w-ith Tanhika tit< s at I jjavini m ibout the first century 
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B.c. By this time a clear division had been established between proper 
and improper practices. The ancient Agama texts embodied the 
principles of legitimate, right-hand Tantrikism; and they formed the 
basis of Abhinavagupta’s Tantraloka, which belongs to about A.D. 10. 
Mahayana Buddhism was from the beginning influenced by the 
worship of the female principle of ^akti. The Saddharma Pundarika 
has a whole chapter on Dharanis, or invocations to a female deity or 
power; demi-goddesses are also mentioned as protectors of the Sutra 
and its readers. Chinese translations of the Dharanis were begun at 
the beginning of the third century a.d. Thus Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were equally inllnenced by this time-honoured form of 
worship, which seems to have been first systematised and co-ordinated 
in the Buddliist Mula-Kalpa and the Guhya-saniaja Tantras, the 
earliest Tantrika texts, composed in the second and the third cc-ntury 
A.D., according to Benojdosh Bhattachary.a. The groat Mahayana 
patriarch Asahga (fourth century a.d.), in his Prajhaiiaramita, 
echoed the basic notions of Sakti worship as a means of attaining 
the highest wisdom (juajua. vidya or sunyata), following the 
governing principle of the above Tantrika text. His Mahayiina- 
Sutralahkara refers to certain sexual- religious exorcises. .According 
to different Buddhist traditions one or other of the ]ialriarchs A.saiiga 
or Nagarjuna is said to have been the earliest expotw'nt of Buddhist 
Tantrikism, having deriv'ed it from Maitroya of tlie I’u^ila heaven 
and the Buddha Vairochana respectively. 


The Populaniy of ^akti Worship in the (jiipUi Age 

The Gupta age, with its clariuying and synthesising activity, had 
a profound influence upon the development of Tantrikism. The 
Puranas reveal within the Briihnumica] fold a proliferation not merely 
of gods but also of goddesses, on the basis ol the ancient cosmogonic 
diff erentiation of tlie Absolute iuto the sexes— Purusa and Prakriti, 
Brahman and Maya-Sakti. The Gupta age managed to reconcile 
and synthesise the Puranas and Tantras by making the sexual 
dichotomy of Puruga and Prakpti of the Sankhya philosophical 
system, and of Brahman and Maya of the Vedanta, the basis of 
Tantrikism; "^iva and Sakti having the same role or function as 
Puru§a and I'.akriti. 

In ancient BrShmanical thought Prakriti or Maya is Becoming — 
the dynamism of the Supreme Being, Brahman or Puriisa. Thus 
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all the gods of the world surrender to the Primordial Feminine — 
Sakti or Devi. For the salvation of the universe even Siva, in the 
Kalika Purana, is urged bj' Brahma to take a wife. In K§lid^*s 
invf)ration at the beginning of the Raghuvam^ain, we find the in- 
separablt'iifss of the creato’^ of the Universe, of Siva and Parvati, 
and of the unity in duabty, the fundamental notion of Tantrika 
culture, Sakti, like Brahman, reconciles opposite categories. In 
the Bhdgavadgita there is also the concept!' » of the Supreme Being 
as the Seed-Bearer and Prakriti as the gcnctnx of the Umverse. 

Throughout the Gupta epoch Durga obtained popular worship 
under such dillerent names such as Ambika, Malu§dsuramardini, 
Katyavaiil, Parvati, Gaiiri, Bhavani, Bhagavati, or simply Deid. 
One of the Gupta inscriptions (No. 17) alludes to the construction of 
a tempi'* tor (he uoiship of the Divine Mothers (matfis): ‘a very 
teirible abode, lull of DakinTs or ghosts, who utter loud and tremen- 
dous shouts in joy and stn up the very ocean with thi* mightj' winds 
rising fioin the performance of Tantrika iiUs’. Fmm the fourth 
centiuv onwaids '1 "intiika woislnp, with the arcompanjing develop- 
ment of the Bhaira\a and Bhaiiavi cults, became widesptjpad in 
Norlhein India .is is evid'mt honi references in HiuenTsang, Bhava- 
bhfili and B.tna. although .nl and inconography still show the 
dominance of orthodox traditions until we reach the later Gupta 
and the Pala and Sena ]iei]ods, even in Beng<il, the homeland of 
Sakti woivhip. Hiuen-Tsang, incident.illy, had a very iianow escape 
from being inuuolatcd betore .m image of Durga during his travels 
in th'* (ionga valh'y. 

The Devi Purana, composed, according to R. C. Hazra, .about the 
enrl of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth conturj* a.d., is the 
Bible of Birdimamc.il Saktism, with its Duiga Sapta. 4 <iti or Cliandi 
section, wluch is most s<icred to the worshipjiers of the Goddess The 
Devi Purana nnntioiis Tantras and Ag<amas frequently and also the 
Pasamla (i.e. Tanfiika) Buddlnis, who vvorsliip the Divine Mothers 
in their own w'ays. It distinguishes lietwecn right-hand and left-hand 
worsluppers. The latter were to be foimd in Radha and Varendra (in 
Bengal), Kamarupa and Kamakbva (in Assam), BhottadeSa (Tibet), 
etc.; some of the places it mentions suggest that the Purina was 
written m Bengal, It is noteworthy that this Purana peimits the 
Pukvasas, Chandalas and other ootcaste groups to perform the rituals 
and saenfies connected with the goddess, and ev«*n prefers for her 
worship a virtuous Sudra to a worthless member of one of the higher 
castes. This agrees with the statement m the liarivarpsa, an appendix 
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to the Mahabharata, that DurgA was worshipped by such aboriginal 
peoples as the Sabaras, Barbaras and Pulindas, who were addicted 
to meat and wine. The Kadambari, too, states that she was 
worshipped by the Sabaras; while the Prakrit work, Gaudavaho, of 
the eighth century a.d. also mentions the goddess Pania sabarT, 
whom the Sabaras of tlie Vindhyas propitiated. Images of Paivati 
as Sabara-kanya, with a head dress formed of leaves or with a tiger 
skin wrapped round her waist and belonging to the post -Gupta period, 
have been found in Gujarat. The worshi]) of inanied women 
and virgin girls as manifestations of the IVvi and the u.se of wine and 
meat are presenbed in the Devi Punsiia for certain occasions. 

The Tantiika mode of worship was soon adopted by the diflcrenf 
religious sects of Hinduism We thus base T.'mlnkism foi at least 
five Hindu sects, Saiva laiitiikism, 5 >.~ilvta 'lantnkism, ^^lisna\a 
Tantrikism, Saura lantrikisiu and G.'inapalya Tantiikism, all 
affected equally by the Vedanta, .'is it was shaped by ^.uikar.ichars^a 
with his emphasis on the Absolute as etern.il *11111)1 Consi iou.sness- 
Bliss, and by 'Jantiika psvcho-yihysieal disciplines, tonnnl'ic and 
diagrams. The whole Tantiika procediiie of nuntia, vantn, thi.kra, 
nyasa, mudra, initiation, bhuta^udilhi and < oiiseciation of images was 
gradually introiluced into the x.uioiis Brahnianieal cults, including 
Paiicharatra V'.usnavisin .ind x^gainic S.iivjsm 


!>aktis in the Buddhist .Vtthdvdnn >md Vanaxilna 

In the realm ol Buddhist (luint.ht the worsluji of ?>akti apjtarentb' 
had a d«‘finile beginning with die dev' kgmient of the H,iha%ana 
Taranath specifirnlb mentions tJiat the I anti is uul lantnka. being 
esoteric and seen t, wen* as « Jd as 1 h« tune ol the Maliai'airi Buddhist 
patriarch Nagarjiina, Hiuen-Tsang rclciied to tlu* worship ot .such 
Mahayana female deities as Taia .uid Ilaiiti in the NalaiidaMiiara. 
But images of other Mahai'ana f( male deitios belonging to the same 
period, such as Prajhaparaniifi, ' isiidhaia and Vr.gisvaii, have also 
been discovert d at Nalanda; while at Sariiath eail3' iin<igcs of the 
goddess Tara, both scaled and standing, Maiichi. Vasiidhara anti 
Sarasvxti have been found; a rcnuirkably graceful figure tif the four- 
headed TAr.- with elaboratelj’ carved jewellerj', being especially 
noteworthy. ' he worship of Taia and Prajnaparamita was associated 
with the rise of a new’ cult within the bosom of Mahai'ana Buddhism, 
the Vajrayana, which arose in the following inanntT. According to 
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the Guliya 1 antra (second- third ceutuiy A d ), the Buddha 

tian*^fonned himself into five DhyanI Buddhas (Buddhas in medita- 
tion) each with a ?>akti, Ptajiia or Vidya Thus then arc Ak^sobhya 
with Loclidiia V.iiiochain with fara, Ratnaketu with Mamaki, 
Anntabha with Pandira, .ind Amoghava^ra with Aryalara. Tliis 
Buddliist Tantri prcscnbes the method of m»*ditating on each of the 
coniomt Pluani-Buddha-'s.iktis, with s|m‘ci1ic mantras, mudi§s, 
mandalas and so on to oiiablf the void, or -'aja to be reached m 
which the ph( nomenal world ill objcits of enjoyment, and enjoy- 
ment itself comph'tdv disappe.u:. The 'tiinva is call* d V.ijra because 
it IS hrm, impeni liable, indivisible, and imperishable, like the 
thunderbolt Herne the ni‘w dispensation to be called the 

Vajrayaiii fiiiina (\vm 1 ) and k iruna (compasMoid <iiiu]irise Bodhi- 
chitta, or elevated consciousnt'ss Their coininingling or unity in 
diiahtv (id\ava) is s\nibohs(d by the mutiid cinbtace of the 
yugan.uhlh.i, oi \ab-yuin i>odure of the Vajiavana d<ilie'>, Ihruka 
and Pnijiia 

Now th( \oid <’1 tin ^lt|M^ana, difunn* is it did from that of the 
Madhyiniika and Yo,r,(lui< schooh in tlu mJiisiou »>{ tli* thiee 
flcindils. Hid, u.nsCiO'isnc 'iid bhss 'siinva, M]ii3na and iintha- 
sukha), muh thf r.qipiodinicnl with Tlnuluiiin t isv, ih'* giound 
bdMtig b<<n alieadi propired bi t)i« ubgious cUditisrn and 
synthesis of tlie (nipla and post Gupt.i agis 


The rdntnha Renaisunut under I lit Pnlus 

In the se\«nth and eighth conturus then wa» Buddliist 
reiiai'-sam e of (ultun ,ind art in Eastern India, dunne: the long 
reigns of Dliiinupala (770-810) and U-vapala (810 050). These 
centuries saw th< mticKhn turn of the followang in w female deities at 
N<ilanda Apirajila, Vijn-'^lradl Viilirdh Vidrdi, Varr-li, Vara- 
haniukhl, lai'i and Patii»s.ib<ai Ihe laiilrika male ddlna ol the 
time inehnlid \ajiapuii, Jlaiijuvira >1 Mah|UsTi, Yainantaka, 
'Irailoheavt) lya, Henika J unhhala and Marichi In tlus» centuiies 
th« mipiiKion ol \aji.iyrina lantiikisin Iroiii the Buddhist mona- 
steries and olhd s<hools of Icanimg leadiid Ttbit and completely 
levoiui ionised her culture iiid lehgiiii. The iinjiul'ion tirst came 
fiom ‘santai.ikjifa (\i>. 708-702), who w.is a gieat stlmlai fienn 
Bengal anel the high piiest of Nalaudivihara. He was the author of 
the Tattva-sangraha This book exists both in Sanskrit and Tibetan 
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and shows his profound learning and discrimination in the discussion 
of both Hindu and Buddhist philosophical S5retems. He was also the 
author of several important Vajra5^na works. He was invited by King 
Khri-srong-lde-btsan to visit Tibet, where he stayed for tliirteen years 
and built the first regular monastery, at Bsam-ya, after the model 
of the famous Odantapuri-vihara. He and his disciples KamalaSla 
and Padmasambhava translated several Buddhist works into 
Tibetan, Santarak§ita left behind a succession of spiritual leaders 
and disciples, who arc listed as follows in Cordier’s Tangjmr Cata- 
logue: Padmasambhava or Padmavajra, Anahgavajra, Indrabhuti, 
Laksniimkara, Lilavajra, Darika, Sahajayogini Chiuta and Dombi 
Heruka. Many of these tcachcis of Vajra and Sahaja, who laid the 
foundations of Buddhist Tantrikism in Tibet, belonged to Bengid; 
their lives covered the latter part of the seventh and the whole of the 
eighth century. From this period began a close spiritual and cultural 
intimacy between Bengal, Assam, Nepal and Tibet which lasted till 
the close of the twelfth century. 

The second half of the tenth century, when the Chandras were 
niling in Eastern Bengal, and the eleventh and twelfth centuries saw 
the virtual conquest of the Mahayana by the Vajrayana, with a vogue 
for the worship of the myriad forms of Lokanatha or Sirhhanada 
Lokesvara, Heruka and Jambhala and Tara (Syair.a or Khadiravani, 
Vajra and Bhrikuti), Ekajata, Marichi (Asokakanta), Prajuapara- 
mita, Vagisvari, Chuntja, Usnisavijaya, Mahajiratisara, Painasavori, 
llariti, and other Saktis. The great Buddhist monasteries ol Bengal, 
Odantapnri, Somajiura .lod \'ikramasila, with their connections with 
Nepal and Tibet, reflected in their production and teaching of 
Tantrika Te-Kts and their worship- ol Tantrika deities the change over 
to the esoteric cult. 


The Rise of Sahaja and the Exit 0/ Buddhism 

We now' enter upon the mo. * interesting, though cimfuscd and 
obscure, phase of religious development, represented by the fusion of 
Vajray^a and Sahajar'ana, without which the disappearance of 
Buddhism from India cannot be underetood. The evolution of 
Vajrayana meant so far as Buddliism w'as concerned a preference for 
mysticism a 3 esoterism, rather than the metaphysical theories 
of the Mahayana Sarv'astivada, Yogachara, Madhyamika and other 
schools, and the integration of various Tantrika yoga methods. 
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The next stage of development saw a shift of emphasis from 
the Vajrayana worship of deities and ceremonialism to easy, 
‘si)ontaneous’ (sahaja) yogic contemplation, and the interpretation 
of Vajra, mudri, mantra, manijala and other externals of religion 
from the viewpoint of inner yogic experience. This marked the 
complete triumph of Tautrikism, which was called Hindu or Buddhist 
according to convenience and assumed the generic name of Sahaja- 
siddhi; for both Buddliist Mahayana or Vajrayana and Hindu 
Tantrika deities faded away on the plane consciousness of the 
absolute void (nairatma, iiinya) and bliss (niahasukha). 

Also associated with this phast' was a stressing of the subtle and 
elaborate psycho-physical discipline ot Hathayoga, along with a 
ct>mplete rlenial of worship, ritualism uid asceticism, grounded on 
the extol nalisat ion of the unconscious as the Eternal, Transcendental 
Woman, the expression of supreme bliss, void and transcendence in 
the Sahajayana. Comsiionding to the definition of the \’ajra the 
Vajravana teacher and Siddhacharva, Nadapada or Naxopa, who 
desciibed it .is the highest stage of the worshipper who W’ears the 
Vajra loin-cloth and is seated in the Vajra posture, we hgivc in 
(ror,ik5..anath.i an identical description of the contemplative, with 
his \''ajrakacbchhot.i and Vajra-asana, ai'hieving immortality 
through hatha-yoga. 

As the new dispensation, emphasising ease, sjiiritnality and fiee- 
doni, spread lar and wde in Northern India, obliterating the 
dilferonces bitwern the last phases of Buddhism .ind fsaiva, §aktu 
and Vausnava vioishiji, Buddhism m.idc its exit or lost its inde- 
pendent existence. The elusiveucss, fli xibility and syncretic trend of 
Tantrikisin were responsible for the diamatic metamorphosis of 
Buddhist theoric-^ and cults and their complete absorption by 
Natha and Sah.ija yoga. 


The Ahsofptwn of the VaUayava by Suidha NcHJn'sm and 
Sahaja 

Tims in a .sense Natha-Siddha and Sahaja wore the direct heirs of 
Buddhism in the very aioa of its origin filteen centuries afterwards. 
The Naflia-Siddhas, half-Buddhist and half-Hindu but whole yogis, 
all flourished between the- tenth and twelfth centuries a.d. Many of 
them were apothcosised and worshipped in the temples of Bengal, 
Nepal and Tilxd. The most famous of them were Minanatha (Mat- 
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sj'endra, Lui-pa or Lui-pada) and Gorak^anatha. The former is 
regarded as the Adi Siddha, the founder of Hatha yoga and 
Sahajayana S'.ddhi, and is sometimes identified with Avalokite^vara 
of Buddhism and with Siva of Hinduism. In Bengali legend he is 
Matsyendranatha, and in Hmdu and Punjabi legend he is Machchhan- 
dra; homage is paid to Macbchhanda Vibhu in the Tantralnka of 
Abhinava-Gupta of Kasmlra. He lived m the .second half of the 
tenth centui}', Jind is still worshii)ped in Western Bengal and Mymen- 
siiigh. The kernel of his rehgions teaching is contained in the follo^vlng 
quotation: 'Of what consequent e arc all the processes oi meditation? 
In spite of them you have to die in weal and woe. Take le<i\e of all 
ihe elaborate practices of yogic contiol (lundha) and the false hope 
of decejitive, supernatural gifts, ami accept this side tif iunyata as 
your ovra'. 

Goraksanatha or Gorakhanalha, who seems to have nourished m 
the tenth centurj A.i>.. wa^ the duscijile of Matsyendranatha, and even 
more celebrated. To him are Jiscribed the (<oraksa-sanihita and 
Goraksa-suldhant.i. He ro'-e to the highest spiritual eminence. A 
m«'dlev of legends from van. ms parts of India, including Nepal, 
Tibet, Mahaiastia, Gujarat and the Punjab, not only .seek to prove 
his divmitj but place him above Brahma, Visnu and Devi. Such ii* 
India's homage to a Siddha vogi The Brahmanda Pnrana gives a 
docetic account ol him. According 10 various traditions K.ibira, 
N&naka and Pipa obtained religious instruction fi.mi him, Mliile 
Dadu and his disciple Rjjjah reftr to him with due reverence, along 
with the doctnne of the Siftdlias. (hirak.sanatha is one of tlie for- 
gotten teachers of India, and yet Ins influence on In.han religious life 
thiough his spreading of the Hat. i yoga and Sahajayana yoga from 
Kaniarupa to the Punjab and miin Tibet tx. Mal.arastra w;is as 
profound as that of Sahkata and Kamananda. He rep'-t‘si‘nts the 
continuity of the doctrines and practices of the ancii'nt Ajivikas, the 
Saivites and the Vajrayaiia Buddhists, and he had a Buddhi.st name, 
Ananga-vajra or Raiuaiia vajra. He is still th" piincipal deity of the 
Gorkha people The following ina^ ' said to give his miiin teaching: 
'Om, sit in the lotus posture. Then concentrate on breath. Obliterate 
the mind; lock it. Tlie hghl will apjiear at the zenith. Its first entrance 
is through the left door (nostril). The vital air will tlion play in ah 
the sixty-foui ioints. I ork the nine doors; the hght will appear in the 
tenth. 'The yo. should act ou such a serpent as will soak the earth 
(yogic power in the lowest plexus) and fill the sky. Draw out the tune 
from the aii in the sky. Bung the water of the eailh to the sky. 
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Understand the contrivance of that yogi who, by joining the mind to 
breath, evokes supra-consciousness. Sailh (iorakha, if by regulating 
mind and air one brings about Unmana, then tin body will resound 
(with the unstiuck music)' 

Ihe dihusion of (he Na+ha-Siddha movemoni throughout India 
bi ought about a final consummation of the mariiage between 
Buddhism and Ifinduism Due to moiuichism and its acceptance of 
the genual postulites of Brahmanism, Bu Idhism had inirkedly 
declined in intluince, with no sinking oiigiua philosophic d g(nius 
among its adhu'nts and a reduction in the nunibi r of Buddhist 
monastems in the tounti\, lUdiiv bting d^stro^ed. Not oiil^ did 
Buddhism r omjilelclj lose its leadership * iid inoiale, but tin (kvolop- 
mciit of th<^ mort* comprchc ii ai c s\nrraic Tantrika mystuism 
sw^=‘pl away the lingenng rtinams of Buddliisin as a separate 
Vajra^ana cult. 


Iht Femah Principle and Ktuhh in Ih ffci ml SthooPoi \ 

The ^ oglchani \ok 1 now beiame the goddtss NainVin'i Piaifia or 
Avadhiiti, or A\ ulhaBka, uniting 1u rstlf with tlu l>(>rnis lutta or 
Iht Vajiasttl'a fniplusi^ >ihjn(d lomphtdv t<nv mK Haflu- 
yogic bli^s Kti\ a-Sadh nia and ilie awala inn: nj fhf 1 < mah Piinc iplc 
wnthiii the bod\ (Jiiiii, s \ininab wlndi had dilleren^ names m tlu 
difleitnl s(hov)K ot woiship Piajna, Naiiaiipa, Is urlnnini oi bnjn it 1 
in the Buddhist Vajrayana, Dumb! ( Inndali, R«iiki and \ iP in 
Sahija, babaii and \\adhfitika in Xathisni *‘ijd \ogjn) and Kula 
Kundalini 5aktj in Hindu lantiikwn I Jk ff m lU - «in not danis(K 
of fl« di and blood but Animas or LUnial 1 iiainiius Jn ijiaimidias 
The adoption of the names of outcast femalis s\mbolis(s in a new 
metaphoi the micunt ‘Aspaisa }oga , which tianvvnds both sense 
pcTcnption and thf sciiptui il knowkdgt of the Biahmai'i'- In the 
])hrasoologv of yogi these dimsels art n'ldis ^Ida and 

Su’^uiuna, or I alairi, Kasaria .ind A\adhuti;, or arteries, and jinidias, 
or finger gc stuns, to indua meditation lh( Samputika act i illy 
asserts in modern p«iycho-analy t ic fadiicm that the suprtim etf-inal 
and immutable \oga spnngs from sexuality tliat sex is pait and 
parcel of human naluic and cannot be denied or k pressed, 'it is 
llierirfore wise to transform the sexual impulse in the yogu procedure 
foi the realisation of realn j ’ (Mb quoti d by Sh ishibhus.in D isgnpta). 

Buddhist Tantiika litirature classifies the male-ftmak union of 
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opposites. 1 e , mind (bodhichitta or vajra) and matnx (alava or 
kdranaj. dccoi ling to iour phases biological and behavioural (karma- 
mudrri), crii(#tional and aesthetic (jnana-mudial, abstiact and 
unner'jal hiialiainiidid), and non iLlationd or transcendental 
(:)amt^aHindia or phalamndial The Piimal Fi minim, or the 
n(pn‘^sibl( f«minmit\ m mm's niturc pn the 5 >ense of Jn ^gl, is 
cillcd inudra bofause she leprcstnts the true seal 01 maik (niudra) 
of pute ronsriousiiess or void Madra also means ]oy (miidam and 
I'^tiin) ulmh ris(s from liAtl to level of ulitiouship and experience 
nutil non mindudr ss ^^unvitl) 01 void is n. ichcd bor the en 
’ighteiud mind sIk *s tin nitieid (lUat HJias (m ihasuklnik irupa), 
wisdom (liri)in) ioaI \ /id (Surivit*) in om Her essim^ is non- 
!»(ing she 1^ tiu from he vtih which »omi co^nisabh olijc^elsand 
so oil Sne 'iji»s ):tJ' like th< senm sk\ ^ noon di o nitiimn 
"she IS th» s'lppoir of ill sneo ss she is the identity of ‘-imsan md 
liiiv Ii< r hodv is cennp'^sion (Kunji) svhiih is not nstneftd 
^o ,n It <!>]((( Ihu oPs( i-ves Ad i\ »\ ni I m 1 i** SiMiles+ika 

»t ns’ in II I \ » » lenl lieil 


II Sai i i ^Ud 's? //o;;; rakharatl\y i to 

lu 1 Jti^s amt ^ '/ a i , a ^ 

M ^ Old MM J m c m^dii'-i in Ml e pi vc 1 k« of^ogi 

induntMp hi Inm » \ wpemiLolMU'tu iliM-»glit iiiidpowei llu 
Itimiiine sv jil ( lisjji of el t \ ijinlni bn mu ,/ /]/ il ii e nils thiou^li 
oiii \( il(M 111 In -pi< uinn b rn Mu 11 origin in B» i nlmd\s,iin 
\s ne» hi\ tom siddln o d mix \Hhi^ ire iiU nhoiu d bv 

\ OjCUIs h < lul lion Ih 1 il thi V , o.il AI dj v isli i Ihe Bengali 
Sones oi K\| 1 (ro\ iiu^ ich mdi i pio labb composed in the hist halt 
cf tlu (ie.\(iilii tentinv ^I'cak of i me t acc 01 11] dished siddln, 
Miv irlmili tlu moMierci R iMfO> 7 in’ li ituitj, who wjs initiated 
‘into thv. im -^iK knoMOs^e of Mihajnani b\ the sage Uoiaks'i 
natlii, whor shv. nu 1 a th si\u i hunched dis«’plf Jn n Hindi 
\frsion of the legend she is Mie dnighter oi 'iindhiivasen of 
Dh"\Kini,ni In Bm sh^ his bnn dnfied md n worslii})ped 
in t(ini k s, I jH(iail> m tli« Nc'^thun districts while, in Iib t '-lu' 
IS considered 1 1 .mi nkt Dakim or df mi goddr >s 

(jorakhair*' n, hk< Mu Buddln, chose the Middle V\ i\ (inadhva 
iiiarga) ITt rejected at once the excesses and imme^ralitu's of Hindu 
an<l Buddhist iliitiikmn tlu met iplivsical al>^ traction of Hindu 
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and Buddhist absolute idealism, and the exaggerated claims of the 
psycho-ph5-sical yoga practices that were common to all schools. 
His maxim was, 'Eating a square meal is death. Not eating at all is 
also death. Day and night meditate on the fire of Brahman, Abstain 
from both forced bodily exercise and idleness. Saith Gorakha, O son: 
temperance alone will enable thee to cross the ocean’. Or, again, he 
stresses that mere reading is futile; to reach the other shore it should 
be backed up by reflection on the essence of *''6 scripture. The traits- 
cendental knowledge (iorakli describes as a tree without seed, leaf 
or flower, and vet jdelding fruit. It is the offspring of the barren 
woman. It is the moon where there is no skj’ and the sun where there 
is no universe. The Sahaja, or the natural and spontaneous way of 
living, is the highest ai cording to Gorakha. This sahaja, according to 
him, is produced from the void (saha]a-‘iunya) ami is both firm and 
flexible, beyond anv description or reference. A supreme adept in 
yoga, Gorakhanatha enioined compassion for all creatures, 
identifying jiva with ^>iva. He condemned the use of animal food and 
any kmd of idolence t(' sentient crcatuies, snicr they are i*ne’s owm 
kith .md km (hainsa-gotan, pot.in). In a fine nietaphoiical*i)as.sage 
Gorakhanfitha desenbos the tnie honseholdei as one who cm go out 
and enter the miciocosni at his swret will, destroy all illusion and 
experience the identit}’ consciou'ncss His bodv becrimes the temple 
of niranjana. Yet at the same time he cuntmuallv slrcss*'s that 
spuitual ilhunination is far more iin[)ortaiit than vogic practices of 
posture and biealh a»ntrol. ‘Without the inner .spirit the briath and 
the postures jiiove sturnblmg blocks ni the spiritual path, and the 
aspirant can go no further than the first stage' 

The earliest of the many jioets. of the mv'slical movement was 
.‘saraha (-pa) Siddhachat} a, who is sometimes placed befoie a.d. 
750, as a contempnraiy of Dharmapala of Bengal, and even 
regarded as the A»ii-Siddha or founder of biddha Nathism. The 
Tibetan Tanjur (Bstaii-hgyui) eiedits him with twenty-five Tantrika 
w'orks, including more than half a flozen concerned with Dohako^- 
giti and Charya gili. According to itarlition he was born in Raini in 
m Eastern India, was initiated mto 'I^trika Buddhism by a king of 
Orissa, and held a chair at Nalanda, where he in turn initiated 
Nagaijuna into a system of mysticism and alchemy. Between a.d. 
950 and 1200 a whole galaxy of poet-m5rstics flourished in Bengal, 
K5.maiupa, Nepal, Tibet, ami Ud^iyana. They aie among the eighty- 
four siddhas who are worshipped as Mahayana patriarchs in Nepal 
and Tibet and as Saiva saints in India. Their products, the Charya- 
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pada& or esoteric hymns, represent the fountam head of Bengali 
literature and are mostly pre<!uvcd in Tibetan trandations and 
Bengali doba*’ Fhe medieval dialect m which they were composed 
has been variously labelled by philologists as 'old' Bengali, Assamese 
(Kamarupi), Onya, and Maithili It would lx more appropnate, 
however to call it Gaudiva in the elt vt nth omtury Al-bcruni speaks 
of the Eastern script as the Gauda alphabet in vogue in the eastern 
comitiy 

One of the greit Sihaja teachers was Indiabhiiti (about ad 
687-717) King ol l^ddiyana and .lUthor of the Jnana siddhi and 
sexeial oth* rSaiiskiit \t^ cornu rted with the iisr of the S ihajayana 
He hid a most \.Iistin£,uishpd diughUr Laksminkaia Dei I who in 
h« r A(1\ i\isiddhi loiniulatid abighi\ no\t I'-rrid ddiymg isrcticism, 
ritualism and wor‘>hip and str(s-,mg nudu ition on the hum in body 
in which all tlu gods au to be found This originated Hu bihijiya 
cult in Bengal which is stdl a h\u>g foiic Aiiothir woman the 
piominrnt 1 mti 1 uilhoics dii] i\of 1111 Thinta miy ilso hue 
been cf I ii« < tid with the use of tin b ih iny i cult in Ihiigal 

Hu idoptioii ol llu Biiddiu'-t Silni uani a-> th< corniiion k g u \ 
of tl( mi '■Tin' •'chool. »nd s rls ol northdii Iiuh 1 n »rk d its 
compkti issiuiildion into Bralmiinic il laritiikiMi’ the i iH of tl 
tommoii pcoph Ihc 'Mhi]i\ani or the cas\ pilei nngf wa tikin 
ovd fiom Buddhist md Hindu Tiiiltikism into i iih \ o-iiiMsii 
and the Siniii^i htd ituu if Bcngd But thou h Hu ini luval 
iiASTits and b,inti pods of norllum Iiuhi inluubd the ti uhtioi, 
now ind ttu»’ tlu tlui nc '>triiii 1 m emu too =11011 wluidipou ihc 
incompn luiisibh name ol Sihii 1 would 1 m i(l< nt'tud with the I oid 
(Svantij Riiiici 01 Kri->ni Hi s oi the new forgc^tiin Bndilhist 
Scdiaiayani still hno' 1 ont‘=idc tin piU ot orthx'o\ Hinduism in the 
hiis ind spiiniid disdiilipi oi Hm BauL Nallus, Ku>ph ti'' bai*a), 
Avadhutas and b,ilu]]yis of Bengil 


2 he Reahschon of tin Ijai sti h ntal Sahaju 

The aim of Mm acc n aing to H'o bih ijayan i is to achic\e ease 
and spont.indU m spiiitual is wch is caithlv litc Hi has to enjoy 
the objects < ♦ the senvs wnth perfect puiit\ ind freedom, without 
effort and ic cssion, tcilismg these, as Sahija, in natuie In the 
ocean of existence, Sahaja is like the mast on the dnft mg ship, to 
which the iumd must return alTtt wandcimg hithd and tlutlu r 1 he 
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crow', sajs Dadu, sat on the mast md took its journey in the oce^n, 
it ho\orcJ round ind round ind got tirtd and then sat still on th^ 
mast of the ‘='hip This is rcinmistcnt of S 11 ihi Siddha’s vors( ‘Hi 
who docs not delight m the purity oi the sensuous world but is con 
cemed onh with tlu void is like a pilot crow which must ntuin to 
till bolt h()wc\tr high up into the sky it may fl\ 

Fot thfistic cults too th( common liickgiound of Ilntiika yoga 
symbolism and ntud transfoimcd oidmii\ siiisc <n]o\inent into 
a hit^lui and more profound spintuil su-^futiun The Hindu 
Kulainn i I lUii 1 lii'^ the following pissige on tlu ions( ci ition ot 
the s( uses and dcsiK Itt Gtc it (icul h ts ord iin d n tlu doetum 
foi adept that S] irilii \\ ad\ iiic< ineiil 1 ust b uhu\ d K me tiis of 
th is* \(i\thmg which ire the e uisesof in in sdownlill Hewhowith 
driws the senses trom tlu u uhjec ts and iiniti ■> liiem witli \tuim is i 
triK nual eater others aic men sliUt^hten rs ol iminil Ihi siktiot 
a I liu ( iiinn il in 111) is tsU p th it of 1 K ml i ( li\ in« m ip ) is iw ike 
He who* T jo^sthissikti is int njo\* w i ikti He wlioiri w tht bli 
insuv fn m the union of P tri^ ikti with Alin in hi line s \ii d lo\i 
olhcis lie m* reetiiONf^sof worn n H wfio] utiki^ritl \i e ih 
goius of sdise object knowii i rhtir luie nj c n c* i^ li]»e it 1 

Dadfi tin '"i l(bi ited ni* di(\ u iiAstie ^pi iks tliu-. of sliii s * i|i 
in which tlu \oid oi the sk> u iii*) is sbi*eiitr 1 with ) n (mii 1 
bliss and iminoit ilit\ Ben ft )t dinlm n Sihn then )ov ind 
sorrow be* oine one tint ^iluji ntJlh*! dit mrlms u is ijic ^tiic 
of eomi)l(^f \irvani Held \on mind in th* Sil ij i ^ ii iiity 

aiiiul-jt ill dunlit^ Jiid 1\ attuning, the j n il st Uf ft nu^t eliiiik 
ncctir md then tlu i( n no f( ir of Kdh (run* *)r l)t vth) \ncl ‘•o' 
the m\sti( sin^^s, the eM n feistc*! witJ) (ol > n Ih* e 1 with mu ic 
the pilite with lloaeis wondrou ly 1 1 »\ul el \iifl w 1 ml tint the 
bexl) loius fen th# Spnit tl e ^pint In tl ( b K ihe iu wer lor tlu 
'‘Cfiit tlu s ent foi llif llowd the wen Js f<ii Inith In I ruth lor 
words ilie l*)nii f ji 1 1 il tlu ide j 1 f r f uul ill this nni u il woi 
sill]) IS but tlu wonliij) of th* iiu H ible mKhii\ ai^ K* iht\ l)\ wheise 
presence eteij one >f them is f^leuiiud A.ik 1 1 > lelu stnu 1 snot bat 
s'mph kec] Ins h* in oj cii 1*) this sheA\ei \u\ iru* Mins icj ccs 
111 ptTpetual spring, tinu 

Kabir t )o has i iiix de«‘cujnioii of ^ilnj 1 Siinidhi 

O Sadhii, the sail ija union th* best 

Wherever I go I cireumambulate around Hur all I do is His 
service. 
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Wlicn 1 lie dc»wn (to sleep), I do obeisance to Him; I worship no 
other doity. 

Whatrvor I utter, that becomes His name; whatever I hear 
ber(»mes HK lemembranro, my eating and diirikiiijr constitute 
Ilis W(Tslnp, 

The cloi^1^r an<i the hecJith are one to me, all duality having been 
residved. 

I slnit not my eyes, I rlos(* not my ears, I mortify my body 
not at all 

With open e\tb I behold His beauteous form and rtcogni'^e Him 
and binile. 

M’ mmd lias united with tlu er^rnal W-nd. It has abandoned 
low pa S'- ions. 

^^t mdinr or sming, n* vt'f 1 . the h^inivaiv distuibeii, 

saith Kabh, this is t!ie siii»ra-(()nsricns life that I hive here 
e\';>diat< d upon: 

lliii 1 ' hi nhnnde sphi'it b»*\untl pain and j'lea-uie, therein 
aia I merw'cd’. 


Loii in McdicViil !^^cn\ 

rill* "^«diaja cult ehiiblituud a vSvsbm 01 practual disnp 1 m>‘ 

and control and nanantn adoj dioii of vKanan, looted in ilu divinisa 
lion of liuinap .dtt'c ti<>’ 1 h iiuori'^i^tv n 1 with mamagt in >o far as 

the latter^ Mind ('1 lu^ition** block tin* i is\ , spjiuanions How of 
th< coin>!( \ \ual »nd ai '-tin I"'’ into>ia» les, insiphis and di hi:hts I» 
isispiall^ fru iKMiith# jins^iPi 1 i u jnts^eil iin niK -and lhv*R suiting 
ph^snal ti nsion a.« 1 siiain. 1 h< saene pa'^Monlo^s inlnnaf e of 
Saiiaja i^ a N yoiid-j»hysKa 1 c\[>(n.*no< thus di<l Kami Bhatt 
sing of Sabuja love m Bengal m the tenth Cfnluix. But the most 
.iccomiilislh (1 poet of Sahaja vas t'liand dasi, one of tin loun(hT«= of 
Bengali poetry, v\h() h\ed in the bairtecnih n'litniy. Jli. l(>vr for the 
outcMbt wa* le rwoinaii. Kami (v blaiids ior tlie Llernal Damsel 
Kajald of Saha ja woiship), v is that of Dante fr t Beali let^. ('hnndidisa 
sings: ‘1 have taken ^»‘ing( at your feet, my beloved Whim I do not 
see von iny ininrl li.i*- no rest. Von are to nu* as a jiaient to a heljdess 
child. You « the goddess lRiself--tlie ganand about mj nerk- 
my very un’- ersc. All is darkni*'-s wnthoul you; yoii aie the meaning 
of mv pra\eis. I cannot forget your grace and your charm — and 
yet There is no de-lie m iu\ heart*. Thi lapses into purely Imman 
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passion and surrender are not disregarded. Sahaja is as far removed 
from the physical as from the spiritual allegory. 'Hear me!’ says the 
poet, 'To attain salvation through the love of woman, make your 
body like a dry sliik; for He that jicrvadcs the universe seen of none, 
can only be found by one who knows the secret of love’. 

Neither man nor woman must jdeld to pa.ssion nor yet suppress 
passion, m order that an unsought, unperturbed serenity in 
moments of greatest intimac'^ can open It' door to the highest 
spintual experience. For tins theie should be no missing of planes. 
The highest flights \if love can be reached only between equals who 
arc i>urgid of both ilesire and inhibition. Man and woman must 
belong to the .same spintual plane. ‘Ihe woman must cast herself 
into the sea of social oliloquv, and vet 'hi must never actually chink 
of forbiddc'ii wafers She should find true love in the slow consuming 
fin that tunis pleasures and pains into aslu'S. The man must be able 
to make a fiog dance in the mouth of the snake, to wrc>athe the peak of 
Suiiv ru with thre ad or to bind an clephaiil in the spider s web . .Such 
IS the destiny of mystical loyt . wldch surpasses human lelations .end 
family duties and is eternal, 'having existcsl when the- eaith was not 
born nor days and nights appeared'. 


Sahaja Erotic Symhohsm in Medieval Sculpture 

The Sahaja way ot the mv-.tics and religionists protouiidh in- 
fluenced the ideal of rontinence, love and inamaec in India. In 
Indian thought love-making is ritual, sc v Icsuls up to the liberation 
of M'X In fact there aio as nianv' postures of crotie enjoyment as there- 
are* of yogic contemplation, Thc'Sc are clescribecl in Vatsvayana's 
Kamasutra, and man\ of them aie sculptured at Khajru.'dio, Koiia- 
raka and Ithuv'anesvara. The carving of erotic images or of Mithuna 
coujiles was dne> to the* impact of Vajra and f>ahaja svmbolisin on 
mcclieval Brahmanical art and ritual. There is neither carnality in 
love nor vet squeamishness about sex in the Tantiika sculptures. 
They show' men and women in an infinite varie ty ot embraces, which 
sj'mLolisc the spiritual ecstasy of the soul merging with the Divine. 
A calculated eroticism is often revealed by marked contrasts between 
the rormdnt'ss and softness of the breasts and belly and the straight- 
ness and angularity of the aims and legs, or between the litheness 
and extreme delicacy of the limbs and gestures and the heaviness of 
the coiffures and jewellery'. At Konaraka worship of the sun as the 
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universal fecundating energy seems to have joined hands with the 
Vajra and Sahaja cults in the depiction of a great variety of mithunas 
embodying a perfect h.irmony of plastic form and delicacy of amorous 
feeling. Each mithuna at Khajuraho and Konaraka is a masterpiece 
enshrining a separate episode oi accent of human love in which the 
couples, in spite of their sinuous movements and provocative display 
of flesh, melt together into an elemental wholeness which, rather than 
separation, is the meaning of existence according to the Vajra and 
Sahaja schools of thought. Tlie metaphysical significance of the 
mithuna is also evident in the constiuciion of the temple. Wlule all 
its sculptuial decoiations irresistibly point to unification, the temple 
itself IS built like Mem, the mystical mountain tliat divuies heaven 
and earth, or like the bodv of the primoKhal co.sinie Pmusha, who 
divides himself m' i tlie polarity of the phenomenal ai d the real. 

All worship is intended to re establish the piistine wholeness, of 
which the great tj’pe and symbol is the mithuna in India. The 
Biihadaianjaka I'^p.iui'jad oliserved rentuiies larher. ‘A man 
embraced bv a beloved woman knows nothing nioie of a within or 
without’. The mitlmna stands for tlx ulentilication of Atman and 
Biahinnn. The passagt may he compai -d w'lth one fiom Asanga's 
Mahayana-sutralaiikaia. which has been diviT'cly interpiett'd hv 
S5dvain L^vi and Wintenut^' Tu tin* paraviilti of sexual longress 
supreme greatness is obtained, vi/.., the enjojiiient of Buddha happi- 
ness and looking without impure thoughts at one’s wait ’. 

In their r"hgions a^; ‘ct* the Vajra and Satiaja movements also 
spread to Further India and the Indian An lupelafjt), .ilong with 
Tantrikisni. Rut in South-east tin art we find Sn \anlras, snnbolismg 
the dynamism of the opjiositi jinmiplis, Siva.'sakti, lather than 
sculptured Umalmi; mas aiul mithuii.is. As l.iti' as the fifteenth 
centuiy A.i>. one of dx insruptions (a.d. i 4^.21 i^ollectid bv Foich- 
hammer from Pagan, Pinya an«I Ava in I’l'iiei Burma mentions the 
gift of 295 texts, along with .1 rnonast-r}*, land ;uid slaves, lo the 
Buddhist Older by a Govenioi and his wife The.se include iiot (>nly 
texts denvfil trom Sanskrit son ics on logic, alank'iia, astiology, 
astronomy and war, but also Vajrayana and Siddha-nutha texts, 
viz., Mnt3mvanckana, MahakrUachalika and Mahakalaihakkatika 
The fiist of these belongs lo the school of Matsyendranatha, the 
founder of 1^’tha-yoga and Nathism, which finally brought about 
the complete -absorption of the later fomis and practices of Buddhism 
by the more ancient religion of the land. The conquest of Time 
(mahakala) and Death, or liberation in the flesh, through the per- 
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fection of fht pIivSi( il bcxH (SidcUndeln) is logirdod is the culmmi- 
tion of H itli i >oc i in ^iddh i Nathism 


Hu C ycli of Mv^tnal riolution 

It m IV be ippr )i>ri \f( to indif \U here the broid or i ither 

oflcs tliTout^li which nligions piss in Ind Tnr t a new itligious 
d( \ c lojmu nt IS f j oundc d on me t iphv‘ ic d re oi ic nt ition met *iphvsir-> 
m Indi i iiprc:>onti ig nol nniiK km w ledge bat also ind ihoM ill 
iw \ tosiU d on niiKhi inelnn\Tni Second tlnrc i «hift from 
inti iph\ us IS soon I'l it ilhs s mlo do ni i f > imftiblc 

mv tied e\p(runce fr )in worship ind iifnd to ^o i the >^itf 
Ihion h which tlu Indi in cut ms the rosmu whole The piictKil 
nt lilt irnn Ki^^ \e flic worship of 11 it an di\inifif< w d h ehbf )r itf ind 
l)lood\ riiudsj i\e {li ( t( the m\ sticisni of tlu V\ inisai nil the 
idertifie ituMi of ^ Ifvilhtlu Vb-.clute or \Vh le The t uliinwiftht 
Hiiddhi ind Mdnvii i \ i eontiiiuitmn oi the Ipiinsul c n \olt 
i^ain t flo nil nl eennionid ind if tin "ties el ii mtc’Til 
TmstK i eon e.i()iisi IS u i thf eod eH\iti of M ^^tnluid bfinf^*- 
The snni 1 ckmi of Hiin\ ini Bmldhisni 1 rgel\ eoiPm 1 itseK to 
i ce dt el elf (h eij 111 t aid romp ssioii an I ci fi IjP \I( in d ts 
of r hm n wdhents onig n to thfi e he ilIhs or ich lou*- e \ x luiivt 
nii(.< essible tottf UfTi < nun Iht M ih i\ in i infh tnu I le th h\ 
the tTiditon ' nusluisrii d ilmiiusin ind Tioisin eonsutiitid i 
muled depnrtuit Ire m the llinu ini looted is it w is in eCstitic 
contimp’ ill m nd lUukli m th one haul inlth# c Mtic reeling 
of the imtniiunef of the elnme meuix f*dKid *n itiire eiithe ilhci 
I he rif ti otwoi Inj in * m\stui^ni in tlu Mil \ xii i ^ Ued IhuLiliism 
loi we lid eon^jufst I he idennlie a,on if tlu Bodhisittv with 
l(k<svin I (k mil hi oi Sis 1 in Inin md with Kuan-Mii tlu 
fuinmij <ountu[)ut of \\ deik 1 \u in I 1 in i tnd tlu nsc e>f 
^ikliwor liip witliiii the bosf II of tlu M duu'ina rejin'^ente lamrfhei 
shift *iemi M idition d ele^m i to mnbols of n^sticd jnspii itim 

Ihe Mihn miiiotonJ} upUeeelthe hmonennij the iiutapln acal 
Buddha but ilso built us tlieoK g\ and n eieh s ol mvstie il ee)n^eini)la 
tion on the. conce.^ tion of ^ ikt*s for th ^ irious e ate gone s ol Bueidha 
and Bodhisittv i This igiin pived the w i\ for tlu development of 
the. Vajiajami The ippn htiision of the ultimate in the \ ajravana is 
not only called Snn\ata or Void but also K iruna or Compassion 
Bliss f i M ihi ukh I IS an o\cr ruv wed exjciicnct, mel nun gams 
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infinite wisdom and activity. Thus Compassion beconus dyjiaink. 
Enlightenment associated with infinite Compassion towards all 
beings is the Vajra, i.e., the integrity and immutability of the 
wliole, coin[)arable to a diamond. This mystical experience of 
wholeness, which is the same thing as Vtikl. is coiiciird in terms 
of bi-S('xuality, the masculine a.^pcct (Upava) lieing all-pcrvasiw 
compassion or Karuna, and th(‘ feminine aspect (Irajna) 
is the Void, or ^unyatfi. 'Whc'ii the mind (Chittam) that is not 
distinct from the Void and Coinjias'^um together is realised, tlieii is 
the teaching ol the Ihiddlia the Dhamia and tlu* vSaugha n aliseiV. 

Th<* next phase s.i\v th< fusion of Vajrajaii.i and Naihisin; and 
with it the complete tiiumph ot iTinlrikism, wliioh was eitJi* r Hindu 
or Buddhist, Saiva or Vaiia according lo tlit' social coiiti'xt It may 
be noted, howTver, tliat wheieas Saixa TantrikisTii Hiter|>ret« piini 
coiis(ioiisiP‘-NS or \oid as niascuiiiio and the dynamism of 

reality (bakti) as hiuinine, PaiddliL-t laturikism cuiuviw'n {he \uid 
as leininiiit and Hu* vj\n.mii^m as TiiasniljiK*, .1 ilisfviiilN Ihat may 
lja\e he Ti (!• (1 1 mined h\ eTonunaticai gendei 


II orship and \ o;^a fo Sahnja and Kaiuna 

The starting point of Tantiika v/orHiip tuul }oei m ih^ Ldei 
phases ol Huddliisin is thus ie[>ri s<rted hv tJio n disatio:) ijf tin* 
BodliK hitta or the Vaji'isal U ijnlln toun ol a uml\ ol tfu feminine 
and luasciilme pi inrijileo of Karnna and Vajra \n' Pia|na and Up“ya 
Compassion to all sentj»iil cit*atur«s heeran^ ^ tht snic qna yum ot 
Wisdom (P(,ijj*ah tin Method T^]\iy<H by winch Hie i*nljgiitencd 
nnnd oi man (Podhit hiiia or Vtjra) fmd' ’"e»d‘n V'lsdom Void .ind 
Compassion aie all heir r(Hi'Nidue«l as fumnme, tail M^'thi^d as tlu* 
masculine aspect oi leahly. 'W'hen one n-ahses that ail phi^noineiia 
represent tlie Void ur mm being ^!>unv one n .k h^*s tin* ( ^‘'(*»\ce ot 

wisdmn H'^iaiha) Sinu* u allecls all hen <listi« d by thr ot 

suffering that rise from \arioii<i • uses. compasMOii (Kiipa) is sin.g 
of as love (Kaga)'. 

Wliat is here signilicaut is that the Sahara biis.'., in whkh thtue is 
neither existence, lua lum-^’xisteiici*, neillier tiualitv nor non-ilmdity, 
leads to uiii\»Tsal coinjiassiun. The nun-du*ilisin of the Vf'daixta leads 
lo sanial)ha\ and samarasa, or identity of coiisciousnejs and feeling. 
Mahayjna absolute idealism too idimtifus niivana wiih uniycisal 
unity and charity, The classic texts of Kuddhi*^! lantrikism. 
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beginning with the Sri-guhya-samtja-tantra, assert the character of 
nescience (bodhichitta) to be the unity of Sunyata (void) and 
Karuna (compassion), and of Upaya (method) and Prajna (wisdom), 
interpreting these as the masculine and feminine principles of con- 
sciousness and reality. Similarly Sahaja completely identifies vacuity, 
spontaneity or the ultimate nature of reality with Karuna, Advaya- 
vajra remarks: 'The oneness of the Void (Sunyata) and Compassion 
(kfipa) is not an intellectual problem (but the verbalisation of an 
experience). The void and its manifestation Are by nature coupled 
together (yuganaddha)'. Tlie inseparableness of the Great Void 
(Sunyata) and the Great Compassion (Karuna) is enlightenment 
(Bodhichitta). Kambalambarapada (Kamali) ‘fills his boat of Karusia 
with the gold of Sunyata or void’. Kanhupada explains Sahaja 
Siddhi by the metaphor of a game of chess, Karuna constituting the 
board of play. Y oga culminates at once in Mahasukha, or the Great 
Bliss, and Sarva-karuna, or Universal Compassion for the liberation 
of all fellow-creatures. The metaphysics of Sahaja is that the Great 
Bliss is passive, neutral, and that the phenomenal world is brought 
into play by the dynamic principle of Karuna, or Compassion, Upaya, 
or Method, which holds things in manifestation, just as it withholds 
the Bodhisattva from nirvana and the Siddha from transcendental 
samadhi or bliss. The world process, then, is Karuna, which is also 
known as Sunyata and Sahaja, the vacuous and the ultimate 
(Sunyatakanina) . 

The final phase is accordingly represented by the eclipse and 
extinction of the Buddhist Mahayana or Vajrayana and the Hindu 
Tantrika deities on the plane of absolute void, bliss and compassion. 
Out of this arises the easy and spontaneous yoga of Ssiliaja, in which 
the wisdom and insight of meditation can be secured in the midst of 
the enjoyment of the senses and even in the tensest moments of 
sexual love and intimacy the supreme realisation of compassion. 
‘In every home one speaks of purity, but one does not know w'here 
the Great Bliss (mahasukha) resides. Saraha declares that the world 
is fettered by the mind, and none comprehends the state of non- 
mindedness (achitta)'. 


Romantic Expression in Tantrika Art 

M^^tical experience, is integral and ineffable, encompassing both 
silence and activity, withdrawal and enjoyment. It is a matter at once 
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of individual growth, cultural education and racial temperament. 
It makes possible the contemplation of sex abstractly and symboli- 
cally as an episode in the descent of the divine to the earth and in the 
ascent of the earthly to the divine. In the Christian West the doctrine 
of original sin and the ecclesiastical detestation of man’s body 
prevented the full integration of religion, art and sex. In the Tantrika 
East there was a wholesome and health3' attitude towards sex and 
marriage, steciiug clear of both piudis^iess and lasciviousness in 
art, combined with a profound feeling for the heautj’-and mystery of 
the human body as a microcosm. The influence of the Tantiika 
tradition, especially in its Sahaja phase, on Indian art is seen at its 
best in the composite Siva-l^ma imag<*s (Umalihgana-niurti) of 
Eastern India during the late medieval peiiod (about the eleventh 
and twelfth centuiies a.d.), which reveal a intirvellou'? blend of 
charm and power, of huinati sensibilit\' and spiritual jtistraction, 
of soft and tenrler fleshliness <uid stem discipline of outline and 
form. 

Wc come across much earli<T Uma-Sahita images at the dooiway 
of the Deogaih tenij»le m the tlnina j'criod, .uid in far-oft Indonesia, 
d.ited about the sixth cenlnrv a.d. and heating the impress of 
Pa Hava art. This mol if bwanie quite common, espocudlv in Vahga, 
Kahhga, Central India and Rajput ana, in the ptiiod of Tantrika 
dominance, from the tenth to twelfth centuries Tlie medieval 
sculptures of Khajuraho, Vanga and Kaling-i an more passionate 
than those ot Elloia Badami urid Flei‘hant.i, and yet thev are 
flow'fi-like in then poi.se and ab^trJC 1 lon We have the t'arly medieval 
representations of tlie nuptials of Siva md IMn'ati .at F.Uora and 
Elejihanta , and the various Siva Uma roujile ,, as well as the jioitiaj'al 
of their pissionate I'oiijugal embrace and miu.i, 011 the Kailasa at 
Ellora. But the vitality, inj'stery :.nd humanism of Tantrika, and 
subsequently of Sahaja, w’orship give to finalihgana imagies of the 
Pala and .Sena jierioJs, and later to those of the tentti to twelfth 
centuries, a combination of the .sweetness and dfdicacy of Botticelli 
and the joy md punty of Fra Ai , lico that we come across m hardly 
any other Indian sculpture. A typical specimen represents the De\d 
sitting on Siva’s loft thigh. Hci left hand liolds a minor, ivhich 
reflect.® the universe of her own form, w’hilc her right hand rests on 
Siva’s right houlder in affectionate embrace. Siva also emhraees the 
Devi, or ten erly touches her cheek. One of his hands holds a blue 
lotus, S3mibol of the unfolding universe. In Sankara’s 'Wavc.s of 
Bliss’, or the Saundarya-lahari, there is the well-known delineation 
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of Tnpura-Siindari, or the Goddess as Beauty, sitting on the lap of 
Siva, familnr to the Saktas as an aid to yoga contemplation and 
sainadhi It hirdly nitds emphasising that m the later medieval 
period then uas a great d«niuid foi Ahngaiia images for worship 
and meditation throughout Northern and Rasttrn India 

Throughout th( lind tlv dominatmg m>lh and ontology of 
lantrikism produced a rommtic expressionist art cxhibitmg e\ti i 
ordinirv graee. Mgour ind im ignntion Its nons are embodied in 
rh« S'ldh xna-m“ila aud tilt \isnudh miottinm winch preseribe the 
forms, atinbutti) and posts ol .1 hundred gods iiid goddesbcs for 
contempt ition worship and irtntir ctiiistnittun [antiikism s 
dynamie conciptntn eJ tlw amhi\ dent ton es of ere oion md destrue 
lion hit ind de ith gtut an 1 gnnniess end I's sense of the 
imnianeme ot the dieint in ph\su d ‘ensud life bndnd anew the 
ehnni lulwien tiijOMnent ind nnuneiition bitwcon Bfaut\ ind 
Tiiith 1 Ills IS l)f wile Jiin/h ‘•^mholised m lantnk i irl l>\ tin figun 
of tlif Cell slid r.t ut\ Sui isunti III Xpsirl 01 Naviki who ofliii 
<o\frs v\ i\ nielu will md eormr in mt hi v d It n])U>- ibsoibid 
in hi» o\ n ehnm ind iunnnositi is she pins bill t luehi ■> her 
bosi m (nibelhshts hcmlf or ktoks 0 her lin in In i niimr 111 
romp! ti iincfnetii loi the locust' \t t ihcr ji hi inr a rslnppeis 
Ihe inipunt oniissi m ot eicbdL siiob iInis hit iinioxt isi in md 
self li nscniltiKi 'sin is tie enn iipH'-enl "ikli Ilie Mihim'i\,l 
the I ndi mill ss f 1 iht IniMtsi Sh isliilhjil isim inlwidom 
luht inddirliitss Hirbodv sbitl the t n ibiluvifthi world ind 
the supii til non sditie niiteiul of the lu i ins ind li* lull 
"shi IS tl'i ( 1 c qiimtessi I tnl Hi in th P is b illi woil I lie sit n wlnh 
imiuisons dl iiiitiuis in Ih sltulli' of dr m in I woild 
Iiaiisi mil n ilhimin itioii 


111 I on ten I li incut'- m I anttihi'-u 

Woislnji of lb* fenide j>iinii]Jt Jus liMii loiiiitkss fomis and 
names m Ii dn moss tl < lais While the oiiein of miii\ re mams 
obscuri ‘oiiK ( in he tTued to Jonign sources The entire Tuitnka 
hteratun lu Ir dniek d imo two bro id c ite genes the orthfidox, 
Teprtsentid b\ the Alimas the \dmal'is (with their supplements), 
ind the Sinniarlan md the liihiudix lepnsintid by the 
'Va|ia\ani llie S ih ij ejam and the KiiJjchai 1, fhe latter being both 
Buddhist mil Bt ihnnmcal 
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The Hevajra Tantra, an important Vajrajana Tantrika text dating 
from before the eighth century \ , mentions m llic following cider 

four majoi pifnas, or seat^, of Trmtiikisni all on the main routes to 
China and Tibet TMdfrana (the Swat vallej), J.Tlandhara (between 
Nci)dl an<i Ka4inira), Puinagui (not clearly identified) and Kama- 
lupa (the Brahmaputra \all(*^) Now two of the principal (*xponents 
of the Va)ia\aiii were Indrabhuli. who was the King of Uddivana, 
and Siddhaehaiya Luip«idT, who was, acioidmg to Iibetm 
authorities, one of the king s teachers. At the beginning cl the sf‘vi*nth 
Cditury, iiioieo\ei» lliutii- Psang rii»^(d that in the Swat vall^N the 
people used to male the a<qui‘-ition of migical iommlae then 
occupation whith ob\ioii^ly nuis to lantnkisin 

Bengal wa^ also an (arl\ home of lantriKism. though hi le only 
orthodox \arKtKs ol 'sakti inicU'e. such as Ouiga M ilusimardini, 
I-aksiiii, Ka^\a\am, and Saras\ali, can be nut with until v\e come 
to the I'ali and S(*ria peiiods. lln a aii.. liovV( di, » plethora of f ara 
unaefs in vaiioii'' Vi]ri\aria loriii-*, sii h is Jl.uiila Pirna^^ilMrl 
f huiidl 1 kij^hl Sital ipalia Kliulnav iin lairi \ ip i I na ind 
Bhiikuti Ta"‘a, i f the eh^dilii and twelfth (< iduia'^ Tlit Asta >alias- 
uki th qiiapariinita wliuh b<l<)no to thi (K\ nth eii(ur\ v r> 
inclmlt'' Siuh Jsakti* HS Hln » r ti laii of t h indr i(l\ ip 1 Bnddli- 
cKlIn lar*! and i ‘iniida 11 i-^ noonoitlu Ithitduunc pti» >1 tlie 
wordiii) ol >lc\ i|i i, will' Ins Sakti m \ h viim oi iintliiiin po tun 
was populai lb vaji i is an Indo-lilv bin Buddliist (1mi\ tU'd Li> 
linage has Im cn found saeliHithh dutireut plu^s I'^ralj^rtun and 
Mursliidabidm Bdigal mu Ihi.iiia I intniff «cli(>.that Blis'^isuk’d) 
i-»tiit nltniiali ti iln\ It '.ihiaimi kas.i, tbi iij» t iph\ ‘• r*i 1 J>uddhi 
B IS thf wliolo rnj\troe It is i ijna It I pa\a It it^ H is the 
union It IS existence It is non-t Aisit iu< h is iiu It id Vajr l‘^attv 1 
Accoiding to Iki^chi, ^aToniha-’' ajia or "'uoiuha SnUlha aUo c ilhd 
Pa<lmi-\a]ia, is known in thehiston of Buddhist lanlTjk»sni as the 
author of the Uev qra-sldhana and o» * vl tlu ] jonter> of llo'ajrd 
Tantra and iboasilu Cum and Par un i irn u^ptctiM 1> * I An ui^ »- 
vajra and Iiicfrabhriti ol L dxllyai. * h( Hi \ *iji \ c nil ass(>i uted wnh 
the last phase of Buddhist lantrikisin still hoUb in jinpoitaul jJact 111 
Tibet 'iijd w ‘s once widf prttid in Beng il 

The Kudni ^an3«t] 1 ipat d i XVHi tU finitely lUiiitKm^ Mali u hin i is 
one I'f the sdi. ii d rcgioi^ that shoiud be visitc d to (obtain iiiaha siddhi 
That the Ki ka Tantra is ot foreign dciivation is ekai fiom the 
exhortation in one of its stanzis lei *Go to Indii’ ^umkiilv Uu Taia 
Tantia di elan s that th< cult of China laid ^ anie liom the < oumij of 
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MaMchina, which Vasiftha visited in order to obtain his initiation 
into the esoteric doctrine from the Buddha who was to be foimd 
neither in India nor in Tibet. P. C. Bagchi finds a close agreement 
between the sadhan^ of Maha-China TJira and Ekajata, and regards 
these goddesses as identical. Thus the Brahmanical goddesses Tara, 
Ugra-Tara, Sy^a, Ekajata and Mahanlla Sarasvati are derived from 
China, where they were worshipped as Chinakrania-Tara or Mahi- 
china Tara. According to the Sadhana-mala, Ekajata or Nila-Tara 
and Parnaiabari or Green Tara, whose imti(,.'S have been found at 
Nalanda and Vikrainapur, are, along with Maha-chlna-Tara, emana- 
tions of Ak§obhya. The priest of the cult was Siddha Nagujuna, 
who perhaps took the name of the sag'' Vasi§tha m order to hide his 
Buddliist origin. In the Sainmoha Tantra, which was discovered by 
P. C. Bagchi in Nepal, and winch was taken to Cambodia at the 
beginning of the ninth century a.d. from Northern India, liaving 
been composed a century or two earlier, there is a significant passage 
showing the Chinese origin of Maha-nlla-sarasvatl or Tara.' 

‘The Mahesvari .said to Brahman, “Hear from me about Mahil- 
nila Saidsvatl with attention! It is through her favour that you will 
narrate the four Veilas. There is a lake called Chola on the Western 
side of the Meru. The mother Goddess Nilogratara was bom there. 
The light issuing from my upper eye fell into the lake Chola and took 
on a blue colour. 'I here w'as a sage called Ak§obhya, who was Siva 
himself in the iomi of a sage, on the northern side of the Meru. It 
was he who meditated first on the goddess, who was Parvati herself 
reincarnating in China dcia at the tune of the great deluge".' 

Tlie woid Cola denotes a lake m the Mongol region, while the 
western side of the Mi-ru forms a part of China. From China by the 
Middle Asian caravan route to U^diyana and Ka^mlra; from Tibet 
through the Shipki Pass to Jdlandhara, and thiough the Nepalese 
passes to N^anda, Odantapuri, Vikrainaiila, Jagaddala and Traiku- 
taka, and agam, from China by the North-eastern Burmese route to 
K5marupd. Sriliatta and Chit+agong, there flowed in the middle ages 
many Tantrika cults, in which Vajrayoiia, Saiva, Siddha and Brah- 
manical Tantrika ideas and practices blended. There is definite 
evidence that in the Traikutaka, Phullohari, Sannagara and Jagad- 
dala viharas of Bengal, Tibetan translations of a large nvunber of 
Sanskrit texts were prepared. It is notewortliy, moreover, that the 
Indian Sahaja and the Chinese Tao are identical. We may recollect 
that Bhaskaravarman, King of Kamarupa, told a Chinese envoy to 
India that his family belonged to Mahachina, and requested him to 
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send a Sanskrit translation of Tao-te-king, the sacred text of Taoism, 
together with a portrait of Lao-tscu. 

Whatever the foreign contributions may have been, however, there 
is no doubt that Tantnkism, whether of the Vajrayana, the Sahaja- 
yjlna or the Kulachara i)dtlcTn, though it may have develop<'d certain 
rituals and practices in connection with a foreign culture, followed 
the well-e.stablished S3'StPm of Indian thought, derived from the 
ancient Sruikhya dualism of Prakriti and Purusa. In fact it was the 
acceptance of this basic metAph\’sics ol dualism th.it facilitated the 
adoption and assimilation ot various local, abongmal or foieign 
goddesses into the cstiblisln J categones of tsakti worship. 
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THt WARllKP CHIVAIRY AND GI AMOUR 
OI- THb RAJPUT RINAISSANCL 


The ( onlesl beta cat Rajput and Mu^hm Poact 

1 ROM the fe( vrnth c» ntuiy onvaidv, tho Foisjans and tl»o Arab*!, like 
the Giffk tridf'rs of tlie j>ttredmp cenluiies woio sollliiip on the 
Mahbar ind KalhiaAv u (oists and in th* isJmd of ('(vloii ^uch 
seftkimnt'^ flourislud uiidi i the i>i(>t<.( tioii of Ilitidu kini(sa.iidclit( fs, 
but the loi 'jf I il.iiM and the « \p ln^^on of tin Sa» iconir p mpiie, from 
lh( iiontwr'- of ( lima m the Lt t to m tin s* Witlun a f( n 
tmy aficj Miihiminads ili^^bt from Mac a to Mtdiin, chin^td the 
Oitirc Asian poliiual situation The Arabs afltr then foiK|U'St of 
S\m ind Porsi i in i) 670, obt.uru d rontrol o\li the l\*isian (lulf, 
KCtiitd ili( ay of the Pdsian muitiiiK trade, and 'Xjihirtil the 
Aral iin Sa with i vuw ’o (onqiurin,’ the pro^| trous, poit^ of the 
(juU of ( amb It ludlhf AMd coa t of Iii'lii tlurcbt .UtMupatmt, tiie 
Port iipiu St 1 )\ ( iiih< ind .1 half etnt urns 

Tht faphiit of t l(w Muslim pirls int In Hit Kmpof^ '>lontothe 
Go\( rnor ( f Iiaq bt tin [iita<rs of ( utch, and the f ohi e of U" n.kr 
oi Sind rtstoio the girls, ltd to the invasion of Mnd bt y.l'-im in 
AD 712 yasini not onlv tonqueml Smd but also siibjugitfd 
Kathiiwai, Multan, Biou h andpulsof Giijaiat and Malw i lowaius 
the middle of tlu « i2hth tmtun the \Tal van 1 tnois of ^ind tried 
strenuously but nnsuuesslullv topt” Mate intotiiiiar it aiulMalwa. 
India WAS heionalN dt fended b}! Ihilakesiii ( h’llukv i of the Diet an 
and Nagabhatbi of Avanti <hroujh tin in sht ov cicanie the fon 1 s of 
tlu '^dhplntc wbii lino power hid been.ibleto qutll in Wtsttrn and 
Central \sia, Afnn. or So im, anti this m s]ntc of the idv antagts the 
Arabs posse ssea a foimidable fleet in the Ainbiaii sea and a laige 
base of operations in Sind Tlu vittorv'of tlu (jiuiara Pratihaia ruler 
Napabh dfa ov '•r th ' miglitv host of Mlt rhchhis, those 'toes of godl> 
deeds’ in the wimfs of the poet Biladitv 1, restou I Sind to Hindu 
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authority, and gave peace to India for over two and a half centuries, 
until the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni. The Pratihara Empire, under 
Bhoja 1 at the beginning of the ninth century, had its capital at 
Mahodaya-Sri and extended to Paharjuir in Bengal, Pehoa or 
Pfithudaka (m Kamal) m nuKlem Punjab, and the Vindhyas in the 
South, 

The occupation bj Sabuktigin (a.i>. 977 007) and his son Mahmud 
of Ghazni (998-1030) of Khorasan, Afghanist < •* and parts of Central 
Asia, whence they had easy access to the plains of the Punjab, 
coiiplc’d with the Arab conquest of Sind and MuU.in on the flank of 
the Hindu st.itcs, offered special military adv«intage.s to the foreigners 
and completely undermined the defences of tht‘ nfuth-west. It was 
this that enabled Mahmud to plunder the cities of Tliunc^vara, 
Mathura and Kaniiau], and the t< mple of Somnatli in (lUjarat, whose 
riches he used to ailorn his own capital of Ghazni with mosques, 
aqueducts and libranes At th(‘ threshold of the magnificent mosque 
at Ghazni were bailed fragments of tin Siva lingam oi Sommith, so 
that tlictiuebolievtr mielit tread them under tool. After the death of 
Mahmud in 1030, India, it we h'av asidi tlie Punjab, had a ft'spitc 
from Muslim invabioii? loi about a cintniy and a half. In this penod 
the Cliahamanas, with their capitals at ^akanibhaii (.sambJiar) and 
Ajmer, gained pos.session of R.ijpin.ana .ind East Piinj.di, w’hile the 
Gahadatalas occupied tlie middle land and rulcil from Kannanj and 
J^anaras A Dilhi jnllai iiiscription of \.i). 1164 records that Vigra- 
h<iiaia IV or VisaLuleva (1153 iib4', h.iving bioiight tin* whole of 
North India nndei Ins su/< lamtj*, made it a leal abode of the Aryans 
by di'sfioMiig the Mlechchh.us, or Muslims Meanwhile the t‘inpire of 
Ghazni biokf into jiiec's as the ic'sult of the rise of the Afghans of 
Ghor Mnh.iininad (Thou disjilaeed the Miltans of Ghazni, who took 
re Inge m the Punjab at Lahore, and conquered bmd and Hit Punjab 
m irqz. Ihe comjnest of India’s strattgic ante-chamber m the north- 
west made tin Tniko-Afglian subjugation of Noithem India easy. In 
1194 Qntb ud-dhi ,\ibak, Ghon's most faithful officer, deftated and 
slew Jayaclipnclia <md conquered Kan.uij. Bctw’een 1197 and 1199 
Baldiliai Khilji, with a small force, rt'duccd Bihar and Bengal. The 
destruction of the Buddhist Universities of NManda, Vikrainafila 
anci Odantapurl and the sack of Nadia were great blows to Hindu 
culture and learning. By rzio, when ^)utb-ud-din died, his Empire 
extended from the Punjab to Bengal Only Rajputana, Malwa and a 
part of Gujarat remained unsnbduetl. 

For three centuries the history of the Delhi Sultanate, from the 
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accession of Qutb-ud-din to Babar’s invasion and conquest of Delhi 
in 1525, wa® a senes of intngues bj Ainirs and nobles of the Imperial 
court, murdeis and ^\ars of succession Ihrough ill these, however, 
Muslim power was consolidated In 1^40, under Muhimmad-bm- 
Tughlaq the Empire leachcd its m iximum size, and included <i large 
section of the Dcccan and pa^ts of the Malabar and Coiomandal 
coasts. Thereafter it (jiucklv shianl In Noithcin India, Hindu 
resistance and ie\i\al rallied rouml the Boast of Rajasthan at 
Ranthambhor under the brave Huuiri Dev i, and at Chitor, whin 
the ‘Crimson B inner and ‘the Sun of Ilmdiusni (lluidumi Siirija) 
w< re kept bliziiig b} the coiiiagi and prov ss ot (hi (luliila Rajput 
rulcis, from Ritana Singh iiid Kumbha to Saiiga ind Pritapa and 
by the self imiiiol itiuii of tin Rijput wonuii m tdnbk ind tragic 
mass j luh irs hven the milita»v jiowess ind lihtid j h v ot th* 
Emptior Akbar could not win over Kina Pi itaju to the sidi of the 
Mughal 


The (rtvesis oi tlu Rajput Reophs 

lli< nudiiv^il jniiod oi Inch in hutorv fiom tht <lc ith o' llirsa 
m AD O-jh to the fomjucsl ot Ivorllicin Indii In Akbir th( Gi P 
Moghul in the middle of the sixt< enth ci nlui\ is i, oinjni uons tor the 
deeds ( f (hiv drv ind hiioism of Rajput wariiois tin st If mime 1 ition 
of R ijput woiui n the gli lou e>ftln Rijimt conits 'iidtlu icmaik- 
able d<vilopi>uut ofarthiirtun >.nilpliiri in I 1 1( itiiie in Rij- 
jmtana, Ajmer, (iwalior, Mdwa ind (jiijird Ilu Rijputs tire 
desemded fiom the many ioienju st u ks who e nne from tlu nenlh 
west, < sjieeidlv in tlu fifth ind s xtli ctnluiies v ji ji c< ptid Hind j 
Ism and wt te iisiniilate d into tlu Hindu sociil mdur Ilu' aie 
prmcipillv the dt, endants of Ih' Guijiias Piriliaris, Hunas ind 
other ( entral Asian tribes as well a eif sue h b le kw ird ^Toups is the 
Gonds, Bhirs Ghjars jafs Abhiris, Kliasij is uui Bliofivas Hie 
tenth and ileve nth centum s saw tht uhole oi >*oilhe:n, Westciii uid 
Cenli il Iiidii exeufiied bv the gteit Rajput jieoples, who all traced 
their descent iroin the \guikula, or Jiu born tubes and who fought 
the battle for fi x e doni in Inelia with lemarkabh he roism uui s.u ntice 
for dbemt four ntuncs after the hrst Muslim 1 iids Raja Bhoja I, 
Pratihara of ’‘..ahoddya Sri Jayapala GahadavaJa eif Bliitmda, 
Bhoja Paramara of Dhara javadiandra Gaharwar of Kanau) and 
Banaras, Pnthvi Raja Ghauhaii eif Ajme^ and Delhi an'l Mftlaraja 
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SolaAk! of (lUiarat, the Chandela Rajas of Bundelkhand, the 
Kalachun-} of the Cential Provinces and the Palas of Bengal, cieatcd 
new traditions of valour that were extolled by the bards and emu- 
lated by all rulers. 

Tlie ancient Ksatiiya groups had been well-iugh extf nninated by 
the succession of foieigii invasions and (onquests, tiuni those of the 
Indo-Bactiians, S.ikas .ind Kusanas of the second centur)”^ B c. 
down to those of the White llun.is and Paul *ias at the end of the 
fifth (entur}' v d Mok than half a luilknnitiiu of fighting agjiinst 
foreigneis had lid to tlv mi Inal ixtirietion of tin itirn nt Ksatriya 
tribes Ihi iiKiiioiv ol ibis destruction lives in thi Puranic L gends 
of Pai dsur.vnia, vilinli font iins the storv of bow iln Aeiiikula R.i]- 
puts the Parainaia or Piwai, the Pi ilibai i or Paiibaii tbc Cliau- 
han and the Solanki won produced l)\ the goils at M-niut Abu, 
when tho land w'as without am' nileis But the Rajput legend wms no 
fiction rathfi it facilitated the social acceptance and assimilation ot 
some thllt^ six foicign ‘l icLs which had conic to India alter the fall 
of till eaily (lUjita inijnrc and wliuh now’ leplaed the Ksitiija 
families ol < arher da\s hnsli RajjMit chiis niosi to iti>la(e*those 
killi d otl m the St \ I ntf cn int asums ot Mahmud ol (jha/ni Sm h wen* 
the Tomaras of Delhi, <jahai wars of Kanai'i ind Hu ii<t uid tin 
Chauliaiis of Ajiini flie Rajput TfojtJts win. .ilso wullid In tin 
upwaul son.il nio\*meut of v.iiious backward mdigc-nous tribes of 
Arvdvaita and bv inti imairi ige with tin' orders of Hnlliman is and 
\ an c as. In the tc nth .uid elc i enuh cent urn s the r« w .is mtei m image 
on a largt sialc bc'twccii the nc'W K.i)j'ut-ks ilii\ .is and th< iippoi 
castes, as the tonncrsj'n id all ovei Ai',a\.uti \t tin Sam> time the 
G.uicjh.trvd form of m.niaee was the staiidaid In ihf K.ithasant- 
sagai.i of Som idc\ i date d bi twee n a J> loO^, -10.^1, wc has c a pic t ure 
ol a society m whuh thcic w.is a grt.i< iiitc inimglmg of raics and 
castes with the (lanclharva maiiiagc as the acfiqUcd patteni 


7 he Kajput ( haractef 

Koi the Kajjmt, fn ip the time a hen n aching pub< itv w is initiated 
intc' kiiigldhood by the iitual of 'the binding of the sword , the con- 
suming jiassicm w IS w II Ilis ncte.ition W'.is hunting and liawkmg. 
His models were the huoi's of the Indian epics Courageous and 
adventurous in the exticme, he w is frecjueiitl> haughty, stubborn 
and wilful Bui as a lulc lit sjiaicd (he vanquished, respc'cted the 
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women-folk and was gtnerous to his followers and even to his 
enemies Above all he was never unhiir either m love or war In their 
conduct tlu Rajput wamois reveal striking resemblances to the 
medieval knights of Lurope llieit histonan, Tod, observes ‘The 
Rajput ehuftams were imbued with ill the kmdted virtues of the 
Western eivalur but wire lii his suptiior iii mental ittnnm^nls'. 
‘^omf of tlu m, in contrast to Europi an v\ amors of tht ig*^ of clnvalrj , 
were no mean poets uid scientists \i least thm ro^al authois art 
knewn tin fimoiis Blioj i of Dhrt (ckvcntli tcntiirv) whose 
cnij lojufclic knowlcdgt is evident from hi*' tif itMS on such 
dr irsesubjiits isphilosojihy jioliiK jxmIk'" aslronom\ and irchi- 
tcctim tin K iliehuii ATiyUraiaj i ' ibon' v ji ho ) lud Vi^r diaraja 
IV ( hauhni ol \)m< r laboiit \ u ii •> ,1 who itvivtd t if ti idition-> 
of sainudt i upt i K v u "j i and the m it H ir i of h. m i 

Du R ijjiut woman w is digiiifud fn ( iiul chvsti, mdiuicistd 
tilt ap( kilt iiw,lit ot the Ksatriva mil Uii t( rhoosi hf i own hnsb ind 
'll! vt lb loni id( ol liti hii b mU in vv 11 is wt '1 as lu tlu hunting 
fiild and j* c imd di ith in lh< fumi d iir* to dishoiKiu d lilmn nt 
and ‘•irvitud* N < Inninng iilud vv i<- tin binding ' 1 i silkin tu on 
lh( wnst IS I plfdgi ol nidhiiehn H dmist ijinvot c inniiilirh 
tin 111 b jno jit t tv and ^dv(l‘•lt^ bitwi n ji r->rns n 1 fmuli *• No 
nni till! son lit ml oi niioiir < ould b nfavd ivni it tlx ii k ol 
grivi duimi Tlu sj:iiit t lun < w nfin in difniK ol land uid 
cult nil Imd tin f lni> 1 ih i-> noli iim<nt v hit dot «< it matte i 
il VM thiow it ( Jl fodii 1* ll 1 lih iniiii ) i d I In B1 it' o’ ( li irn is 
(biii'si of K ijinil nil i iitiu old b 1 i Is fnlJ d lb ikiii'iii ind 
tonrift imwmin kis dl , to dat oil (Inillim yf tl Ri|}'nl 
Vi iiri rs in 1 tlu innitv uulm uic< ml icnlu f tin ir ijii tn-. Hen 
is i 1 1 non-. ( id R ijjni It i nd c n 1 1 iiiiiiw tlu '•I'i iini d ilion ot the 
R mi ol I hiloi IS rctii! in fod Rijisllun Hu hush i 1 bivmg 
fallen I'l billk tlu Run isks on of liis’ft mu 

Hu till m tie 1 J 111 w boil him 11 Tn> Ind 
A-y i itapit ol ihi lioNisI of b'tlli' ] fob »w d his •>!< p' is th 
humble gli me of hn swei 1 On tl , >iv lx 1 d honoui hi sj te id a 
caijiet of thf* olam i birbniin pt u bis mlnw bo liid lum down 
and ho sh < jis nni,( d liis foes 

Alt onto igiiii oh bo> Idl mi liow mv loid hurt ti mself 
f)h mother ho tan nil liis duds’ Hi left no hx to dread in to 
admin him 

She smili (I farew ell to the bo\ iiid adding Mv k i d w ill f hide inv^ 
rkliv’ , spi lit, flinie‘ 
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The ('hamnas of Mewar have kept alive the memory of the eight 
centuries of heroic deeds and heart-rending traigedies endured by the 
warriois and people of Chitor. No stronghold in India has so en- 
thralled the imagination of Indian warriors through the ages with its 
deeds of heroism and sacrifice as Chitor, the principal fortress of 
Rajasthan and' the centre of Rajput resistance, from Ratan Singh 
and his beautiful queen Padmini, who, besieged by Alauddin Khilji 
and coveted by him, led the entire garrison to »ho jauliar in 1297, to 
Rajas jaimtd and Patta, the defenders of Chitor against Akbar in 
1560. Hven after the subjugation of Chitor, Pratap ‘^imha gathered 
the survivoTS of the terrible m.issacre of 30,000 inhabitants and 
'single-handed toi a quarter of a centuiy' wiihstood thi* combined 
efforts of the Emi>ire, at one time cariA'ing destruction into the plains, 
at another lleoing troni rock to lock, feeding his fainilj from the 
fruits of his nati\e hills, and rearing th(' nursling heir Araar amidst 
savage beasts and scaicely less savag(> men, a lit heir to his prowess 
and revenge’ (lod). 


The National Weakness jlrisiHg fiom Rajput Clannishness 
and Feudalism 

Ho\\*\er, the Rajputs, damimg to come of the bluesi blood in 
India, 'the ornaments of the rare of Raghn’, quickly developed a 
pride of birth, local jiatnotism and parochialism which pn vented 
the growth of <my stable conlech racy or larger union that might have 
.'.uccc'ssfulJv combated Mushm pniet ration and conepest. Socially 
sj/eakiiig the Rajjxit waniors .issimied a semi-divine status and 
isolated themselves ficmi the i«‘st of the community as .1 haughty and 
exclusive niilitar}' ai istociacj'; then exclusiveness and jiunctiliousness 
being aititicially fosliied b\ th*' singers and hosts of retainers by 
whom they were constantly surrounded. 

'rhe diveis'* ethnic groups, distant horn one another and with 
divergent sot'ial backgrounds, could not easily develop a national 
outlook of the kind th.it charaiderised the Viknimaditya tradition in 
the Gi.pta struggle ae.iinst foreign invaders. Some of the Rajput 
chiefs, such as Ciahgey.ideva Kalachiiri of Chedi, Sindhuraja of Malwa 
and Tribhuvana-nialla of Kalyan, assumed the title of Vikramaditya 
or Nava-Sahasahka (new Sahasafika), but they all proved powerless 
to repel the attacks of the new invaders. It is tsuc that in the Hammir 
Mahakavya we discern some measure of Hindu revivalism, but the 
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voice was too feeble and hardly spread beyond the mountain fast- 
nesses of Mewar. Nationalism did not exist at the time of the Muslim 
invasion, in the sense that it could not rally princes and peoples as 
it did in the Gupta age. The martial Rajput race failed India at a 
critical moment. Or rather Braliin.iniral culture failed these recent 
Sons of Kings, whose haughtiness, imj>etuc'sity and clannishness, 
fanned by bards, scholars and jiDets alike, rendered a common 
national eftort ditlicult. The older Hindu theor\' of an empire extend- 
ing from sea to sea (asamudraksitKaj siifieied eclipse in the i>revail- 
ing system, made up oi a balance of powc r in a feudal hit'rarchy of 
I hiefs of numerous tribes and clans. Such were the Garjaras, Rastra- 
kfifas, rhandelas, Kalachnris, Pariharas, Pawaras, Solankis, Tomaras 
and (ianarivars, who carved out mdep« ndeni kingdoms of their own 
and fought throiiKollv among thenisc'lves m Northern India. Tradi- 
tional Hindu impel ialisrn , which might h.ive contributed towards 
building up a stiong national uiiitv and dt feiiv'e against Muslim 
aggie.ssion. was clu ('lini.iti d bj Rajput < lamiishiioss and the social 
sltuciuie of Rajput f‘ udahsm. 


The liigiJity of C astc and Purdah 

1'he pnde and exclusiveness of the Rajput chins soon reacted upon 
Iridiaii society as a whole. Two fonmdalile social diteots with which 
the di'clino of Indian (ultiiit is is*-oci.ited, viz. ra.ste strataication 
based on birth and the excluiion (if wonun from tlu higher pursuits 
of life, aie tin heaev of the marti d Rajput race. Caste rigidity ni all 
ranks of society was a nation.d ict ction +o the (i.iinis to sacred status 
and jJiiviligc jml foivi.ud li\ the Imighty and exclusive Rajput 
anstociac V. and also to the k al danger of social mti rcourse with the 
Muslims, who one oni aged coiiveision and threw open the highest 
oflices to Hindu apostates. Rajput radJ aiiogance and Muslun 
defilement , indeed, laid tlu* found liioiis of India’s caste barriers and 
food and dunk taboos, as wt 11 as thi elaborate puidali .system and the 
rigid seclusion of women of the upper ranks, during the long period of 
the Rajput struggle against the Muslim invaders. The genesis of early 
marriage for both b(»ys and girls, the jiractice of satT, or a widow’s 
sclf-immolatioi on the death of her husband, and the general confine- 
ment of women to the sphere of their homes have to be understood in 
the light of the crystallisation of the Rajput military 61ite and the real 
dangers of mass conversion and Muslim social conquest in Northern 
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India. The fair .uid accomplished Padmmi, Rupamati and Padmivati 
are shinm£? exc< pi ions in an ac;e that witnessed a shaip decline in the 
education and status of women, associated iMtli the geiifTal sense of 
msecuTit\ caused In Muslim a|[»eicssion 

Ilu tiaditional oigmir oicVniig ot sodcty atcoiding to the four 
\ainas which wa*^ claiitied in the (xupta age hy the Mahabharata as 
well IS b} the SmiJ^is of Yd]na\alkya and Manu. complelclj' bioke 
down in tin middle ages Ihis was due in the l ^st place to the free 
lacial mmrfine with I irbiri*in hordes that began in the second 
ctntur\ \ 1) iiid Iv c iiiu pioncmnccd liorn tlu sixth to the ek\(nth 
and s^condh to tlic crvstallisation of the rt‘-ultin^ mixed stocks into 
the numerous ruling clans of Rajput*' wlicst i\iu,giiated claims to 
dninc stilt us the Ihihmuus tonlcl not <oun!(i In nuic Khoiu^ 
to the Dharma 5saaias 


Ih( of Ihalimamsm and Baddhi ut 

In Ar\a\ar(i dccadcn< wa'> cU iil\ niiiKtd «n Ilu I h midtlc 
iUrfs n ( Bilhiiimis lu < inUx^'sit pub fin stm h M>n 

temj)] i(j\e D liw^ioii r)f ih( (niptiipoih plic^ in tlu mi 1 IK apes 
10 Iclt-iiand iruitrikisin with it- -n iidisin in i^^ic m I linunu ollc i- 
ings ^.lursoiiuh d^Mubdl in BhaViibhuti s Mai itmiadliava (al>t)ut 
V i> 7 in<l Se»iiiadt\a a K ithasantsle u i ( v d ioo j io 8 i^ 
Ksemtndii'H KaJ'i\ilasi (<K\<nth ((nfinvi "uid S)m<altA r- \ttala 
pafirlu vim^UiH ire tull of Mnsmon-nmn »f i in 2;, ■»up(i>tition ind 
tiKUi\ I)cv,i nh d Brliim ini-m md Buddhism iswill is Kawaand 
folk-t lie dunbrud iluir icsouhcs to (ii 1 Ki amonp tin uitirt 
population the cri\iii^ foi niavcl'? awi in 1 i xcitcnu nt r itiv 1 thin 
common seme f«»i iiiatioiulism and nnii liaiy 1 ithi r thin the 
ancu lit pi act’d of ^ If di*-cJpbiH and the s( arc h loi the Absolute and 
the l'’ni\ti-^al tint v\(T* mu wid spu id \t Kaniu| 01 M diodij i it- 
self the com t jioct Raj'^-jikhui in his K irjifii uii ni) 111 tHlongingto 
the close of the mnth < entuiv ind wriUc n wholh in Jhakiit, cltcius 
Vedic religicm and extols fantnka Kiulaf liata Hit magieian Bhaii 
ataiiamhi h\ his laiitiiki ma^u brines 'ibont j mu ting and sub- 
sequ'=*nt um »n be twee n ilic ki ic and the mijuisonc d d iinsd Kirjmra- 
m uij iii He has contenn»t tni inanlri ai d t inti i, lijs teachers ha\o 
excused him from tlu inennt Indiai discipline oi knowle'dge and 
meditation Magic, exoticism and sexual mvstieism are found ui 
sinister combination in in»in> contcmi»oiai3 Biahmanical and 
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Buddhist Tantra treatises, which teach how to win or subdue a wife, 
discover hidden treaisure and make an enemy insane or kill him; and 
these i)cne1r.ited even into didactic tales and fables. 

Not only did salvation, wiiu' and sex enter into an unholy combin- 
ation in the Kaula religion, but the public swing festival of the Devi 
(Gauri oi I-aksmI), whicli la.sted for a month and was common from 
the tenth to tlu' thirteenth centurv, bocaine the occasion for amorous 
dalliances and escapades. Lik«- the jewelled roof-terraces and the 
picturc-gallcrios (chitra-bhittiniveAa', or eti llu publii gardens, where 
the religions swing festival w.is celebrated, served as a rendezvous for 
lovers, who saw their sweetheart: in the swing befoK* the image of 
the godde.ss, with w.iving chowrics raiM'd .iloft, with showT rowo of 
banners, daz/ling-whitc, and with bells, ascending and descending. 

1 luie wa.s a detii loi ation m the wiioh' tmio of soci.d Lie, i sjiecially 
in the cities and towns. The saiui it v of lo\'e, inarriagi and the famil}’ 
of the Gupta oiiocli was snpersedi'd bv coarseiK'ss, intidelitv and 
.sensualism, stniiining Inun the b.irbnriaa.s’ code of life. This is re- 
dieted in such Saiiskiit Kavi^asas l>rmiodaia.i’ni)ta’s Knttanmuitam, 
nt Advice ot a Hel.iii.i (ninth centutv;, and Ksniendra’s S.imaya- 
mfitiilvl, or Molhei b^' t onvcntion u-leventh eenturv), which deal 
with tlie adventuH'S i)f prostitnte.s and .ate frankly ]>oinograpluc, 
based on nu ticnlons study of th<> Kaniasutra. Similarly, the widely 
popiilai Suka .sajitati, 01 Seventy F.des of the Parrot, iuM of the 
cuniuiig and dfception pi.tcti&ed by unchaste women on their 
credulous husbainls th(»*igh .imusiig, lliiow light upon the genoral 
laxity of the igt an<l the dissc-lution of famil\ tovalties. 


The Rajl^ut Lack (-f I 'inly mid SUnlcfiy’ 

The aristocratic orders that toiik upon l hem.selves the resp<.>nsibility 
of hghting the Tuiko-Afghaiis not only is.iatid themselves from the 
rest of the community through Ih-ir ovcrwt'oning pride but idso 
fought bitterly amongst each other. In India of the thiiteemh century 
Bhiinadevd of Tatini'L Prdhvliaja ol Ajniei and Javachatidra of 
Kannauj fonght thi'Mudiiuinvadetsepaiatelyforsonu time. But they 
did not act in com erl when he retemed with doubled force and fury. 
The imperial t dition at Kannau] (a.d. 520 -1200) had languished by 
this time. Thvre were separate foci of defence — Gujaial, Marwar, 
Sap3.dalakGa or Medapeta — ^but the diflerent Rajput clans among 
w’hom the countrj' was parcelled up offered no allegiance to each 
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other; and the Rajput’s lack of unity was aggravated by the dis- 
integration of royal houses through polygamy and the institution of 
feudalism. The annies of the Turko-Afghan invadeis on the other 
hand, consisting largely ot roving adventurers sthrod by the lure of 
booty, knew that in then case defeat would mean complete extermin- 
ation; thev fought with ? deformination and dosjwration bom ot the 
risks of plundering expeditious and campaigns in an unfamiliar and 
hostile country. The easy rout of the Rajputs bi Muslim armies in the 
open terrain was also largely due to the old-fashioned Hindu strategy, 
based on ancient texts, the lark of tr.unmg of both infanliy and 
cavaliy, and (he inipoteiice of the war ( iejihants in fare of the fast- 
manoeuvnng, well-trained Turko-Afghan cavalry. India h.id no well- 
bred liorsis, oi mules, tor these she had to di'pr iid upon Azov, Arabia 
and Ptisia. Besiiles, the Tmko-Afghans wvre skilled in arrhery, 
against which Rajput swordsmanship could be of little avail <‘xrept in 
hand-to-hand comb, its. The Muslim’s mobile hordes of mounted 
archeis resotted not only to shock t.*''tus hut also to uri-.cruinilous 
stralcgems, incln<hng even tlu deliUimnI of the Hindu annies’ 
sources of water; a niv> eak ulated to piodiu e widespn id dismawaml 
depression m all tanks They svmkcd on 1 he pi iiu ipli i h it all is f.ui iii 
war; while the Hindu prinre- on the whole i.iirinl Ihur lode oi 
chiv.ilr\ to estieines, ahhotrod niilit nv tni'k-. r'l diwes .ind "-onie- 
times even disdained to follow up the sti.iti gn rouseipn nt i s of hard- 
won victories. One of the tng< dies of merli(\al Indi ui liistoiv is (h.it 
r’rilhiir.'ija unacrount.ibly failed to reip tin lull .ulvanf.igi of his 
decisnc Mctor^ over Shaliabudditi at the iiist battle of Taraiii tiiyi). 
Shahabuddin’s armies retreated without hasti* or diffu ultr to Afghrui- 
istan, wheiue they returned with much laigii numbers to defeat and 
kill their torincr victor m the second battle c»f Tai.iin (1192). 

Tlie Muslim w.tinors not only showed a complete .ibsence ot 
chit ally, to the point of biutality, but they were tired with a zeal for 
‘the holy jihad’ and toiight fanatically .aid rclentlt‘ssly, giving quarter 
to nobody, not t \ 1 11 women .and c hilclrcn. The common people, seeing 
then cities and temples sacked, plundered and desecrated and their 
heroic chu'fs .and leaders reduced to despair and mass suicide to a man 
and woin<an were conqiletcly demoralised, nor was the Hindu social 
structure such as to enlist their co-operation for a stubborn, prolonged 
resistance. Not sinc<> the shocking expenence of the Huna .avalanche 
had the martial classes of Hindustan eiicounteied such an un- 
•scrupulous, perfidious and pitiless foe. The Hindu warriors poured 
out their blood like watc r but could not stem the ad\ .uice of an enemy 
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who violdted every canon of war. The tragic destiny of the Hindu 
wamor of the Middle Ages has ehtih d the feeling comment of Babar, 
'the Tiger', the romantic and illustrious conqueror of Hindustan, that 
the people ‘knew how to Jit but did not know how to fight' 


Literary Achmty m the Independent Kingdoms 

Y(t the outstinding feitiiie of the liirko Afghan penetiation was 
that it conMsItd of a serits of successful spoiadic ad\enturcs and 
tnterpnses b}' individual lurko-.Vlgh in f hioK ims rather th vn direct 
conquest by the c<ntril authontv of thi Dtlhi ‘sulimate, though the 
lattci took full adv intUk’'! of the fotnid s lanatiial /i al and initiative 
In faet th< eontiol tlu Delhi Suit miti tviei-.id o\ei the outlying 
regions wis dub’ous fi im th< \(r\ beinmiiiH Thus the mdeptudent 
kingdoms ol Rajputan 1 Gii] u it, M ilw 1 ind a>)o\c ill, Vijayanagara 
< xpi ni nil d from dit ide to di c idi outbur-.ts of littr in , taltu»‘a] and 
religious utivitN Sniilkt llnuiu si ile-^, such as Krdiniari m Bim- 
Jtlkhincl iiiJ Miiliili in Bihir ako paituipa+ed m the Hindu 
cultural u\i\ il is si ho! irs and jHHtstook itfuge then In Rqputan i 
the fmiinis Himinira-vinja •xtollod the glor\ ol liamrnit De^a of 
Ranthiniblior in terms of gluwmg patnoti'-ni I or the Rijpuf birds 
had soon begun to compose ballads < \lolling the heroic d ( d^ of their 
pations in Hindi , thus Idling the common ptoph w ith m irti il ardour 
Ihe veraaculat btcratuie \\ is born in tlu enicdde of tnttei slnij^^gle 
for hind and cult iie against lurko Afghan .igf,i '^sion 

riif most cilelnatid of tlu Fajj ut bards w i^ Chanihi Baradai, who 
wrote tlu PritliMiaji Rise winch coinni indites the heroism of 
Pnthviiaja Chaluuuana of Dilhi and Ajmer one of the most couia- 
g( ous and i linalious of fhe R ijput lu loc'- a ' haiming 10m infu and 
colourful figure in Inch in hi>t iij, Here is Chanda’s lamous d(«- rip- 
tioii of tlu nutimg of thi fair Padna'o iti uid Pntlmra| 1 who 
carried her olt as his biide 

'Pillmg a golden Ir with pc iris 
Lighting a lainii and wa\uig it lound. 

With h r eonful mt .it hei ‘•ide, boldly the maiden 
S< t fori as Rukmmi went to meet Mmari, 

WoTslupping Gimi revering Sankara, 

CncumambuJdting and touching feet 
Then, on seeing Pfithviraja, 
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She smiled bashfully, hiding her face in shame, 

Seizing her hand and setting her on horse. 

The king, the Lord of Delhi, took her awaj\ 
riie ruiimur spreatl that outside the city 
They were earr\'ing oft P.idmaeali by force. 

Drums were beaten; horses and elephants saddled: 

They nm, armed, in all directions. 

“Seize! Seize!” shouted every warrior. 

Rage possessed the heroes and their king; 

On the field fell heads .and hcadle-'S trunks of the foe; 

The foe fell on the field of battle. 

Turning his face towaids Delhi. 

P|ithvir."ij.'i depailed, having warn the battle, 

And .all the chiefs rejoieed.’ 

A contemporary of his, Jag.an.iv.tka, composed thi' Alhakh.anda, in 
which he desciibed the heioism and love of Alh.“i and Cd.ila of 
M.ahoba; and another po<t was Sarangadhai.t, who in his Uvo works. 
Hammlra Riiso and H.iminlr.i Kavy.i. trikes up 1h< theme or the 
valorous deerls of Rava liamnuira of K.uitliambhoi, 

Rajputan.i also bec.nne impod int lor Us < nltivation of .S.uisknl 
literature. important dr.una, ll.ummi.i-mada-m.inlan.i, w-as 
wriltcn by Jay-a Siinha Mui (a.i». i.’zo). Fite wariior prince 

Kumbha of Mew.ir w.is himsi If a ]n)et , h( wrote a tn ati.si* on music 
entitled Saiigitat.aj.i and .i conimentarv (>n Jawaileva’s Giui-goMuda. 
The latter w.is eomiiO'etl at 1 he court of L.drsman.iM na ol Bengal, 
the court that was adorned In fivt jeweL--thu poets Jav.Hleva, 
['m."ip.'iti<lh.ira, Itho'i, Chirrma .ind iiovauih.'ina i)f rlu-si Jay.idev.i 
wa.«., ot course, tie mosi eelelir.iled. In mg c'uierally regard«'il ,is the 
last great poet of S.in.skrit lit ei at tin,. 


7 he Perfechini of Symbolihtn and Technique in the (iltu^[o\'inda 

Ilis Git.igovinda K.‘iv\ai]i, composed at tin end of the twelfth 
century is a unique and temarkably original piece of jioctry fti the 
W'orld’s literature. It (ombines elements of lyrical dranua, melody, 
folk-pageant and dance, and has a marvellously sensitive and 
complex structure, .tdaptmg st'iig .md .'.j>i'(eh, narr.itive and descrip- 
tion to an unfolding ])svcholotrieal situation that sjmibolises the 
maturing of religious sentiments in the human soul. I'or in the 
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Cfitagovincla th* human jussions oi longing and hope, disappoint- 
ment and anguish of Radha and the cowhcid maidens cannot be 
distinguished fiom tlu stiitimcnts of mystic <d d#\otion and ecstasy 
that aic thf poem's supn nu ]a\ ul( vd*s <hon c of words is 

superb, meaning and sound ire m comphU harmony with one 
another and with th< mood (xpns^ed and consolidated, the 
mo\ing dninn of lo\t \\ca\is the strand^' of spnitud emotion into a 
most siil^tle and U autiful fabiic compirible with tli<* finished 
embioidt ry of the c oiitempuTai \ Bf ngil tc xt ih's or w iih ^he delica tely 
(ai\cd whiti miibU dtiorition of tin timpltt, it Mount Abu Yet 
liere is no ^tiaimng 1 ingu » h tiid mi taplior in nh i+ is a populai 
yaira niMiit to be (nuttd in tin tf mples and at fr sluais Accoramg 
to Kdtli ']a\ idtva a wcik is i mi^tiipica and it suipisscs m its 
comphttnessof eti(itaii\ otlui Indian pomi It liasalliheptifection 
of the nimiriluK woid-pictiirts winch in so common m ^aiisknt 
pocti\. with the bt iut\ winch arises as AiistolK assorts from 
njagintinU and coruKdiuiit 

riu (jit leo' ind i is on< f i llu mo it popul ir t» xis in India W itlnn a 
Mntip\ ''flf n written oiK if its \rist s w is qii iti d m m nwciijition 
at \nlnlwai uia in (jiii nat lluic w is knnibl a s eiinnn iitau 
viTi It 111 tht iift(»n1h cfiiLiut, Hid in the Sou^h, \ allabl a<har\ » 
nuntioi<d it oik of tin most luthoritujvi t* \t« Thin U hiciiiu 
the ^ idcmKum ol tin { 1 ut irn i-V m IJni d ^ uiutinint 

tin jioits ik\olion ti hriSTiiw hi\( »\iiil 1 gtnk itiouied in 
kdbliadasa s liliokl iiiial WliJ lla (^n oMiida has ixui mat tied 
111 SU'^kllt lUd it*- tXqi. itt llulll<S> ’WKS Hi c^t to 
music and widih suiu i vMi no\ its spiiit and tdnji^r V(ie pio 
loundl\ imlhiiudl 1\ llu cnu.^iiu, diUKulu iieriiu Ihi 
followm is.tTact Inni U ri winch Radha is rnuLd 1)\ lur com- 
panion tn aband n lur shiiuss an i <.nt^^ hu bowei wlno tht I (ird 
awaits her sMiibohst** tlu ipjno irh of tl » hnnun soul to tin du«iit\ 

Into his pm^iound math tlu JoviH ’hickct « < nu O liadlia to 
Madhata lh\ tact all siiiihn^ w i the i igumv (^Io\l Into hF 
gum, with \uuiu a^oki shooS foi Ihi ^outli i omc O Kidhri to 
Madha\a pin with him d ihv iiicl Jtt tjir'trs on tlu (up« tl th\ 
bosom Ji this bi leh*^ h mic w rought of m in^ i tlow n.f onu ( ) Kadlia, 
to Madhava, j la\ with him, thou vhosc bud\ is tend* i as a ilower ' 

In cinothcr ^ s»gi Kiisn i s bomt^ is dfserdu^d *lh^ bl ick body 
sandal-bedf eke (1 clad m \cllow, and bcgai landed, with liis c irnngs 
dancing on Ins clucks he dispcrts hims^lt, smiling eve i, Han hero 
amidst the band of lot mg maidens niakt *1 nu ri} m the nu nmu nt nt 
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their games. One of the maidens clasps Haii fast to her throbbing 
heart, and sings in the high Panchama key. Yet another stands lost in 
dreams of Madhusudana's lotus face, whose playful glances have 
caught and won her heart for its own.* 


The Luxuriance and Lyricism of Rajput Architecture 

T 1 k‘ Gitagrivmda Kavya in its pei faction ot technique is to San- 
skrit poetry what the temples ot Dilavara, Khajuraho, Udayapura, 
Bhuvant 4 vaia and Konar.ika aie tu Indi.an architect lire. 1 he Rajputs 
were great builders as well as warriors. The magnilicent forts of 
Chitor, Ranthambhor, Jodhpur. Maiulu, Gwalior, Chaiideri, Datia 
and Orchha arc toinarkable strongholds of heroic lesistance as well as 
elegant works of art. Among the out. standing e.Kanqiles of civil 
architecture are the p<daces at Anilv'r, Udayapiir. Jodhpur and 
Gwalior, where hillsides and lakes have been utilised with superb 
architcrtural and engineering skill for the purposes of bc>th delence 
and (h'corative grandeur. Tlie Ambtr palate has been ehai.(Cleri*a*d as 
a 'losi -led city half as old as time*. The Eiujh'ioi Bab.ii , .speaking ol 
the Rajput ra.stle», obsert'ed: ‘They aie siiigiilariy Ivautifui . . . the 
domes are covi red with plates of c« ppei-gilt. Tht oiitei sin lace ot the 
w«ill is inlaid with gieen-painted tdes. All around they have inlaid the 
walls w'ith tigures of ]>lan 1 ain trees nuide of paintnl tiles’. Many 
artificial lakes, reseivoiis, bathing-ghats and thhatiis (loiubsl were 
also constiucted by the Rajput rulers, with runiinenilable skill in 
engineering and arclntei tuit, both ol winch an still living traditions 
in Rajputana. 

The glamour of Rajput culture is enshiiix'd most nobly, however, 
in Hindu, Buddhist and Jain temple archil crtuie. from Gujarat to 
()ii.ssa and irom the Central Provinces to the Punjab Himalayas. 
Here and there frescoes are still preserved on the ceilings of .some of 
the templfcs, w’hile the sculptim's at Mahoba, Khajuraho, Udayapura, 
Bhuvanc 4 vai.i and Koniraka reveal a suavity, grace and mechanical 
perfection unjiarallelcd m Indian art. Many art critics and historians 
comsidur the Kandariya-Mahadeva temj'le at Kliajiiirdio, <^hc lih- 
garaja temple at Bhiivane^vara, the temple at Kciriaraka and the 
Tcli-ka-mandira at Gwalior to be the finest achievements of Indian 
temple architecture. The Nilakantha or I'dayeSvara temple at Udaya- 
pura, Gwalior, built by Udaj'^aditya i’aiainara between T05Q and 
1080 is a less famous nitdieval tcinjde, but one ihat r< itainly deserves 
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greater attention from art historians; for it is one of the loveliest in 
India. With its entrance pavilions and subsidiary shrines, its assembly 
hall and sanctus sanctorum with a steeple, all exquisitely correlated 
with one another, it is a religious lyric in stune, a cut dimnond of 
artistry’ in horizontal, vortical and circular lines, planes and volum*^, 
comprising a sort of curvilinear pyramid which blends poise and 
sublimity. Refinement is added by the narrow flat bands that run 
from the base to the summit of the li mple and by the succession of 
niinia+ute leplica.s of the main towt*r that rise tier upon tier on all 
sides of the piincipj shrines, combining to create an illusion of 
q’ ticker and higher ascent. From a distance the temple looks like 
Siva hims<df wearing his gotg«'Ous .ind gigantic head-dross. The 
logical coherence and rigour o£ the temple plan are combined with an 
incredible prolusion vtf sculptuie aiid ornam<'nt.ition on the surface 
and on railings, pillars, walls and nwds. 

The temph'S at Khajnraho in Rundelkhaiid, which were built by 
the Chandola Rajputs between a.i». e) 5 o and io 5 e). are tilso some of the 
tinett in India Then' is here, a*" at Fhuvaiiesvara, Konaraka <inel 
Udajapura, a synthe'sis of aieliite etural designs that can be* found 111 
scarcely any other age or region m India, 'fhe medieval Indian temple 
comprises a unified, lutiel structural pattern, it.s diftin'nt jiarts, 
ardhamandapa, mai>d'>P‘'- antarala, and garbhagrilia integrating into 
a superb architectural whole. Like that of the Gothic church, its 
superst) iicture leads the <*yc ujwards tlirongh {pradiiated rises aiul falls 
to ever higher le've-ls. The i..ipre3.sion of seiaxing is stre ssed by clustsio 
of siniil.'ir tuncts (<ikbaras or iringas) round the reutinl leiwcr, their 
water-pots (kalasa») punctuating the ascendi'ig cuiv.'s. From a 
distance the temple looks like the Kaila^a inonntam with its many 
flanking peaks ( 4 nng,vs) or :igam, like Siva himself ueaiing his 
jatamuknta. 

Medieval temple architecture is always tender!}' l}Tical and lavishly 
adorned w'ith sculptured iigures and tlor.d decorations, exjinssing 
the central idea of Indian worsliip- the immanence of die deity m all 
forms and appe<irances, aminal, huiuan and < elcstial, beautiful and 
bizarre, voluptuous and dieadful. Lyricism and a sensuous love of 
nature, recalling features of the Gupta Renaissance, as well as delicacy 
and magmlicence characterise the vast number of tem]/Ics that blos- 
somed forth in he period of Rajput resurgence in the plains of 
Kajputana, Mai a a, Gujaiat, Kathiawar and Kutch from the eighth 
to the tliirtcenth century. The munilicence of kings, merchants and 
nobles and t he religious zeal of artisans and craftsmen flowed for well- 
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mgh si\ ccnturus into tlu making of these tenijiles, most of which 
are noA;v m rums, < twing to the ia\ ages of time and Muslim \ andalism 
It w IS 111 f ict the constant threat of raid and distiuctnm by Muslim 
ni\ iders th it pioinottd the aidtiil dcA otion ihsm which underlay 
the « xticuK lu\urianc( and exhubtrmet of e irMiig Thf extra- 
oTdiiiar\ ric linens md piolihmess ol cmlv llishmeiit the outcome of 
botli piete uid a stnst cl lx iut\ conibiiitd to cn itc some of the 
aichit^ ctui d and sculptunl mirvcls ot the \ Id 


Majot i ^iulptiot 

Late mtdK\ il fit»uii '‘Culpfun mu bt diMded into loin maior 
Upe’s I irst \\( fjcejuuith conn u los^* iht h/uii of the Sinasuudari, 
(T \j)-iOa lh( (lined ii Indi i s court lantiik rncti 
physics ind ni\th ^i\i i new stn^c of firm to Imlim sculptuic for 
more than lull i inUdUinim lioin th( eolith to tJif thirhcnch 
ccntuix s Ilx ( h imie 1 P lU -sen i anc* k Jmg ui sc hools ot sciilptui 
in ])nliciil T \\ n hii KUiiscd In i < itun st ntJinv, dMi^mi m 
nitm ilisni md imminent tnsi of hh ^^liKn iro i horn ih con 
C(ptJon ot till i)dt' s loim iiitl J3( i in tL I imciv {'^ikld 
IJk M\illo(lh( i rthoitlx Aj)3aiiofh dvdi uinlt ichi d lo home 
ind 1 in h ^\llJl)oll^(s in 111 Inn e nJtuii the hi indidinn lit .md lovc 
lin(s> ol \M in in iiiei iiudnc d sculpuns i\pi th m b (tirnil 

ddiwhl in fdinnint N latv 1 )\mI to depict hci ^ndhssK in dl In r 
\ohi\ tiu Us j- 0 '»c Ik in )f the n im n d v diM ( f ih In Inn soM 
hrlilisidln I ntiikiimtb ^ht lU is impeut nt ]»!ki m Iiidnn 
ip IS \ nm mi Pijj n \ ( 1 1 in I in >1 » ui iit K i h mt with *-« iis lous 
'hirm tlu sc lo\ h women of llu gmls wcu ekpiv^bd in sidiirtne 
ittitufl* s de iumI honi no hum in modi Is is well i > in elf ti ir^rc nd 
enci ml ilooliu*- horn tlu world in th contniipl itioii of tlu ii own 
btiut\ r li ited m iniTfois in tlu n Inn K whuh i tlu spoil md 
dcli{.li» M 111 \hs dull It is dso sttikin lint mw i nines'^ is often 
emphisi d 1)\ i complete oinission ol thf i^e InUs Ihesc celestnl 
m luleiis \u to \k foun I in t m \ nie.lu on l\oi\ inliir uul all lomid 
the w ills ot tlu tcmjdes Sucli njxtitioii itself indu it( s jo and an 
e\nl)ermt ft * 1111.4 of tJu imminence if the deit\ I or wh.it is the 
Suramiidiii ot k u ik i e \a j)t tlu undefined hum in spirit ikiri in its 
es-cncc md me \i iiunl to the I)i\mc 

See on lly w c i cm rywheic erotic c ouph s r irvcel with remark rbh 
precision dclieaex mcl ps^eludogu il u.*.4istj\eiKss, c* penally in the 
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^ivd shrines Hero it is Tlntrika contomplation snd iitual (sadh.ina 
maid) that surmount the bamers between the higher and ideal things 
of expenoiicc and the life of the senses ind emotions in a manner that 
mi;y stem somewhat stringe to tht Wtsteni mind Nowhne in the 
historj. of the woild s iit do wt find siirh a bkiid of impcrsonibsm 
and delight in the seiiv s, of ibstiirtion aiui degaiict as in thi 
sculptured coujJes of medieval irt which be irs in its bosom the 
transmutation of tin senses and the profound iw uein ss ol lih in its 
fuh roroprthensneness ml mbiiMt^ ichitstd be rniliiki nnth 
and lehgion Ihe inithunas or eoiiples m eiolu tnibine SMiibohs* 
tue nutaph\sied liiith t)f T nity m Duihtv tin in-> pii ibhmss tf 
Bein^ and Becoming Esstnet ind Maude sntion wh e h eem-'fitati 
the polmt\ ol thi tu>seuhnf and ftmnnnt fom ■■n \ iluit ml 
M m 

lliirdh tllpii+sottln timph ivteptthe town sit eoenilwith 
sreuluseitu < 1 luilUu pitn-^>ions juiiiit'- ti tu ih sjxit »nd 

w IT loieini, thinkiiu i nl lu' inoiia » omt ‘di it Ti et ii ‘In (oiup 
1.1 ’ tl lirimi d ttu ‘uri‘ e'lcn w u w is \ nitiiiu tt diti n rid 
pc If I htftn })n ^ ir ition f tr h ittl 

1 imlK u < <1 I > il ttnijil tiiilim fan ot the Inn n iv,t ol 
Mv I \itiiiii m thf piMiin (1 tin I'lndivi tlitfi Ift e ilnst 
\atsri|i It pn Sint itnms Ixloiu to the -’xth ml st \inlh tti turi(<- 
VI) ind 111 to be foilin' it Hlda m \ih It mil 1 11 )i i lln vi r hipo*' 
\ilui|* i isjKCidtuh wisontf wul spu nl Ihn u hoiit fudii ml 
ltd to tin ft) siiuetion o ni iifnint ini <s wuh vnnanK m ‘•'t 
dull r< nt In ions 1 I'.tdtindill itmt mtht tllieaiiTii iti i- llfit s 
a splunb I inivt ol si\ i \itii i t X-ijon o' tin tuin’i nmth 
''eJitutv \ i» md im thi 1 in tie Nail nnlii I d iv \ ii i i miilt 
(iltveiith etiiMiT^l at i ie fintit e)t the nnduii )ii m its uiua spn 
Fhr 1 It ter !-> snpt oi ted on e u h side b\ d mcm^ i n i^t s of tin 'oelde ss 
Kali Ol \ogiii mil thing mgtls md a' i b' tin intni spun thi ec 
moMnicnt of tIu d ro itn.i cippel tv tin toTv^on mitif Jho 
hon/ont ils of tin mm\ iii’uiiti tunphs ibo’ e’ tin nudillion 
aceentuite b\ eonlr ist tin -.pie iding dance movt nieiit fin N it.i 
r.i]s IS tht ‘Miibol fit eti in i1 pois in mo\f ment m tin Hindu tin oi\ 
ofniture 'ife md rniin (hit tht pi rpetiial puls ition ot dc itli md 
life jov md 1 mi plnsurt md waLlaie, luesides tin DiviiU el on it 
the steps f>f w’ I osmie duK> are the endlt jS o-.eilKtiou of silenee 
ind mov» nicnt ernlion md lestnntion inevtiv imt int as lu eveiy 
\uga Indian art fiom l>ha,|a and Maniallapuram across the ctrluius 
re\eals the eve It of birth and elfatli appeiiancc md disappt inner 
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as a Vd'^l illtision, met the Nataraja is the most logical as well as the 
most beautiful picstniation of life as an ever-rccurrent Becoming, 
an ttiTiial Ttiision In inidicv.il Vishnu myth and art there is also 
the tigiin ol the Danrintt Tvaln i Kiisna, celebrating his victory over 
the dra >i)n i familiar th( me m medieval temple sculpture 


rhe Symbols of Joy and Vain in Rajptu sculpture 

lh< jnt<rpla\ ot hfe and death ]o\ and pun m Kijimt culture 
found hirmonious expression in tin sc «o-.mi( danct miiges, of biv^a, 
Kali or ( hamunda, Kmna md Guusi, v\ho dune itirnall’y, not 
mtrcK ni the ttiiijiks but ilso in the hush and lelenlless foiee* of 
natuK , which were moie <iijp iient in an epoch of desperate struggle, 
defeat and disister Me die \ d seulptnn expie'ssc'd m thesi images 
India s acceptanei in tin m inne t ol Nut^seln , of unm rsd ]o\ , pain 
and foKi It “siva JS ilaiaji 'mbodus the inetiplrsie il not'on of 
unnersal tb\thm and (\i'tition in nituie iiiu linniin hh in an 
imam of teinble sn]Hi bum in joy and hi uit%, the d u cmg*l\nsna 
with his llute IS full ot human eh inn incl tiiiflime js, tboii^ h cvpns- 
si\e of flu sune oosinu movement Ihese iwo inotils lepiesemt the 
CfinllKtin ' att etude s to liJe m utle and luush chivalrous and brutal, 
that w' If so str uigelv fused in R ninit bib i\ i )ui, uiil that in lelo up 
till siianels ejt the eoinile \ K 'jpul pe ison ilit\ Ihe ee iniilemc ntary 
or t>d meing levies ol die ction uul iggiesMon lenerositv and e Ulous- 
iitSi will leeirn ot tin coiitrist be twf eii the spiiilu d i|uu tism and the 
m 11 till arelejur tha< lonstitute ei the ehseipime of K ijjml seicicty. 

l\ihaj>s success in unis ariel tnumieli o\»r <ii nnplatable, uii- 
seiu]ialous foe would bi\t de\e loped lit ,'e ntle r and warmci side 
e)l Rajpid cultun Its i.nm and sonibii ispe e ts .ue illustrated by the 
tciuble rite of in is, suiride or i iiilur (jatu grilit of tlie Mahab- 
harat *,10 wine lithe Paiida\ isw<iesoughttobcbunite«M«ss’) winch 
s\mboLs'S and telebtabs the vieioiy ol the Rajput soul over death 
anel dishonour Tlie nertablc instances etf j luhar in Rajput history 
alt the mH uumejl di ip of Jaj .ipal i of Uclab mdli i when defeated by 
Mahmud of (jli 17111 of ll.unmir Deva of Ranthambhor, -yho was 
defeated by iMaitddiii Khilji.of Rana Ratan Mngh’s queen, Padmmi, 
ot ( liitoi, ol the Raj i of Kapda, defeated by Muhammad Tughlaq, 
of Bhayya Pur m ATal and Medini Kai of Chandi‘n, defeated by Sher 
Shah and Babur respe ctivch , ol the common people of Delhi dunng 
the massacre of Timur and of the bcsxcgcd gainson of Chitor at the 
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time of Akbai’s subjugation and cniel niassacro. Tod gives the 
following description of the ‘temble nte‘ at Chiton 

The funeral pjTe was lighted within "the great subterranean 
retreat*', in chambeis impervious to the light of day, and the de- 
fenders of Chitor beheld in proci'ssion the queens, their own wives 
and daughters to the number of severed thousands. The fair Padinmi 
closed the tluontj. Tliey were conv'ejed to the c.ivern, and the opening 
closed upon them, having them to find sccuTit\' from dishonour in 
the devouring element'. 

The collects e suicide, which elicib d the profound admitalion even 
of Muslims, from Al-Biiuni downwards, was laigelv a rear iion against 
the brut dity and absence (if chi\*ilry 01 e\(ii iaimts*> on the part of 
the Muslim invadcTs, who pi(»se(ute(l the jehads fanaticalH and 
relentlessly, and from whom no qu.uter could lie (^xperleu. 

The vinlo and bravo Rajjmt race reacted igamst mistortum* and 
calamity with infiiiit(^ toil, foititiide and piety, and these are re- 
flected .01(1 iiibolised by tin* arclut^*f f nial and sculptural ('xtiav- 
agance ot the jioiiod, roott*(l m it** overwrought emotional hie. The 
j»oi ts of (jU)arat, siirli as Cambay and Surat , which were on the rioss- 
roatl*. ot mo<hoval scM-boint' (omintico l)ctwe(*n tin* Oiionial and 
Occidentj] woilds, acciiniulatid \ast w’oalth and inadt' magnifasmce 
])ossiblo. while in main citu's aifisans and (lafisnitm of all sorts 
jiarticipatf d in the coinnumal cntetpiisc (»f ftinplc building, as in 
medie\al (lOtliie Catluslral budding in Fiinipe. llie chisel of 

the mason and caiver, at lie bcdicsv of the pnnmrcbal * motions C/f 
anxietv', pain <aid sui)])hcatu>ii of the masses, ]»i()duv‘td \tntable 
dream» ol fiott(*d rnaible and rare' t stone , suip issin^ an\ thing s(‘f*n 
elsewhere m tlnir niiii»ite clibi^ta e and pi om. m*'iitation of 
ceilings pillais, d()Oiw<i\s, jMneb and mcht's, aiul then iep*tiiion of 
radiant fairv f 01 ins ui iriaiulold po^es and inood=> lu Guiai.d, Southern 
Rajpiitana, Bundelklinn*! and Orissa The cusp, ihin 'iiivl fran'j- 
lucent trc^atmciit ol the inaible at Mount Abu the piiiic-ijih* ol 
multiplicity and ornamentation (ui I ? than at vent\ and simplicity) 
in architectural design in Bundcdkiiand and Oiissa, and the dis- 
solution of (l(*corative work including chaitya arciu s enclosing heads 
and makaras in aiabestpie, m nunvrons Nagaraahimes in the north, 
testify aliice to profound intensity and poignancy. Wh(*tlier at 
Khnjuriho or i uvanesvara, at Konaraka or Wlayapura, or at 
Dilavara (I)(‘vald\ ^ind Anhilla\ a<jla, the lavishness is beauty, the 
sheer profusion is adornment, in arcliitcctnial and sculptural treat- 
ment, symbolic of the splendour and piety of the Rajput couit, and 
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expressive of the high-strung emotions of the Rajput people, for 
whom insecurity was as much a permanent stale as devotional self- 
abandon before Siva, Krifna and Durga a famili.xr experience. 


The Fairy City uf the Sacred Mountain 

The exuberance, finesse ami jnelj of Rajpu' ulturc have left their 
indr'libli’ stamp on such medieval cities as Javapura, Dilavara, Dabhoi, 
Jhinjubad, (lirnar and ^atinhj.iya. .>onu ot these ,iie little known. 
The following desciiption of Sarruuj.iia bv h'uibes, the well-known 
historian of (iujaiat, sliows how the upsmge of poignant emotions, in 
the K.ijpnt lace, whose wav of life altein.ited between warfare and 
entertainment bj- mmstn'Is, genealogists, priests and darning girls, 
has conv'Tted a whole citv and its moital and immortal inhabitants 
into maible, with tin mcredihlv elaborate and lavnsli ornamentation 
and mteralion dear to the Rajput heart 

‘Flieie IS hardlv a cit\ in India, thi*)ugh its h'ngth and breadth, 
from theiutr of Sind to the sa< nd Ganges, frotullimrdaya >• liiafliein of 
ice p( ak.s to the throne uf his virgin diughtei, Rtidia s cleslnied biide, 
that has not supjilied, at one time or other, c intnlmlion-. of wealth to 
the edifices which ciown the hill uf Prilitan.i; street after street and 
sqiiate alter square, extenel tlv'se shinies of the Jain faith, with their 
stately eiiclosuii's, half palace, h.dt fnitiebs, raised, in marble 
magnificence, upon the loveh aial m.ajeatie mountani, and like the 
mansions of another world f.ir lemoved in upper aii fiuin ill.* ordmar}’ 
tread of mortals. In the dark ri'cebses of each teinpie one image or 
mor.' of Adinrdha, of Ajita, or of some of the Tirt liankaras, is seated, 
whose alabaslir featuies, wearing an exj)ies.s)on of listless repose, are 
rendered dimlj visible by the faint light shod from silver lamps; 
imense perfumt*s the an, and baiefooted. with noiseless treml, upon 
the polished Hoots, the female votari<-s, glittering in scailet and gold, 
niove round .uid lound in ciicles, chanting foith their monotonous, 
but not unm(‘lodious, liymns. ^atrufija>a indeed might fitly represent 
one of the fancied hilU of eastern romance, the inhabitants of wliich 
have been iiistantanconsK cliang<-d into marble, but winch fay 
hands arc e\er employed upon, burning })ci fumes, and keeping all 
clean and brillnmt, wlule fay voices haunt the air in these voluptuous 
praises of the Devas’. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Tin FOURTH RLIORMATION 

1HI BHAKII ANO S IM 1 MO\t MINTS AS P R I U 1. 1 S 
HI- I \\ I I N UlNDUIS'i \M) 1SI\M 


T he Giorv of Ihtu i iiau ( uHun 

\l the beQUiniJif? of thi‘ iinlli ninuii) mIiiP Xoithirr hi lia was 
KtliiP'’ horn til il«\rist itin< nul id < iltd bi< v\s ol tin I iitko Mijluin 
imjilirs till 1 ) \i(liin ‘•oiifli vis • i.|di(ni'n’ on ot its moit 
tin'lnni p/itiiil n d ciiKin il khaissu f ■ s ()nl\ i \( t l»i.ioM th* 
first 'ii\ 1^1011 of Silukii IP till (hull ’aid K"i]ir‘]i th< (j’l at 
('Ji loist hi*’ idsii " 1 * 1 in]OTi I i (Id hnn tlit 1 iiml 

dn]Mn (I tb< ( liolas It idtd its tw k Hit ''litili 1 pipiit \ n Hip 
kia^t st of Inch I s nniiliiiit « mpiit s md nicliKltd f ( \ lou tin lur 
Isl ui(l‘ 111 1 pirt ( f tile M il u ninsiil i mil the fi’ b m Vrhij t In^o 
Rlj rapi \S(ith\ ^mi Ranii li i t li > 1 1 1 HoiMoiotu *Villi tix 
htlj) ol 111 ptHitrliil fit I (stinddl iht sup’ u.k' of tlu kholi 
Lmpiie ovd Htnpil dtit iiu • m luld Miluj'^Ji I fit eisi ,iiid 
inaiiiiihctnt Sn i (< iiiitlfs of Nnith India bmU in Hit tomi ( t i «'qii iie 
uul didosint, i talk ai n m tin i^t and 1 uiid 1 td duK full of 
passion iu<l ppt\, '■jp id fiom ( noinmdd t (. i \ on ]a\ i and 
Kanibuja l*if,dn Ifoiobodui aid Ani^koi V n piotl unit d hum tlu^ 
ninth to fh' ImUHIi tdiluiits tli spitad ol IliaMilini diltuit to 
South Last \sn, is tht niiqiit t of tlu ’ul iniiitmu pissi-<sioa of 
flu. ^aikndia Dvnist^ at Minnfii. b\ 'hijindri (holi I n the 
eleventh (tntiirv testiiu J ni the n t of the c>outlitrn Iht I 

nravidnii lultuit u is sitoroiis aid unfttind, bldidiug the 
secular and the religmiib thi* abstiait and th< l\tic<il in a happy 
sy’ithcMs I he eosnm {^landt in and iinpirson ilif > of Siva at TJadami, 
Ellon and Ele* h iiila tiuderhe tht spirit of Dravidian seulpturc The 
Gopurams, or ^ ’\a\s, of th«’ Dnvidian Icinpks, with their hycis 

of reliefs illustrating stdilar and religious srenrs, embody the con- 
ception of the immanence of the duly, while within the temples in 
the Vimanas ot iinur shrines an <olos‘al lingara'' >r east reclining 
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images of Vi§nu lying asleqj in the cosmic waters — symbols of 
God’s tiansccndence. There arc also the su])erb Siva Nafarajas. of 
which the bronze masterpieces date from the palmy days of the 
Chola Emjare. A warm and tender current of hurnan-cum-divine 
emotions, stemming from the Alvars, the itinerant ministrels of 
Hhakti who swept through South India from the seventh to the 
ninth centuries, also went into the making of many pleasing Siva and 
Krisna images, surh as Siva the lute-hohler, u' • protector of art and 
letters and Kaliya Kpsnj *lancing the serpent dance. 


The ( oniributhu of the Alvar Relipion 

The Ahar'' weie (he real harbingers of the Ramanuja-RrtmanandA 
tradition, through their str'-ssiug of divine grace and man’s bhakti, or 
ardent devotu n, as the gi<Mt wa3' of deliverance. 'I he most ceh'brated 
of them was N»umual\ar, (he author of the Tiiuviruttarn, which is 
full of burning passion for the Dnnne. 

lire Alv.ais did not rnereh stand for an ardent, sincere r^hgion; 
thev also ehallencid Bralunanism, priesthood and caste gt.ulalion. 
Against the latter K.ipil.i tint forw'ard iJk* lollowing argument: ‘In 
the various lands of tlu ( Uijms, Mhchchhas, Hfinas, Smhale.se, the 
.slender -waist ed Jonakas, ^^'nanas and ('hiiiese thne are no Brah- 
mans; but ye have vt up in this land a loui-fold division, as if it were 
an Older distinguished in piinial nature. Bv conduct are high and low 
degrees distinguished. I'he hull and the bufhilo aie unlike of kind: 
have male and female ol these two classes ever been seen to unite one 
with one another and bo'ed ollspriiig- Bill ye men, who are by birth 
all of the .;ame kind do je not sikj th.il if m;d<‘ and f( male of the 
oidt IS wliicli v'e proclaim to be dilterent unite one with one another, 
oHspting IS bom from the union? Are not the .sons of a Pulai woman 
united with a Biahrniii likewise Brahmins?' In their hymns the Alvars 
continually stressed the umveisal apphcability of Divine gi'ace to all 
creatures oi jivas, regaidlcss of (hi ir birth and station in life. Divine 
coinpas.sion, or dav'a, .mil man's self-surrender, or prapatti, were 
linked togi ther in the Alvar religion of universal redemption, which 
later became the essence of the Bhagavata Dhanna. 

God’s conde.scension to the low-bom has seldom been so elegantly 
and powerfully expressed as in the following hymn of the Alvar Periya: 

Thou did'.st not call Jum dull, or foe to life. 

Or low of caste, but piliest him; 
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On him thy kindly grace didst pour, and say: 

‘She with the shy deer’s modest glance 
Thy Iricnd is — and my brother, thine’ ; and when 
He w’otild not stay behind, for joy, 

'Thou art my friend, stay here!' thou saidst; such words 
So fit my heart that 1 have fotuid 
Thy feet, thou with the colour of the seas. 

Lord of Silratigam with its beauteous trees. 

Thou did’st not spurn the great son of the Wind 
As a]ie, and of another race, 

But, so th.it k»ve and longing greater grew 
Than i)Ci*an, thou didst Love, and s.iy, 

‘There cannoL be a recompense for all 
That thou hast done for me; I will 
Embrace thee, thou of faultless truth' ' That ^.uch 
A shining boon to me may roine. 

Longing, the lefuge of thy fett I seize, 

Lord of Siirahgaia with its beaut eous tietts. 

When gathering lotus in a beautt'ous pool 
By groves of fragrant flowers girt. 

The elephant by mighty crocodile 
Was seiz<‘d, so that its end was nigh: 

He thought upon the shelter of thy feet . . . 

Knowing the mighty wr.ith thou hadot. 

Such that the life of that beast, cruel-niouthcd. 

Was shakin. 1, too, coim to thci , 

Thy slave, the I'^fuge of 'I hy feet 1 svi/< , 

Loid of Srirahgdiu with its biouti'ous trees. 

When came a ixiison-drojiiiing, angry snake 
To thee tor refuge tenor-struck. 

Thou did’st become its refi ’v and ditLl give 
It for protection to the biul. 

Thy beauteous slave Knowing this grace thou show’dst, 

I, fearing Yama’s messengers. 

So har.•^h of speech, and thy cruelties which they, 

Fiervf nies, will do, have come to thee: 

Thy slave, the refuge oi Thy feet I seize, 

LoM of .Siirafigam with its beauteous trees. 

(Translated by Hooper) 
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Jlie ‘^rimadbhde:n^ itim wliuh was probibU romposed b( tween 
\ D qoo iDoo at K^chi tht fimous South Indian si it of inming, 
had a profound influenct on the Bhakti movtmrnt throughout the 
length and bn idth of Indii its tot d influence indtid his piobably 
been grcatci than that of the Bhag iv idgita Th( AI iha bhagd\ ata, as 
it was calhd m th< middle ages developed the Ah ii ti edition and 
stressed the insciutable transcendental iiitnn id Ciod In the hist 
dteade of this iniUenniuni alien M ihmuel ot < 'larni was bcginnmg 
his e vpeditions of plunelei end destiuclion shaking the \eiv found- 
ations of social end Sjiiptu ll hie ill the Notlll the 1 e oMlie snnts ind 
mystics w IS endmg in ‘south In hi uifl tint il tlu h uhei‘ ind 
phtlosoplurs w is comnuntnii, I he list of +lu ni\ sties wn him 
niilvir whisi diseiple \athi Muni ui lelt in V o jI i the I iinotis 
collectii 11 ol li^iinis (Pr ihandh is) that iii still lie iti el in t’l imjor 
temple s of South Inili i 

Nilln M tni -» i,i md ein A arii in ie h ai \ i w is d^- > lus s uiiil 
{.ritidsoii uid the pieruisei e>l Rlu uiu] i \isi \i ml Siui 
thcolcifiy leist d thi time their simp eeLfs d di'ie re ne mth is ei 
taon ed the unita of the feelli* id ii d m ♦hr iid nt iluiMet^eJ i 
pnsindeleitv Buel lliistn ii el f iiiiism w re i pi lie de I im Ilu 

leehiig ignndfrim lisin anel 'h e isle s\ fe i w is \ i\ i tion cr 
On the 'iite he etui I side the ]ne^^es igu i tin tine en n niilisni 
e>t the Ptu\a Mini irus't w i i iiii ii stun tli im* Sinl it iilnra is 
elev trine of Mn lehv li hold 


/ /ll Vm ll I an I /* e ss ui d D otional shi id Jidu ni i a 

It w IS in 111 s intell*etu d iliiiiau ih 1 th ten ph 1 i*- jiliet 
K in uiu] i 'TO,; ii-t/) wha hi t eibttied in tine I n in *' ml u i s 
l\< \ ll I \eh lit I it Kai < hi < \pontidi d his we M kne v t ) tine p le eit 
A isistaele nil ejudiliel nieunsiii' In evei 1 lesjeeis Aisistieh lit i 
h i .,reit'r api e dtoininv cemumporiiv imnlstliin the nuemi 
pioinnin ti insicnek nt d numisna ol ml ii Initne iiism., i> it eio< ‘ 
re ison inel iiuuitiem immiiunee inel ti inset i dnii Title P is T.e I 
kiieiwktl e hpi kneiwli lf,t rum mistical iiPintum which brip s out 
cleaih the niture ot the \hseelutt tl}iahm'’n) iinl the ulation b* 
tween the Absolute end tlu le d self const leius and etein d '■elf The 
self (jiva) IS a moele eif the Abs lutt etpiiU} flee chingtless and 
supreme (chit;, ami iijiidl, entangl d in the cl uns of kitiiia ind m 
rclatiems with gioss m ittci ( iclnt) M hen the >tlf sheets its imileness 
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and mutability — and this it can only do as a result of intense spiritual 
yearning, as felt by the mystics, such as Nammalvar, whom Ram- 
anuja adores, and as enjoined in the Visnupurana, on which he, in 
contrast to Sankara, leans so much — it finds its real home in the 
Absolute. In such an adventure of the soul, treading the path of 
devotion and surrender (prapatti), God helps. For God is redeniptive 
Love, and pines for union with jiva. Thus the limited and ignorant self 
rises into its essential infinitude and omniscience, and Truth and 
Goodness become realised in every human act of love, sharing and 
service. 

Ramanuja’s theory of the transformation (Parinania) of Brahman 
into the reality of the world, in contrast to Safikara’s theory of 
illusory manifestation, is based on the prior teachings of Tafika, 
Dramida, Gnhadeva, Kapaidim, and Bharuchi. The Vis<.stadvaita 
owes a great debt also to Katha Muni and Alavandar, his grandson, 
w'h(j assimilated the P.andiaratra into the Alvar tradition of the 
South. It is th'‘ fair fruit of the marriage between the ancient Rhaga- 
vatism of the North and the mystical ecstcisy'^ of the Alvars of the 
S«)u1h. He.ro Vedanta coniemirlation or dhyana. and devotion or 
bhakti merge. Vasudeva is the imier self of the self, in the form. 
‘T am tliec, thtni holy Divinity, and thou art myself’, 'fhe I^vara of 
Sankara Vedanta, holy and perfect, is transformed fronr the ruler into 
the redeemer, whose compassion (kripa) cancels karma. Brahman 
assumes the dual forms of Law and T,ove (Narayana and Sri), and is 
also Beauty (Bhuvana-su.idaia) and Goodness. That which is l)e\’'^nd 
incarnates himself as Love in human form, to satisfy his longing for 
union with the finite creature wh • is his very self (Mahatman). With 
reference to the assertion of the Bhagavad Gita, 'Ncble are they all 
(the four orders of doers of righteousness), but the man of knowledge 
(jfiana) I deem my very self’, Ramanuja in his commentary on the 
Gita asks what the nature of this knowledge is, and answ'ers thus: 
‘My very life depends mi Him. If it be asked how, the reason is that 
just as Th; cannot live without ire. His Highest Goal, I cannot live 
without Him'. Wretched, forlorn man, caught up to God by his 
bhakti-cum-jnana, becomes His fellow-worker in aiding mankind to 
regain freedom. Mankind is finally embraced in etenial collective 
ecstasy and bliss. This is undoubtedly a moie positive demand for 
service and 1 ‘e than SaAkara’s doctrines of transcendence and 
illusion (Maya). 
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The DemoctatihaUon of Vatsi^avism 

Moralitj m the Stinkaia-Vtdanta suflers owing to the system's 
inadequate allowance lor the imperfections and evils of the umverse, 
Tliesc demand not the Absolute that cioates the world and man and 
abandons them to then fate*, but one who wishes, unpels and loves. 
Ram^uja’s doctiine stiesscs not the notion of an abstract Pure 
Being, but its attributes ot Goodness and ^ luty to an infinite 
Degree fSigum I4^ara) and it lejcets Sankii I’s doctiine of Maya, 
which neithei gives scope for the mcre\ and redeeming love (k|ipa) of 
God (livaia) in tins sinful world, noi for the ardent vo irning, ee stasy 
and ]oy of the mystics (bhakti) hrorn the moi.il \ii wpennt the con- 
ception of (jod as the inner e ounselloi and censoi ( tntar^anun), and 
the liw of k.imia, embodying the Divine will and jmipose, which 
cannot be se*! .iside even in the midst of the iinivcisal pioresscs of 
destruetion and cieation constitute a call to nghte ousness of the self 
Bhakti oi pripatti becomes m itself the fniitioii ot a righteous and 
eiisciplined life m which God s compassiein is i perennial support and 
inspiiation hioin the lehgious viewpoint (loJ as Puie Fisscifee is 
siipt'rscdi (1 h\ a (lod who \oiu hsates his ft llowship to man as pait of 
hisspoit incl desire (Ilia) i loving and jiisf Loid whose supie'nic status 
man < an cl inn and attain for < termty I lom the sexial vie w^point, the 
notion of (lod s immanence in ^ill g«»od md noble human cltoit, bv’ 
whomsotvi r it ni ly be iindt rtaken, fosie is an mtiiute soe lal goodwill 
and tolerance llui break down the various boundorit's e)f caste ind 
sect and biulcl up a religious hate mil \ elcdie it« el to love, service and 
shanng In his Sii bhasya Riminuja mentions 1Ii< following seven 
sadhanas as aids to the perfection of man and Ins devotion to God 
disc nmmation ^\Iveka), detachment (vmioki), the piietice id 
meditation (abh\asa|, scivice (kiiya), the am< heiiation ot fellow- 
cifvtures (kdvana), optimism (anavasaela), and non-exaltation 
^uiniddhaisi) Ihus Karnanuji’s \edanta, or knowhdge, oi Biah- 
man b« comes idintical with ceaseUs^ striving and shanng ViSi§- 
t3.dvaita is int .rally carm'st, rtbgiously stming and socially 
(gaht.inan 

Ram«nu)a 'vas not oi 1\ a pnifound ])hiloso])hcr, but also a spiritual 
leadei of gua^" courage ind iibcial social outloe»k. Like ^iankaia, he 
made a tom eif tin North, visiting Ikniias, Ay'oelhva Dvaiaki,, 
J.igannath <md Badari, anel had ehsputalions with the Buddhists, at 
Baiiara^ anel Jagannath Rctuiiiing to Siiraftg.un he divided Siouth 
India into seventy -four eliouscs undci lay aihilrvas, m order to 
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propagate the ViSistadvaita doctrines. Owing to persecution by the 
Chola emperf'r he had to live in the Hoysala kingdom for about 
twent}' years, in the course of winch he built several irrigation tanks, 
monasteries and temples, including the temple of Mailcotc (Dak^iija 
Badarikasraina, north of Seriugapatani), which the Panchamas were 
privileged to enter once a year to oflcr tluir worship. There is a 
tradition that he brought the image of Ramapriya (Kp§na) with his 
Muslim bride to Mailcote fromDelln with the assistance of the untouch- 
ables. All this is in keeping with his broadmindedness and sense of 
social justice. His biographers stress that he rose above Ccisle and had 
uon-Brahman disciples, such as Pillai and Uiarteavillidasa. Without 
provoking socifd unrest, VaisniAism was to some e^tent denucra- 
tisod in the South ns a result of Ramanuja’s intluonce, through the 
study and ihssemiu.ilhm oi the Prabandhas in Tamil, the institution 
of temple hstivals, and tlie permission given to non-Brahinans to 
adopt (he raste marks and habits of liie of the Vaisna\as. and to the 
Panchamas the nght ol cntiy to at lc.ist one ti'miile ol tjod. 


The J' ninth Creof Reformation Led hv Rdnulnanda 

Rrun.inuja, the loader of the philosophit al mi>\enunt that ^tre.ssed 
the leality of the world and th'- eternal self, as distinct from both the 
embodied sell and the Biahmin, was followed hv Ins younger con- 
Umporarv Nimharka (w. o thed in about lit*.:), Madhv.i (i.ioo-i..;5), 
Lokacharya (121 ^), and W'd.lnta Deiika (126S i. }(»()), llie year 1300 
saw Mu^llm ixuver spieading gie luaUy to the South, with the usual 
tab ol pluiHlor and nim. Malik Kafur’s ix|« lition to the Deccan, 
which (‘nded in .\.l>. 131 1, led to the dileal of the Yad.iva dynasty of 
Dcogiii and the Hojsala dviiaiitv of JMvsore, the plunder of the 
Malabar and Coromandal coasts, the de&fructioii of temples, an 1 the 
seizure of gold, jewels and w'oinen. The i'l'jloso}ihors Lokiehaiya and 
Vedanta DeSika themselves had •' fly for their lives during Muslim 
vandalism and nuis.s.icre. A mosiiuo w’as buiM at Adam's bridge; and 
Sriraiigam, where so manv Vaisnava saints had lived and Ramanuja 
taught, was pillaged 111 i.jjti. 

By A.t>. i3<io till* whole of Indii had experienced Mmslim devasta- 
tion and oulr 'e; but that year witnessed in the South the birth of 
Ramananda ^c. i29tj--t4io), who initiated in Northern India a 
socio-religious movement resembling in many respects the Buddhist. 
It broke down caste barriers and religioits ritualism, admitt^'d to 
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discipleship persons of dll dassts and comniunitits without distinc- 
tion, and cmplojed Iht icmxculais to piopigate lh( faith Wc may 
also ufir in this connection to the dexelopment of \lri ‘>iivism in 
the South founded by Bisa\n, Piime Minister to i Jam king who 
r<novit(d th( Suvi cult b\ infusing into it i \if,orous spint ind 
pnetK <d common si nsc iiid n ahsm he stn s-.< d thi dignity ot m mu il 
labour and the \oc itions of hfe, abolished caste distinctions and g ivo 
equal status to women Basasa founded in about \ d ti6o an 
institution called Su iniibhivi Mindapi or the House ot Spirituil 
Fxpentnct Both his eloctrines and the institution ire obviou 1\ the 
reaction of SaiMsm to the spri id iiid prose l\t is it ion ol Isl>ni But 
it was neitln r Bas a i nor his great cldi i eontempoian Runanuj i 
but Rimrmaiidi who initiatid what we inai cdJ tlu roiuth (iieat 
Rcfoimition, dtepei iiidnunefii re lehing in its inline nee on the hfe 
eif the common nun in Indi i th in Sankara s riind Re foimation fhe 
1 itte r touched onl^ the lung*, of the Indiar pojmlilion •^ln upper 
intillictuil striti the schools of high philosoplo md tlu s* its of 
Siii'krit leaning The impulsion et tlu lourtli (iit il Keloiuntion 
emu from the South to the subjugiti el u <1 distiuted Veitli 
\ ci<-lf less Hindu pi osflitisin nuncmuit wlueh prodnci I si me of 
India s Imtst m\ sties iiul diiotces lioni th< lowtst i i ti •. \. is her 
best rejoinder to Islam wliieh v isette tin^. eonitisi ms b^ < mku n 
bribe r\ ind tlu distnbution of Muslim food in tiiius ol fatnmi is 
Will IS b\ tlu preaching eif thi Mmlim simts me’ dnmes i dtend 
throii'lioiit *h< It iisth indbreieltli if ilu cenintn 

Til u Mill u who llourisLeil m the I''mil 1 inel ihIoh ilu luv^iiimng 
ot this milleiiniuni eleclired thit there isont ciste in 1 onh tint (lod 
\ unniih ir eibstivcel tint e iste c innot mde one hi, 1 oi low onl\ 
the kiiowled ( ol (lod e m e iigenderth it liMinetum flu Sin im\stir 
Pittakinar lonw,(e] for the biotherhood e>f tlu lininan t lei 

\Mu-n sh dl our r ice bi om icit biotluiluuxl 
I nbroken b\ the lir lIin^ ot cisti 
^^hl< h K ipili in e iih dais witlistoo 1 

And might that men onci iveie in tinu'i on < pit 

A inistieal einentilum of Hindu faiths a social ipalitanan move 
mrnt ind the elcieloiiminl of m macular literatures e ich of these 
was associated with tbe* te icliiiigs of Rimuiandi ind Kabir m 
Northern Ineiii, of Nainieleva and bis sueccssois m Maliirastra, and 
of Chaitanya ind his eliseiph s m H asle in Tndi i fei these movements 
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Nanak and his successors added m the Punjab pohtical integration, 
the welding together of the Sikh community thiough martyrdom and 
sacnfice It is not without significance that when Ram^anda, the 
leader of the hourth Rtforra ition, \v.is going about on pilgrimage 
thiough India, starting from Mailcote m Vijajimagara (where more 
than two centunts before Ramanuja ha«l tlnown open the gat>*s of the 
temples of Kamajinya to the Panchamas), and acquinng the ex- 
penonce among men of difierml cistes and (ommmnties that led to 
his bold dtpaituie ol admitting degraded elisses to full religions 
equ^dity and t(» the" lonn.ition ot a ereed capable f)l e xintssing Hindu 
and Muslim dciotion alike, the kiageloin of Vijajan.'gaia was being 
founded the sole bulwark of Hindii resist me e to Muslim 

ad\ancr in South India for the ne\t time Knlurus The seieio- 
rehgieius inoMmtnl and the {.oliiie il mtieration wtic leintem- 
poraneous, nieliibit ible pi oof of the cenius and vitality of Hindu 
cultuic 111 the so called eliik age’ of Indian lust 01 


Ih ami Soiial Svnthe'^is of Ramaminda 

lln 1 o'lith till it Rifoinution 01 sejcio u hgioiis ie\olulion, 
giivluill\ sjiieid uid intlufnceel ttu Noith, froiii M»iliaiaetri to 
Hill ind fuini the Pnajtd) l«y i)nssi Kaniaiiandi, who mu be 
i( eu(!ul s the louiit nil hi id of in ist 1 1 tin icligious inovtiiunl * of 
Noithcin Indii+in Iite n tlu eight eiitti (enfur\ and who biou„ht 
into till 11 mibit the eoinnioii pi ojili of the land should be consideied 
as oni ol the j. leatest tigni' s m In ban lieloii and eultuic I tom the 
South he imbibed thi tn\-.tiialde otion of the lainil saints u id the 
Vi 4 ista.d\ uta eloctrm ot ab«''>lute ‘■elf-suinndei (piapitti) and 
leliaiiec upon (lod s iiueniptive lo\t and go >dniss But he pienested 
against Soiitheni caste ortlioe’oxv, which would neit admit vhe 
SuJiaN to id'gioiii education, let alone t • n Inrious (i)ualU\ and 
brotlieihood foi in the dxseiplim ^ Ramanuja these idi iBwiie not 
triiisl did into pnetice Healsonp uhatedthebaiiencinmoniahsm 
of till Miniani a Seliool and tin Vedie way of life, whieli lie lound to 
be an inai iiionisin 11 In loiiiti*enth ei ntnu Paithasaiathi Mi^ra s 
works on the Is iima Mimam''a an ’ Sasanailiaiva’*- coinmcntaiy ein 
the Vf das arc d grc.it inter e'st Nor was he rnneh conccnicd with 
the conservati <ii of tin scKwl order and the nguiation of caste, 
family and mairiatre which were' bung stiei-sed lu the famous 
e onte mjiorary bmarta>, such as Madh\avhai\a ot Vijaj anagara. 
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KuUuka of Bengal and Cha^^^vara of Mithim. Buddhism, vrith its 
later Timtrika accretions, had begun its rapid decline, although 
Rim^anda is said to have had disputations with the Buddhists at 
Banaras and Govardhana. He must have seen during his great 
pilgrimage through the country the ruin and devastation wrought by 
the Muslims in such holy cities as Mathura, Prayaga, and Banaras; 
and also how conversion to the Islamic social democracy must have 
appealed to the Hindu masses. 

Ramwanda’s S3mthesising genius responded fully to the critical 
situation of Hindu religion and culture His basic way of approach was 
that of Bhakti, the gospel being broadcast among the masses in the 
vernacular, which replaced Sanskrit as the medium of preaching and 
discourse. Bhakti in this case was the adoration of Rama, who in 
Hmdu legend and worship did not have the peculiar local and erotic 
association that Kpsna had in the social context of Mathurfl and 
Veindavana. which might not have been acceptable to the Muslims. In 
fact the rehabilitation of Kainaism, with its exaltation of the noble 
and righteous life of the Avatora. god and king among men, played an 
important role in the reconciliation of Hinduism and Islam. R^a- 
rajya, or the Kingdom of the Lord, was the state R^Snanda sought 
to establish on earth, on the true foxmdations of theism, kingship, 
social equality, strict monogamy and a sturdy disciphnc of the 
people. 


The Ilymm and Songs of Heresy and Equality 

The Ramanandi movement gradually proliferated into three 
branches. The major branch was R^aite, another was Kp^i^aite, 
and the third, under the leadership of Kabir and other Nirguna 
Santas, pieferrcd a combination of the Vedantic conception, Advaita 
or Vi&§tadvaita, with the Yoga and meditation on the chakras, etc., 
of the Natha and Sahaja traditions, a combination that held greater 
appeal for Muslim devotees and Hindu outcasts. The teaching and 
the preaching were transmitted through vernacular hymns and 
songs, composed in thousands by mystics, saints and poets, including 
several women. Ramananda and his first band of disciples resembled 
in this respect Luther and his companions, who led the Protestant 
movement in Europe by preaching and composing hymns in the 
vernaculars. An ecclesiastic adherent of the Papacy complained in 
Europe that the people were singing theniselve.s into heresy. In India 
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the heresy was similarly disseminated far and wide, the various 
vernaculars being Gujcrati, Marathi, Hindi and Bengali. No less 
significant for the mass movement was the stress laid on social and 
religious fraternity and on com])assiun and charity. Social equality 
and the complete abolition of ancient prejudices in respect of caste 
and sex were distinctive features of the religious order of R^iaites 
or Bairagis that Ramananda founded. One of Ramananda's oft- 
quoted teachings is, ‘Let no one ask a man's caste or with whom he 
eats. If a man shows love to Ilari, he is Hari’s own'. Men and women 
of ever}’ caste luid citt'd could gain admittance to this ascetic order, 
and could share their meals as well <is pray together, llic restitution 
of the Kingdom of the Lotd (Rama-iajya) on earth rests on certain 
cardinal social reforms purifying the individual and so(*iety, viz., 
castt'lessness and rtjmdiation of sacerdotalism in society, monog- 
amy in family life, and the piuitication of the body and self-suirendcr 
to the God of Love and Righteousness in the life of contemplation. 


The Outcast Apostles of the Hainigl Order 

According to tradition Bhakti originated in the Drat'i^a land; 
Ramrmanda brought it to the North; and Kabir spr^'ad it to the 
seven coni ments and nine divisions of tlie world. For the fust time in 
Hindu religious Instoiy' a religions older was establkshed that threw 
open its doois not only i tUe twicc-bom (dvija) but also to the 
lowest castes, and to women, ^aiikara, Ramanuja, Nuubaika and 
Matlhva taught in Samskrit; Ranrnanda and his band ol disciples 
preached m the veinarulars durii j their tours in N ufhein India. 
Tlic variety of castes from w'hich Ramananda's apostles were recruited 
is notewotthy. There were the cobbler Ravidasa, the Muslim weaver 
Kabir, the barber Sena, the Rajput Pipa, and the J.at peasant 
Dhanna, and acvoral Brahmans who oiiginally belonged to the 
Ramanuja order .and left it with Ramananda. His first band of 
apostles probably included also a butcher, Sadna, who made use of 
the Saligiaina .stone (symbol of Visnu) for weighing meat, a chamar 
Raidas, and two worar u, Padmavati Surasnri and the wife of Sura- 
surananda. Besides these twelve or thirteen first disciples he had 
several others 1 longing mainly to the lower castes, including the 
prostitute Ganga. The important position Ramananda assigned to 
women by designating two of them as his apostles was of the greatest 
social sigmhcance. 
w 
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The Rise and Spread of Sufism 

The Bhavi§ya P»irai)ia ranarks that owing to the influence of 
Ramananda many Mlechchhas, or Muslims, had become Vai§navas, 
‘with the tulsi rosary on their necks, the name of R&ma on their 
tongues and the Vaisnava insignia on their foreheads’. They were 
called sarnyogis, or ‘the re-united’, and established themselves near 
Ayodhya. The Muslun saints and mystics who were going among the 
masses with their simple monotheism and creed of .social and religious 
equality now found they had effective rivals among the Hindu 
proselytisers. An intense spiritual consciousness, aroased among both 
the Hindus and the Muslims, nurtured a m-w band of Muslim Sufis 
on one side and of Hindu Bhaktas, free* men of God and lovers of 
humanity, on the other. The following song composed by Ramananda, 
which is incoriiorated in the Adi Granth of the Sikhs, and which 
seems to be the only one of his to be preserved, reveals a profound 
similarity between his attitude and that of the Sufi saints. 

‘■WTiere shall I gO'' The music and the festivity are in i«y own 
house. My heart does not wish to move. My mind has folded its wings 
and is still. One day my heart was filled to overflowing, and I had an 
inclination to go with sandal and other }M*rfmnes to ofier my worship 
to Brahman. But the guru (teacher) levealed that Brahman was in 
my own heart. Wherove»‘ I go I see only water and stones (wor- 
sMpped); but it is Thou who hast filled them all with Thy presence. 
They all seek Thee in vain among the Vedas. If Thou art not to be 
found here, we must go and seek Thee there. My own true guru. 
Thou hast put an end to all my failures and illusions. Blessed art 
Thou. Ramananda is lost in his Master, Bralunan. Tt is the word of 
the guru that destroys ali the million bonds of action’. 

The Sufi movement developt'd and spread in India in this epoch, 
acting as a bridge between Hindu and Muslim religious thought and 
practice. Its springs were varied and complex. Islam had its own 
mystical way; but its eaily contact with Christianity, Gnosticism and 
Neo-platonism, as well as with Hindu Bhagavatism, wore no doubt 
formative factors in the development of Sufism. In Persia the Sufi 
movement included several celebrated poets, such as Sadi, Riimi and 
Hafiz, who were influenced by Hindu monistic pantheism and de- 
veloped an artistic religious s)mibolism and imagery for human-cum- 
divine love. Sufi metaph3rbical notions bear the distinct impress of 
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Hinduism. Thus the conception of Fana is derived from the notions 
of Brahmcui and Nirvana. The Sufi utterance T am the Truth’ echoes 
the Vedanlic dictum ‘Thou art That’ (Tat tvamasi). The Sufis 
borrowed also Hindu Yogic breathing exercises (Pasi anfas), methods 
of meditation, and the repetition of mantra (zikar). The development 
of Sufism in India is usually associatc'd with the foimdation of the 
Chisti order in ii<)3 by Muinuddin Chisti (1142-1236) in Delhi, and of 
the Suhrawardi order by Bahauddin Zakriya Multani (1169-1266) 
in Multan. 


The Inter min fjing of Bhakti and Sufi Dodrine^ and Practices 

It was after the Bhakti movement had spread far and wid* in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that the Sdfi hxilh was transfonned 
and popul.nised by borrowings Irom mystical d»>votion.ilism ami the 
Natlia and S<)lia|<i y('ga traditions; and at the same time it influenced 
se\ Tal Hindu dissi'iitiiig sects. Threi important Suhstk orders were 
founded in the fifteenth century, the Madaii ox I’wajsi 01 del by 
Badmddin Sh<ih Madar of Makanpur, U.P. (died 1436), the Qadri 
order by Muhammad Gilani of I’ch (1482-1517), and the Naqash- 
bandi order by Muhammad Baqi Billah of Delhi (died i8o^), which 
attracted a large number of Muslims and convex ts. There was a con- 
siderable interchange of .spintual love iinageiy <iud meditative 
practices amongthe vario - Hindu sects and Siifislic ordcis, esiieci.ally 
in the period of Mughal religious tolenition Irom Babar to Akbar, 
which encouraged a good deal of • ultural and religious acc miinoda- 
tion and compromise. Sufism w'as ilso introduci d into Indian litera- 
ture b}' such famous loinantic Muslim writers in Hindu as Mulla 
Uaud (c. 1440), Kntban (c. 1500), Mafijhan. Javasi (1540). and Usman 
(1613). It w’as thes*' ‘romantics’ who biought the passion and 
symbolism of Majmi and Laila’s love and desolation into Indian 
poetry and religion. Kabir’s asso -’'ttion with the SOR faqirs was a 
contributorj' hictor in the adoption and subsequent populaiitv of 
the Persian love sjunbolisni as the mode of appioacli to the l)i\ine. 

The Indian variety of Sufism wsis moulded by the intimate contact 
of the Muslim saints both with the Yoga asceticism of the Natha and 
Sahaja tradP'" s and with the dominating intense love of the 
personal deity of the Vai§iaava stet, which went back to ancient 
Bhagavatism. As the Muslim power gradually consolidated itself, 
the even tenor of the life of the common pt ople was left undisturbed. 
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Conversions to Islam became common among the lower social strata 
owing to caste disabilities and other social handicaps, and to the 
prospect of exemption from the jiziya, from distress during famines, 
and from enslavement during wars. But this did not seriously disturb 
the social fabric; for the converts avoided beef-eating and the re- 
marriage of widows and generally conformed to the Hindu way of 
living. The Hindu population paid their homage to Muslim faqtiirs 
and saints, went on pilgrimage to the tombs of pirs, and worshipped 
with the Muslims at common shrines to avert epidemic disease or 
agricultural calamity, disasters that affected Hindus ainl Muslims 
equally in the \'illages. Both Hindu and Muslim orthodoxy no doubt 
looked askance at these practices; but the dissenthig spints of both 
religions, the Hindu Bhaktas and Baitagis and the Muslim Sufis and 
Faquirs, took upon themselves the t.isk of breaking down barriers 
of caste and religion, and preaching an intense love oi God that 
transcended the race limits within which Hinduism and Islam were 
virtually confined. Tlie Sufi doctrines of Iblani and the Bhakti 
doctrines of Hinduism thus mingled harmoniously on Indian soil. 

Just as It is impossible to trace in the Adina mosque at Paiidsa , the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, the Sona Maspd and the Qadam Rasul at Gaur, 
and the Hindola and Jahaz Malials at Mandu what is Hindu and what 
is Muslim art and crattsmanship, sr too it is impossible to distinguish 
between the Hindu and Muslim elements in the hymns of such Hindu 
saints as Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, Dadu and Mitabal, and such 
Sufis as Sachal, Shah Latif and Guru Aijuna. It is the religious 
dissenters of the middle ages, Bhaktas and Sufis, who through their 
eclectic teachings and devotional ccstasie.-. have largely fashioned the 
religious faith and di votion of modem India. A teliable estimate is 
that two third-s of the Indian Muslim'! are under the influence of one 
or other of the Siifi orders. 'I'he outer shell of religion diodes sects and 
communities: Silfisni and Bhakti, on the other hand, which constitute 
the mystical core or essence of Islam and Hinduism, have been firm 
and essential binders of the two cultures through the chequered 
course of their political relations. 


The Eclectic Teachings of Kabir, Dddu and Nanak 

Three famous eclectic figures shine in Indian religious history, viz., 
Kabir, Dadu and Nanak, all belonging to the Rarnanandi tradition; 
they boldly sought to fuse Hinduism and Islam, and obtained a vast 
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following among the masses of both the Hindu and Muslim popu- 
lation. All three equally attempted to purge faith of superstition and 
ritual. In Kabir (1410-1518) the Ramanandi, the Gorakhnathi and 
Sufi traditions mingled in the making of a tolerant, eclectic and 
profound spirit, who held all institutional religion to be an empty 
show, strongly denounced caste, sectarianism, iienance and forms of 
observance and sought the Reality by direct m3retical intuition 
(Sahaja): ‘God is in every man’s Iw'art if the tnith be known’. ‘The 
Mussalman's is one God, whereas Kabir’s is all-pervading’. Kabir 
thus differs from the orthodox monotheism of Islam. He writes: 

‘O servant , where <iost thou seek M« ^ 

Lo, I am beside Thee. 

I am neither in temple nor in mosque, 

I am neither in Kaalia noi in Kailaia; 

Neither am 1 in rites and ceiemonies, nor in Yoga or 
renunciation. 

If thou art a true seeker, thou shall seek Me at ona*, 

Thou shalt meet Me in a moment of time'. 

Dadu (1544-1600), the saint of Ahmedabad, was a cotton-weaver 
by caste and a Kahir-printlii. He travelled widely in Noithcm India, 
meeting the Emperor Akbar on one occasion. In him profoimd mysti- 
cal insight and poetic vision blend(*d hatmoniously to produce some 
of the most precious gems of the voild’s ri'ligious poftrv. It i*- noti’- 
worthv that he could compose m Hmdi, Sindhi, Gujerati, M.invaii, 
Marathi and Persian. He cries: 

'Maiden, heaiken to the tait of m\ agony' 

1 am restless without my lieloved 
As the fish tosses about without water, 

I find no repo.se without my Beloved. 

In my yearning desire foi my Belovid, 1 bn ak into song 
day and night ; I pour out '*i', wues like a singing bird. 

Alas! ^\’ho will bring me to my Beloved? 

Who will show me His path and console ray heart? 

Dadu cries: O Lord, let me see Thy face even for a 
moment and be blesseill’ 

Nanak (1469 -1538) was the founder of Sikhism in the Pirajib. He 
seems to have met Kabir when he was only twenty-seven, and was 
familiar with his hymns, which aie still sung by the Sikhs daily. All 
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his life he valiantly sought to purge Hinduism and Islam of their 
bigotry, suivistition and formalism. He laid as much emphasis on 
the one-ness of God as Truth (Sat-iri AkSla — God is True) and of the 
frateinily of men, as on noble and righteous living — ^the social 
virtues of dignity of labour, chanty, and sharing. His mdictment of 
form and ritual at the cost of inwardness is apparent m the following 
hymns addressed to .i Muslim* 

‘Make kindness thy Mosque, sincerity thy prayer -car jiet, 

What is just and lawful thy Quran, 

Modesty thy circumcision, civility thy fasting; 

So shalt thou be a Mussahnan. 

There are fivt jirayers, hve times for praver, and five names for 
them: 

The first should lx.* tnith, the second what is right, 
the thud chantv m God's name, 

The touith good intentions, the tilth the praise and 
gloiy t»f (rod'. 

Tlie jirofonnd love and devotion he mspircil among Hindus .md 
Muslims alike is revealed bj their disputing alter his death whether 
he should be cit mated or buried. But aa in the case of Kabli, the 
corpse vanished, and in its j'Lice there weu* only fresh flowers. 


The Modification of Islamic Theism 

In the teachings of Kubir, Iladu and Naiiak, we find on the on<“ 
hand the breaking down of the austerity and impersonality of Islamic 
theism, and on the other a vehement jirotest against Hmdu sacer- 
dotalism, polytheism and caste, encouraging the fusion of the two 
cc'mmunities. Equallv .significantly, both Kabir and Nanak came into 
direct contact with the Gorakhnath tradition and also drank deep 
from the undefiled w'elJs of the Siifi movement. We here encounter the 
ancient essential sjurit of Hinduism, toleianl and catholic, always 
seeking to establish the most unlimited extension of the religious 
community; not a spiiit of defeatism in the face of the foreign con- 
queror and his prosclytisation. 

The Bhakti movement came from the Tamil land to the North 
through the Great Reformation of Ramananda and gradually 
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spread in the course of the fourteenth century, during his lifetime, 
and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In its original home in 
the South devotional mysticism never became anything like a mass 
movement of social and religious freedom and equality, promoting 
dignity of action without distinction of caste and status, and bringing 
in its wake a phenomenal development of popular literature, as it did 
in the North. This was because, under the glonous aegis of the 
Vijayanagara Empire, the South was more or less immune from 
Muslim aggression and the disintegrating influence of Islam. In the 
North, however, Bhakti was not an expression of national defeatism 
01 escapism but a great democratic upsurge, an awakening of 
dynamic religious life; not onl}’ was it able to meet effectively the 
religious and social challenge of Islam, but it also strengthened the 
dissenting creed of ctufisni within the bosom of Islam bv modifying 
its uncompromising monotheism and racialism. 



CHAPTI R XVIll 


TUP EClbCliriSM AND HUMANISM 
OF MlIGHAl CIJLTURI AND ART 


Islamic Culture in the Provincial 1 oams 

Tn I Twiko Alghan invaders weic ihc lirst to plant tlu b inner of the 
Ctescent on Indian soil Some of their rulcts at Delhi veu* enlightened 
despots, and some ruthless truants, but all wtn leligious Ingots 
and iconodasts Undii the lutko-\fgb.m rteune inin^ Hindu 
temples and Buddhist monastcncs wire r.ued to thi ground Even .it 
its height, however, Delhi did not reprt s* nt the true ( ultnre of Islam 
111 India. During the rtign of the Tiighluqs, .is its auth()nt\ maikcdlv 
declmtd m the face of Hindu lesistaute, the rontre of Islamic ci\ ilira- 
tion migialed from Dtlhi to J vuiii ur, G.iui, Ahmed ib.id and Mandu 
m the htteenth centurv In thest various Muslim kingdoms, tlu re w as 
a great nvnal of art, architecture .md Ir arniiig, based on a spilhesis 
of Hindu tradition and Muslim cultm-e This was possible because the 
Afghans in spite of their iiouotlasfic ztal, wen no strangciis to the 
Indian life, Gandhara having fonmd an intigial [lut ol various 
Indian cnipiies m difiercnl ipixhs 


The Blending of Saraicntc and Hindu Iiadiiious in 
ArUiihitme 

In Delhi, tin .lu hitectuie of the blave and Khilji pi rif>ds, in such 
buildings as the famous Qutb MiniU, the J,nnadt Khan.i Ma>>]id, the 
Nizaniuddin Anliy.i Darg.ih and the Alai Darwaza, reveals a pre- 
dominance of Islvmic influences. Yet we find Hmdu art motifs, 
temple bells and cham&, on the massive pillars of the Qutb mosque, 
and its screen of arches also bears Hindu mfluenccs The earliest 
Muslim city of India, the first among the seven Muslun cities of Delhi, 
.shows .111 unmistakable iiitemiixtnre of Hindu and Sar iconic tradi- 
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tions and techniques in art and architecture. But in the provinces 
the blend surer, more discriminating and more creative; and 
regional styles bear the impress of Indian genius rather than foreign 
influence. This has been stressed by Sir John Marshall, who traces 
the development in the Turko-Afglian period of new 'Indian' styles 
of architecture which are distinct in every region, such as Bengal, 
Bijapur, Gujarat and Malwa. ‘At Jaunpur and in the Deccan’, he 
observes, 'the local styles enjoyed greater a-scendancy, while in 
Bengal the conquerors not only adopted the fashion of building in 
brick, but adorned their structures wath chiselled and moulded en- 
richments frankly imitated from Hindu prolotype.s’. So, too, in 
Western India they appropriate<l almost without modification the 
beautiful Gujarat style, which has yielded some of the finest buildings 
of medieval India; and in Kashmir they did the same wit n tlie striking 
wooden architecture, which miust have long been prevalent in that 
part of the Himalayas. The Adina Masjid built at Pandua, and the 
Sona Masjid and the Qadam Rasul at Gaiir, tlu> Janii Masjid in 
Alanedabad, and the Hindola and Jahaz Mahals in Mandu are some 
of the best specimens of Indian architerture, rharacteriscd by a 
judicious blending of grandeur and massiveness of structural form, 
derived from Islamic influence, with the beauty, finish, and refine- 
ment of Hindu decorative motifs and designs; the two being skilfully 
dovetailed by Hindu architects and craftsmen. The dome of the 
mostjiie becomes chararteristically Hindu, descended from the 
ancient Buddhist stujia < *id J)ravidian temple, while the grouud-i>ian 
echoes the symbolic Hindu scheme of pancha-iatna. The decoration 
of the Pinal'S and capitals of t’ e mosque with flower ]H‘tals and 
tenilrils also shows a characteris'ic blend of I’ ‘rsiar and Hindu art 
motifs. The Hindu style of anhitecture gradually won its freedom 
and creative initiative in R,ijputana and Central India from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, revealing at once a remarkable 
harmony of massiveness and linoarism in .tiuctuie and delicacy and 
romantic fervour in ornamentetJon. Hanging balconies, latticed 
windows, projecting cornices or oaves, aiiy pavilions and gilded 
cupolas in huge forts and palaces with lofty ramparts, set against a 
background of jagged hills, from Bikaner and Amber to Gwalior and 
Datia, s>Tnbolise the romantic and adventurous spirit of the Rajput 
race. 
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The Inauguration of the ‘Hindustani’ Phase 

In the kingdom of (iaur, under the Iliyas Shah d5masty, there was 
a good deal of <imity and co-operation between the Muslim rulers and 
theii Hindu subjeUs, which had a marked effect on both the adminis- 
tration and the geiM'ral tenor of social life. Hindus were appointed to 
the highest offices of state by Sultan Husain Shah. Like Rupa and 
Sanatan in Bengal, there was Medini Rai in M '.wa, appointed by the 
Maslim ruler. In the Muslim states of Bijapur and Golkunda, too, 
Hindus held the liighest positions. Marriages between Hindus and 
Muslims of the ruling strata were not unknown in this period, and 
they promoted the mingling of the di\Trgcnt cultures. The climax of 
this intermingling and the inauguration of a liberal, pro-Hindu 
policy was reached in Bengal, when Adil Shah Sur selected his chief 
minister and commander, Himu, a Hindu, to lead the national 
resistance against the Mughals in a.d. 1556. It was in this social 
rlimate of Hindu and Moslem rajiprochement that literature and the 
fine arts ptogreasod rajiidly towards the distinct ‘Hindustani’ phase 
in Northern India. In Gaur several tr.insIations of the RainS^'ana 
and the M<diribharata from Sanskrit into Bengali were undertak<*n 
at the instance of the Sultans, who engaged srliolars for this i>uqx)sc. 
Mention ma’v be made of the t ransLitions of the Mahabharata 
produced uiidiT the p.itronagc of Sultan Nusrat Shah, Paragal Khan, 
general to Sultan Hussain Shah, and Chuti Khan, Governor of 
Chittagong. .Similarly, the Bhagavata was translated from Sanskrit 
into Bengali at the instance of Sultan Hussain Shah. The well-known 
Bengali version of the Ramayaria by Kritlivasa, which is lead widely 
even today, was produced under the patronage of ‘a king of Gaur’. 


The Fusion of Persian and Sanskrit Themes and Techniques 
in Vernacular LiU'rature. Amir Khrusrau, the Parrot 
0} India 

Babar, the tounder ot the Mughal dynasty in Delhi, characterised 
the contemporaiy Hindii-Muslim rapprochement in litemture, 
architecture, music, dress and manners as ‘the Hindustani mode’. 
Its famous harbinger in literature in the fourteenth century was 
Amir Khusrau, who was called ‘the parrot of India’ by Alauddin 
Khilji. He was bom in Patiala, his father being a Turk and his 
mother a Rajput (Pawal). He wrote in Persian, Hindi and Urdu; 
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Urdu meaning literally the 'camp dialect', which combines Hindi 
and Persian. Among Khustau's many romances the most successful 
was that in which he utilised, not the Persian stories that were so 
superbly used by Nizami, but Indian legends. This was the Hasht 
Bihisht, or the Eight Paradises, in which his plan was novel, at least 
for Persian literature. His Hindi poetiy consisted largely of stray 
songs, dohas and ghazals (with alternate Persian and Hindi lines) 
transmitted from mouth to month. The ghazals of Khusrau have 
deservedly won him immortality; thej' were apiireciated by liotli 
Sadi and Hahz, and were widely imitated throughout Asia. Below is 
u translation of one of these charming poems, whith sings of the 
emptiness of the world and the evanescent' ol youth • 

‘Thou falsest life out of our clay 

And yet within our heart.s dost Ine; 

Inflicting on us pang on }>ang. 

Dost vet ,1 palliativ*' give. 

Thy flashing swtird has laid all waste 
Thi troubled garden ol my hr art, 

Yet what a glory to this wreck 
The ravs of Thv great throne mip.irt. 

‘The two vam r nipty worlds’, Ihi y sa\ , 

‘Is th prir-e that all must pai' foi Thee’. 

Raise up the value, laise tlu tod, 
llns too chr ip —as all r an set>. 

From the vam Itneiiitnt r>l clay 
M\' soul one tlav shall fretdoni tind. 

And yet my heart for e*.'ei sliall 

Remain with I'hv gieat ]o\e eniwmeti. 

Khusrau' Thv gu locks and old ;ige 
Sort not w'ith love for idols young. 

And yet for such a senseless quest 
Thou hast thy soul for ever flung’. 

( Translated by M. W. Mirza) 

Khusrau's poems on the various seasons of India follow a theme 
familiar in Sanskrit k«ivya; but he gave them piquancy, naturalness 
and freshness by drawing upon the dialects used by' the common 
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people, and lo-da5% even after a lapse of centuries, his songs are still 
sung in the villages of Northern India. Here is one of his superb 
Hindi dohas, said to have been recited at the death of his preceptor, 
the famous Sul! Nizamuddin Aulia : 'The fair one lies on her couch, 
with her black tresses scattered over her face: 0 Khusrau, come home 
now, for night has fallen all over the world’. 


Muhammad JdyasT, the Sujt Romantic 

If Urdu owes its origin to Amir Khusrau, who devoted his long 
creative life to productions in that language, besidc'S Persian and 
Hindi. Hindi romantic poetry perhajis owes its beginning to one of 
his contemporane.s, MuUa Daud (about a.d. 1400), the author of 
Lurak aur Chanda ki Kaliani. Several Muslim poets followed up the 
Hindi romamtic tradition, includmg Kiitban, author of the Mfigavati 
(a.d. 1500). Manjhan, author of the Madliumlllati, Usman, author of 
the Chitiavali, and Jayasi who lived at the tiim- of Humayun and 
was the author of the Padniavata. 'I he dominant theme of this 
romantic movement in Hindi literature, in which Muslim writers 
played such a leading part, was the intei mingling of human <ind 
divine affection in the ceaseless adventure of the Kive-intoxicatt'd 
soul which defies social conv<*ntions. This literal y movement merged 
with the later m5retical-philosophical movement of Sufism under the 
influence of the Hindu philosophy of life. The leading figure among 
these Muslim poets was Malik Muhammad Jayasi, who was bom in 
1494 and spent the latter part of his life in the seclusion of the 
Kamiiagar jungle, at Amethi in Oudh. He was an early ex}}oncnt of 
both Hindi literature and Hmdu-Muslim cultural amity; his epic on 
the life of the Rajput herome Padniavati (1540) reveals a harmonious 
blend of ancient Hindu Yoga and medieval Sufi mysticism. He wrais 
profoundly influenced by the teaching of Kabii (1410-1518), whom 
he mentions in the Akhrawat, stanza 43, and is traditionally regarded 
as a Sufi poet. At the same time he gives abundant evidence of bis 
familiarity with the Gorakhnalh! yoga tradition. He undoubtedly 
takes an honourable ])lacc as one of the first and brightest if that 
shining galaxy of saints and poets of the middle ages who would 
be called neither specifically Hindu nor specifically Muslim; and 
who brought about that religious s}mcretism which reached its 
culmination at the time of Akbar. 

Jayad’s profound indebtedness to Upani^adic thought is evident 
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in the following extract from his Preface, which expresses at once 
God's immanence and transcendence; 

‘The Lord hath no life, and yet He liveth; 

He hath no hands, and yet He maketh all things; 

He hath no tongue, yet He telletb eveiything; 

He hath no bodily form, yet that which He shakelh, is sliaken. 

Ears hath He not, yet heareth He all things; 

Heart hath he not, 5’et the Wise One discriminates all things; 

He hath no eyes, yet all both He see; 

How can any one discern as He doth?’ 

Yet Jayasi, in Siifi fashion, speaks of human and divine love merging 
into each other. ‘He who is wounded by the words of love (viraha), 
what is hunger and what is delusion to him? He changeth his 
appearance and becometh a hermit, like a jewel covered and hidden 
in the dust’. 'The body possessed by love hath neither blood nor 
flesh’. Love is regarded as a doorway leading to the yogi’s cmanripa- 
tion, as in the classical instances of love in India; Biktam (Vikrama- 
ditya) and Sajmavati (Champavati). M.idhupachha and Mugudhavati, 
Raj Kunw'ar and Mfigavati, Khanadavat and Madhimialati, Sursari 
and Prem 5 vati, and Aniiudh (Aniruddhu) and Usa. The po<>t also 
speaks of such deep love as that of the moth, which * mbraces the 
lamp flame with its lips, and of the bee, which does not sec the thorn 
of the ketaki flower. Like x^ila in Peisian loniance, the lover in Ja> asi 
is burnt by love’s distress and becomes a heap of ashes. He grasps 
the Pingala and Susumna. Nad - of Hindu vogic eont(in]>lation 
(derived by the poet -mystic from .he tmihlion of Gonikhnath, whose 
.shrine he reveres as that of a spiritual jireceptor par e.vcelli nee, one 
who gives his disciples a now’ incarnation Jtnd a new boiiy), and his 
gaze becomes absorbed in vacant contempl.ition. 'The man of love is 
like a drop of water th.at is mingled in the tn ean. He is lost and cannot 
be found by seeking’. All this <=■ Peisian and Sufi romanticism 
dovetailed into the Hindu philosoph}’ of life. 

In its literary style the Pndmivata of J§.3’asi, like its predecc.ssors, 
the Mfig&vati of Kutban and the Madhumalati of Mafljh.ui, combines 
the passion and idealism of Persian classical literature writh the dis- 
cipline and IT raint of the Hindu Charita kSLvyas. These works 
achieved, then lore, in hteiary treatment , a fu-sion of Sanskrit and 
Persian themes, techniques and motifs, and in religious context, an 
integration of the miivcrsal mystical elements of Hinduism and 
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Islam. Such is the basis and background from which modern 
literature sprang— the exhilarating cup of strong, naive emotions 
from which Hindus and Muslims alike drank deep— Urdu proceeding 
from Amir Khusrau and Hindi from JayaM; but both embod}dng the 
same lervent, deep-rooted synthesis of ideas and feelings. 


The New Conception of a Tolerant Secui*' State 

In the sixteinth century the w'onoclastic spirit of the Muslim 
jehad, which had helped to bring about the rapid subjugation of 
India by the Turko-Afghan mihtary adventurers, was largely 
tempered bv political expediency. In the niedieva] Muslim kingdoms 
of South India and Bengal, the notion of a ccunposite Hindn-Muslim 
state developed, and the interests of Islam ceased to be identified 
with those of the slate. The 'balance of power’ between Hindu and 
Miislmi kingdoms was also cemented by alliances, sometimes turn, 
sometimis shifting, between Muslim and Hindu tillers. The power 
of the Vijayan.igaia empire (1336-161 }) indiicid the Muslim Bahmani 
kingdom and its successor, the Shahi kingdom, to follow a jiolicy 
of lehgious toleration and cultural co-operation, w'hich set indeed 
the model for tlu' Mughal Empire < f Noithern India, llie Mongols 01 
Mughals came to India in the hrst <|uarter of the sixteenth century, 
after their conquest of IivUi, where they had themselves been con- 
queri'd by the refineinint and Imish of Iranian culture, 'Fheir rulers 
adopted the title Padshahas-i-Hind, cleaily indicating the mission of 
the Timurids in Hindustan, 

The conception of a tolerant, secular state, also enlertain(*d by the 
forerunners of the Great Mughals, the dvn.isty ot Chcngi/. Khan and 
and Kubla Khan, not only helped to build up a national monarchy 
m Hindustan but also promoted a synthesis of Hindu and Muslim 
cultures. Fiom Babui to Akbar (1556-1605) theie was a 

gradual expansion and consolidation of Mughal authouty from 
Delhi, based on alliaiues and matrimonial connections with the 
Rajputs, those implacable enemies of foreign nile and lovers of free- 
dom, the appointment of Hindu rulers of states as grandees, the 
employment of Hindus m the Iiighest of&ces of State, and the general 
conciliation of the Hindus. Babur in his will to his son, Humayun, 
stit'ssed the need for religious tolenition. The building up of new loyal- 
ties immediately bore fruit for the infant national state in Hindustan; 
for Akbar’s half-brother, who ruled ov er Kabul .ind invaded India, 
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could be defeated only with the help of the Great Mughal's new allies, 
the Rajputs. 

Akbat's liberal policy was appreciated by Sivaji, the inveterate 
enemy of the Mughals, in a famous l«‘tter he addressed to Aurangzeb 
protesting against the re-imposition of the jizya, which had been 
abolished by Akbar. Sivilji reminded Aurangzeb that the latter's 
officers ‘neglected to ttll him the true state of things: but covered a 
blazing fire with straw'. 

It is true that Akbar’s ideal of a national state could be imple- 
mented for a century’ onty. Aurangzeb {i65}<-j 707) complctelv 
reversed his policy, and sought to build a purely Muslim state ruled 
by the Koran. It is noteworthy that he added to his titles of Padshah 
(Emperor) and Alamgir (coiiquenn of the world! the title of Ghazi 
(Holy warrior) ,is soon as he ascended the throne. But even before 
Aurangzeb both Jaliangir and Shah Jahan were neither sincere nor 
consistent in maintaining the national charatler ot the Mughal 
kingdom as envisaged by Akbar. 


The Eclectic Spirit of Akbar s Din-i-Ilahi 

Akbar was somewhat or a mystic, h.ti'ing expeiKuced sudden 
outbursts ol deep and strange spiritual emotions and attitudes. He 
obt. lined his I'arly fainiliaritv with Sufism from Sheikh Mubarak, 
Mir Abdul Latif and F&ui, and latii on from the well-known saint 
Sahm Chisti. He is also said to have visited the famous Mira Bai of 
Mewar and the Sikh Guru Amar i>as of the Punjab. He acquainted 
him-self with the secret of Yoga and devotion through three eminent 
Jain teachers, Harivijaya Suri, Viiaya Sen Suri, and Bh.inu Chandra 
Upadhya; and he also had ultimate contact with the Parsi teachers 
Dastur and Kaivan and the Jesuit Fathers Aqua viva and Monseriate 
from Goa. Imbibing the spirit of the UiA.nis,>fls, the Mahribharnta 
and the Bhagavad Gita (translav”-! by his order under the title 
Razni Namah), and the mystical poetrv’ of Kabir, Mi a Bal, Siirdas 
and Tulsidas, and frcqu'^ntly meeting Hindu saints and Muslim 
faqirs in the gentle, religious atmosphere of their cottages and 
asramas, Akbar reiterated from Fatehpur-Sikri the ech’ctic religious 
lesson of India his time. This was called the Din-i-Ilahi, which was 
a Sufi fraternity rather than an independent chuich, and was to 
‘prescribe for the whole empire gods, ceremonies, sacrifices, mj-steries, 
rules, solemnities and whatever was required to const itiite one perfect 
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and universal religion’. It was in entire accord with the S 3 mthesis 
reached through several centuries of development of the Hindu 
Bhakti movement and Muslim Sufism. True to this fundamental 
spirit of eclecticism, the Emperor iiereniptorily asked the Chiistian 
missionanes to refiain from attacks on Muhammad’s life and 
teachings; though he permitted them to build a chapel, attended 
their Mass, had the Gosjiel translated into Persian, and on the great 
gateway at Fatchpur-Sikii inscribed Chnst’i, ’’ords: 

‘Jesus saith, the world is a bridge; pass over it, but biuld not on it. 

The world passeth as an hour; spend it in piayer, for the un- 
seen is at hand’. 

To his own Muslim brethren he said. 

'To repeat the words of the creed, to perfoim the circumcision, or 
to lie prostrate on the giound from dread of kingly power is not 
seeking God. Obedience is not in prostration m the dust. Practise 
truth; for siuceiity is not borne on the brow’. This is an echo of the 
teaching of K<ibir, Dadu and NSnak. 

The 1 lin-i-Ilaln hid no priesthood and was conhned to th^ select 
few, called chelas, who were, in Sufi manner, strictly and c.irelully 
chosen by Akbar after a ‘cleaning .searcli’. Tajuddm formulated the 
external observances of the creed, while Abul F'azl and Fai/i were 
its mujtaluds. It was built up fiom the essential elements t>f all the 
icligions m India at the time. ‘We ought therefore to bnng them all 
into one, but m such a fashion that they should be both ‘one and 
all'; with the great ad\antage of not losing what is good in one 
religion, while gaming what is even better in another. In this way 
honour would be rendered to God, pe.ice would be given to the 
peoples, and security to the empiie’. Orthodox Muslmis cavilled 
at it however, and Abul Fazl, who observed their lesentment, gave 
the following reasons for it: 

‘An inijnire faction lepioacluil the caiavan leadi r of God-knowtrs 
with being of the Hindu (Brahman) religion. The ground for this 
improper notion was that the prince, out of his wide tolerance, 
received Hindu sages into his mtiniacv, increased for administrative 
reasons the rank of Hindus, and for the good of the country showed 
them kindness. Three things supported the evil-minded gossips. 
Firstly, the sages of difleient religions assembled at court and, as 
every religion has some good m it, each received some praise. From 
a spirit of justice, the badness of any sect could not weave a veil over 
its merits. Second, the principle ot Peace with all (Sulh-i-kul) was 
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honoured at the court of the Caliphates, and various tribes of man- 
kind of diverse natures obtained spiritual and material success’. 

Akbar (i55(>-i6o5), the Great Mughal, and Dara Shukoh, the prince- 
philosopher of Delhi and Agra (died 1659), Tulsidas (1532-1623), 
the author of the Ramacharita Manasa, and NabhS Das, the author of 
the Bhaktamala (about i6oo), of Northern India; Chaitanya (1485- 
1533). God-intoxicated preacher, Mukundar§ma, the author of the 
Chaudi Mahgala (composed betwt'en 1593-1603), and Kailram Das, 
the author of the Mahabharata (composed about 1603), of Bengal; 
and BuUah Shah, the poct-my&tic of the Punjab, wete the representa- 
tive master minds through whom the religious sjuitliesis, rasteless- 
ness and egalitarianism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
obtained their noblest expression. 


Data’s * Mingling of the Two Oceans’ 

Dara Shukoh was c< itainly the most beamed man of his age in India 
and one of her greatest scholars, while as a pnnee he had in him the 
making of an A'^koa, llai^d or Akbar, He belonged to the Qadriya 
sect, founded by Abdul yadir trilani, which had a liberal creed 
promising illiimmation for the faithful as well as for infidels, and 
wliich followed a whole host of contemplative i)racticcs. Hi- wrore 
a numbei of religious works that bear testimony not merely to his 
religious eclev'ticism but aioO to the high level of mystical expeiience 
that he was capable of reacliing. In these he uses the common phrase- 
ology of Muslim Sufism and Hmi u Yoga. He came imo ultimate 
contact with several Hindu saints, such a.s Charan Das of Alwar, 
Babii IaI of Siihind, and Kavindra of Banaias. He acquired pro- 
ficiency in Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and Hindi, and studied 
in translations the Hebrew and Christian scrijitures. He himself 
translated the various Upani^ads, preferring to lender into Persian 
the commentary of Sankara; and in-l'-r his direction the Bhagavad 
Gits., tlie Yoga Va^istha, and the Prabodha Chandrodaya were also 
translated. The title of his work, the Majma-ul -Bahrain, or the 
Mingling of the Two Oceans, symbolises the reconciliation and 
S3mthesis of the broad cultural ennents of Islam and India, which 
cruel fate prew ‘cd him from fostering by imperial edicts. It is 
indeed one of the mockeiies of history that the political destiny of 
India passed into the hands of the bigoted Amangzeb, to result in 
a futile, unhappy and war-worn century, instead of into those of the 
x 
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mystic prince and legitimate heir. Dara, whose regime might have 
continued the legacy of Akbar, consolidated the union between 
Hinduism and Islam on the basis of religious give-and-take, and 
brought about lasting peace between the two communities of 
Hindustan. 

Both Akbar’s liberalism and toleratwm. his Sulh-i-kul, which 
ultimately led to the bold fumiulations of the Din-i-Ilahi, with its 
obvious political aims, and Data’s sincere aiiu spontaneous endeavour 
to reach the highest realisation of unrevcaled truth through the 
common mystic way of the Sufi Arif and the Hindu Bhakta, were 
the direct outcome of the contemporary feiment caused by the 
dissident movements in the bosom of Hinduism, as represented by 
the various Bhakti schools and sects, and of Islam, :is reptescuited by 
Sufism, Mahdism and Koslmism, all of which promoted religious 
freedom and equality for the masses of India. 


fhe Humanism and Freedom of the Rdmachantu Manasa 
and the BJiaktumdla 

In the celebrated poet Tulsidas (1532 1023) we Imd a great human- 
ist and universalist, whose ejne. tnc Ramachanta Manasa, read to-daj' 
by more than a hundied million people in Northern India, achieved 
a remarkable fresh synthesis m poi»ular Hinduism, ot knowledge and 
devotionalism, worship and meditation, moral earnestness and 
spiritual insight, which has saved India from many schisms and 
sects. As the Ramlila . s.xid to have been int lodured by Tulsidas himself 
at KasI, it is enacted m many a town and village on its open ground. 
The Ramacharita Manasa superbly blends the philosophical monism 
of the past with the contemporary' stress on Bhakti, the poetry and 
dignity of Valmiki’s Ramayana with the devotional fervour and 
humanism of the Srimad Bhagavata. On the whole, however, the 
spirit ot compassion and Bhakti, ot service to man and reverence ter 
the deity, charactenstic of the Bh.‘igavata tradition, which had been 
handed down by the Rumonandi order, is the dominant note of the 
epic. Tulasidas belonged to the Ramanandi order and had as his 
spiritual teacher Naiahari, sixth in descent from RamTinanda. While 
the Ramacharita Manasa contains a poignant sense of the burden of 
sin, which can be removed only' bj' the divine grace, stress is laid on the 
sanctity of the human role, of the worthiness of the human body; for 
the Lord himself wants to assume human form. ‘There is no form like 
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the form of a man, a form which all creatures, moving and unmoved, 
most carnt*stlj desire. It is the ladder to hell and heaven and final 
liberation, and grants its wearer the blessings of wisdom, detachment 
and faith. Those who put on thi.s body and yet worship not Haii but 
devote themselves to the very lowest of sensual lusts are throwing 
away from their hands the philosopher's stone to grasp in.stead 
fragments of common glass'. Neither superiority of caste nor show 
of Gastric leaniing but inner spirituality and goodness assure the 
Divine favours. Nowhere is this more poignantly stressed by Tul.sidas 
than 111 the ejasodr ol Savaii, and Ramachandra's sojourn among 
'he Kiiatas and Bbils. One of the poem's fine legends, full v expressing 
the cortemjiorarj humanistic spint, concerns a wretched scavenger, 
in the giip of a loathsome disease, who lay m tilth cr\’ing, 'Ah, Kama, 
Rama’. Hanuman, Hying by, angnly kicked the .suficrer on tiie breast. 
That night, as he shampooed the God's bodj', he was horrified to 
find o dirsidtul wound in the same place. How had it happened? 'You 
kickid a pool man on the bieast’, ixplained Ram.i, ‘as le* railed 
upon iu\ name, and what \ou did to the vilest of my children, you 
did to me’. 

But the twin con< I'pts «.l the divinity of man and the huicanity of 
(xod, characteristic of tli<‘ mvstual moiemeiits of tin time, have never 
been more nobly and ardently expressed than in the Bliaktamala 
(about A.i). tOoo) of Nahha li.'is, one of Tulsidas’s great con- 
tempoiaries. Tins comp»nfhum of inyatical exiientmcs is full of 
stories and legends relat .g lO fth. ktas, pools .and saints, and has 
remained a perennial source of religiouc dispiniticm to millions 
in Noithem Jndn. 'Ihe characl' s of the Bhaktamala aie sweet, 
atti'iciive, angelic, .md tree; th'V arc the hoioes and heroines of 
Bliakti m all its jihiisus and nu.inces. Thcie is the queen pool Mira 
Bai of Mewar, who abandoned her palace because she <,ould not bear 
the sight of animal sacrifices, and who wandered fioni hill to lottst, 
restless with the fever of separation fr»)ni tin blue ( omplexioned Lord. 
Thoic IS another queen, GaneSa TVrani of frtchha, w'ho sufitied in 
silence the ag( ny of a wound inflected by a mad ascetic, lest her 
husband sliould wreak vengeance. There are tlie penitent Indian, 
Magdalencs; the dancing girl, Kanhopnja of Pandhaquir, who 
became intoxicated with the love of Vithova, and ultimately picfened 
death to ravisl lent by the proQigate king of Bedar. and the fair 
courtesan of Dcuii, who dedicated the only art .she knew, her dancing, 
to the love of God. There is also Surasuri, whose chastity was 
protected by a tiger who scaled away ruffians in the forest. 
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the passionate Bilvamahgala, who swam across a dark flood on a 
stormy night to meet the woman he loved, and who, on being rejected 
by her, turned inwards, and plucked out his offending eyes to 
eradicate his lust ; and the nameless king who cut oft his right hand for 
a similar reason. 


The Chaitanya Vai^ava Movement 

The Kamacharita M^asa and the Bhaktamala were produced 
in Middle India, In the north the Grantha Sahib of NSnak (1469- 
1538), the first Sikh Guru, was fashioning the character of the 
Punjab peasantry', whose suttering, service and sacrifice were pre- 
paring them for their future martyrdom. In the east and the south- 
east there was the brilliant, God-intoxicated Chaitanya (1485-1533), 
who utilised the contemporary doctrines of Bhakti, recently enriched 
by the popularisation of the Sriraad Bhagavata from the South and 
the cult of Krisna-Radha of Vrindavan, for the religious and social 
awakening of the masses. Round him gathered a unique band of 
devoted philosophers, poets and scholars. They develojicd, largely 
on the basis of their beloved master’s spiritual ecstasies, an entire 
psychology’, metaphysics and aesthetics of bhakti, which .stimulated 
a literary and religious renaissance in Bengal, Oiissa and Assam for 
more than two centuries. The Chaitanya Vaisna^’a movTineut added 
a new strand of morality’ and goochw.ss to the Indian character; 
the maturing, and the transcendent quaUty' of authentic human 
affections and attacliineiits were conceived as sy’mbolic of the 
approach to the deity. One of the most authoritative texts is the 
Chaitany’a Charitamyita, composed at Vpndavan between 1607 
and 1615 by Krishnadas Kaviraja. While t'haitanyism promoted the 
ideal of a castcless society and ritual-free worship and abolished many 
social barriers, bv stressing humility, fortitude and .self-surrender, 
it had a profound influence in shaiiing human character. The ideal of 
human perfection is pictured as a blend of ‘the humbleness of the 
grasses, the fortitude of the trees, self-abasement for the sake of 
fellow-men and constant remembrance of God's name'. 

In Eastern India, owing to the entrenchment of decadent 
Buddhism and its absorption by many popular Hindu cults, the 
movement led by Chaitanya’s disciple Nityananda, who admitted 
into his order thousands of degraded Buddhist monks and nuns, was 
part of a broader movement of eclecticism. This was represented by 
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the cults of Dharma Thakur. Maiigala Chau^, Manasa, K^ikS. and 
Sasht!, all metamorphoses of Mahayana deities. Such folk-cults 
provided a place for derelict Buddhism and its degraded votaries 
within the bosom of popular Hinduism, and at the same time stimu- 
lated the development of Bengali literature, tilling the gap left by 
the eclipse of orthodox Brahmanical culture after the Muslim 
conquest. Remnants of the now-fot^otten Buddhism are the Var^a- 
Brihmans, described by Mukundar^a as ‘men of the mona.stery or 
bhik§us’, and the Yugis and Dhamiagharia Yogis of South-west 
Bengal. For the first time in Indian literature the heroes and heroines 
of fhe.se now cults, vigorous, enterprising and pious, Cfimc from the 
lowest and the least in society. Mukundarama's Chanel Mahgala 
Kavya and Ghanarama Chakravarty’s Dharma Mahgala Kavya 
have for generations profoundly influenced the popular Hindu mind, 
leavened by the impact of both Buddhism and Islam in Eastern India. 

In the Dharma Mahgala Kavj'a, .stemming from Ramai Pandit 
(probably thirteenth century), Khelarama, Mayurabhatta (1528), 
Ruparama (middle of the seventeenth century), and Manikram 
Ganguli, we find another notable attempt to unify Hindu and Muslim 
worship, anticipating the eclortic Satvanaiavaua cult and Panchali 
by some rent lines in Bengal, Of greater influence on the popular mind 
was Ka^irania Das’s I’andava Vijaya or Bhanita-Pahchali, a \-ei 3 ion 
of the Mahabharat.1 that was completed in 1603. It combines ardent 
dcvotionalism with poetic imagery and dramatic insight, and like 
Tulsidas’s work it is a source of pertnnial delight and inspiration. 
The virtues of Bengal homes and cottages here I'clipse those of the 
princes and viarriois of Ayodhva and Hastinapur, witli the result 
that no humble dwelling fails to obtain jov, strength and solace 
from this Mahabharata in Eastern Iriiha. 


The Mystical Poetry of the Punjab 

In the north, Shah Tiia5'at (died 1735), one of the most influential 
and progressive .Sufis of Northcni India during the reign of Aurang- 
zeb, taught in a Lahore Madrasah w’hich attracted devout Muslims 
from various parts of India. Bullah Shah, his most famous disciple, 
wrote some of tin mblimest poetry ever inspired by Islamic m3^tic- 
ism. He sees God at once as the cowherd of Vpnd 3 ,van, the conqueror 
of Ravaua, and the pilgrim of Kaaba. With his sublime vision of God, 
Who manifests Himself in the lowest and the liighest in society, in 
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kings as well as grave-diggers, in priests as well as thieves, Bullah 
Shah has captured the soul of the Punjab. Here is one of his poems: 

‘I have found, I have found something! 

My true Guru has made manifest the unmanifest. 

Somewhere It is an enemy, somewhere It Ls a fiiend; 

Somewhere It is Majnu, somewhere It is Laila, 

Somewhere It is the pn'ceptor, somewl -e It is the (1isci])le; 

In all It has manifested Its own path. 

Somewhere It is a thief, somewheie a bestower of gifts; 
Somewhere, sitting in the i>nlpit. It is a Qazi, soinewliere It is 
Tegh Bahadui ; 

Somewhere It is a mosque, somewhere It has become a temple; 
Somewhere It is a Vairagi in meditation absorbed, somewhere 
It becomes clad as a Sheikh. 

Somewhere it is engaged in digging graves; in each path. You 
(God) are fondh encoimtered. 

Bullah say: Of the Master (God) I became desirous; 

The great king (Inayat) met (me), and my work (wi.sh) \^as done 
(realised).' 


The Symbol i'>m oj Rajput Paintins, 

The eclecticism and humriiiism of th«* Mughal age left its ileep 
imjiress, not inerelv upon the ni\slioal movements of Rhakti and 
Safism and the vernacular literatures in different parts of India, but 
also uiKin the clevelojanent of painting, 'flie difleience between 
Mughal and Kajpul painting is largely a difterenci' between court and 
folk art. TJie Mughal schools associated with the courts of the Mughal 
emperors produced portraits of kings, nobles and saints, and scenes 
of hunting, recreation, entertainment, and Durbats. The Rajput and 
Pahari schools generally detd with themes from the myths and 
legends relating to Krisna and R.idhri, or Siva and Paiwati. w'hich 
ajipealed to all classes; and their works, illustrating the various 
nuances of a love which is at once human and divine, are ‘•aturated 
with the dcvofionalism of the entire mj’stical movement and the 
vernacular litendure. Besides Kjisua and Radha, the archet)?pal 
lovers w’ho symbolise the eternal destiny of Man and Woman to seek 
each other <is the .supreme fulfilment of Life’s bliss, the pet deer and 
peacock, the vigil, tryst and abhisiLra, the dast storm, the serried mass 
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of clouds, torrential rain and flash of lightning, the wriggling serpent 
underfoot, the twining creeper, the blossoming kadamba tree, and 
the swirling torrent of the Jamuna river, arc all subtle and deep 
symbols in the well-understood language of folk-pootry and painting. 
Rajput art does not create a w'orld of fancy, but transforms saipsara 
into an external symbolic world, in which the radiant gestures of 
man and woman and the passionate movements of plants and 
animals, both wild and tame, express the infinite quest of Love. 
Rarely, therefore, has painting been so j)opular. 

Some of the heroes and heioines of divinc-emn human love that 
are depicted in painting echo and consolidate the sent iinents (rasas) of 
the poet’s ardent verses, which the various melodies embody and are 
also inscribed. Tlie Indian mu.sical modes (ragas) , which are symbolised 
and personified, aa aie the seasons, each being ai)proprute to certain 
deep emot ions and atl itudes, also constitute familiar themes in Rajput 
painting. Pregnant verses fiom the Gita Gorinda of Jayadeva, the 
Raslkapri^^l of Ke.shavada'>, and other Na\’ikri poems are quoted 
by painters of the R<ijpul school in their works; while Vais.nava 
jwwtrA’, often consisting of a couplet (dohal and quatrain (chaupai;, 
and saturated with deep thought and intense feeling, is akin to the 
most delicate niiniatuie painting. Thus poetry and jiamting inter- 
IX'notrate each other. With its fine and sensitive lines and marvellous 
colouis, the Rajput painting is a finislied comjiosition, like the di-Jia 
or chaupai, distilling the delicate ••niotiona of the hero and heroine, 
who are dejiicled abstractly m both song and pictun. In the < ntire 
historj’ of the world s painting such coucemialion of feeling and 
gesture and coincideneo of sensuous and spiritual \ alucs are hardly 
to be found. Men sang anti danced what thc\ fi‘lt hi the lyrics and 
saw in the paintings -the s]>oil of Kiisna and the paasion of Radha 
in the universal love-drama of Nature. In tlie Radlia-Krisna paint- 
ings w’c find the same radiance of nature, blended w'ith human love, as 
revealed in Jayadeva's Gita Govinda au.i the Hindi lyrical poems, 
the beaut}' of the verdant pastur ■ m sunshine and rain, where Radha 
and the Gopis meet Krisqa in the com])aiiy of cowherds and their 
flocks, of the spring moonlight piercing the shadows of the groves of 
Vtindavan, the blossf>ming forth of the kadamba tree on the banks 
of the Jammia, the rain clouds throwing their shadows on the dark 
tamida trees, ud the song of birds and the frolic of animals in praise 
of Krisna; just as in the Siva-Parvati paintings we find austere moun- 
tains with their cliffs, boulders and tall deodars, where everything 
is hushed into silence for the calm contemplation of the Divine pair. 
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the flower-bedecked flute-player and prince of the 
^epherds of Vpndtvan, and Siva, the serpent-wreathed ascetic of 
Kailil^a, represent the eternal archotjTies of the two contrasting 
approaches to the Divinitj'. Krif^a is the human soul in love and 
action, yet completely detached from enjoyment. Siva is the soul in 
silence and withdrawal. The poets and painters of the Indian plains 
and lulls sought to interpret these contrasting aspects of the human 
spirit in a settmg of flowery groves and tree-lined river banks or 
sombre Himalayan snow-ranges. The ei,, ive moonlit pastures of 
VTindS.vfin and the jagged mountains, torrential streams and camp 
fires of the Himalayas in Rajput painting both have the power to 
silence inward strife, and make us feel the unity of the spirit of man 
with the cosmos, the identity of Being and Becoming. 


27^ CoUahoration of Art, Poetry and Music 

In India as well as China painting wms akin to hteiature; and the 
abstraction that w'as achiev*'d for Chinese painting by calligraphy 
was achieved tor Indian painting In music. In India *there arc 
approjniate melodics foi the various seasons; theie are Kagamitlris, 
or paintings of musical modes; and there are .ilso baramasi, 
or seasonal lyrical poems. Bes.des these there are paintings in which 
each illustration takes the form, not of a symbol or icon, but of a 
dramatic situation conceived in the abstract, and expressing the 
universal mood or sentiment appropriate to the st'ason and the time 
of day or night. With their simplicity of lines and skilful organisation 
of masses by means of deep colouis, these paintings are concerned 
tar less with illu-stiating an episode or iiroducing iiicturesque effects 
than with analysing, epitomising and consolidating abstiact moods 
and situations m a vigorous, yet impersonal si vie. Music is e.sscntially 
an abstract art; allied to painting it helps the latter to acliievc a 
degree of abstraction that is normal to music, directing the human 
soul to Being, which is behind all patterns of sounds, shapes and 
colours. Tlie desenptive imagery of the lyrical poems, the harmony 
of the Ragas or Raginis, and the representation of natural scenes 
in the paintings, all alike and collectively symbolise an 1 evoke the 
eternal and universal sentiment of wholeness, wonder and awe 
associated with experience of the noumenon or Being in the realm 
of nature. Being is in fact the deity of the Ragamala painting, and 
his betrothed the feeling of wonder that the human soul expresses 
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and symbolises through the cycle of seasons and hours. For about 
three centuries, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth, three aspects of 
folk-art, viz., poetry, music and painting, developed along parallel 
lines in India, expressing the same impersonal moods in different 
idioms. All were impregnated with religious motifs from the legends 
of the Bhagavata and the PurJpas, as retold in the various verna- 
cular kfivyas and lyrics, wliich reached the masses through a galaxy 
of mystics, poets, musicians and painters. Rarely in the history of the 
world’s culture has there been such a collaboration of the arts to 
express the collective vision of a whole people and epoch as there was 
at this time in Northern India. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE RESURGENCE OF HINDUISM 


The Defeat of the Conception of a Muslim State 

IN the mausoleum of Aurang/ob Paflshali and Ghazi, at Khuldabad, 
the City of Paradise, whore Ik died broken-hearted in the midst of his 
campaign against the Marathas, lies buried the conception of a 
Muslim state that this cold, crafty and intolerant Sunni emperor 
sought to impose upon India, causing much misery and suffering 
among her people and the ultimate dissolution of the Mughal Empire. 
Auiangzeb held in great derision the legitimate heir to the Mughal 
throne, the enlightened and extraordinarily liberal l)ara*^Shukoh, 
whom he called ‘the prayer -mongei'. Such was his loyalty to the ligid 
Islamic creed, that he sew’cd caps to earn his subsistence. Appro- 
priately enough, he is interred ’ii a neighbourhood that has received 
the remains of many orthodox and bigoted missionaries of Islam — 
Jalaluddin Hanjrawan, Muiitajabuddm Burhanuddm and Zainuddui. 
Long bidore his death, however, the Sikhs, Marathas, Kajputs, and 
Jats had combined to resist unbendingly his attempt to build a purely 
Islamic .state in the country'. Aurangzcb himself was conscious 
of his grievous mistake; for he wrote to his son from his ‘lonely 
death-bed'; 

‘1 have come alone and am gomg alone; 

I have not done well to the country and the people, 
and of the future there is no hope'. 

One of the most distinguished Hindi poets of the eighteenth 
century, Bhushan chided him thus: 

‘Shame to thee (Aurangzt'b)! Send all the Syeds, Shaikhs and 
Pathans and give battle to Sivaji. You have lost numberless forts and 
towns to Sivaji in the Deccan. Why do you break the temples of the 
North? Having failed to cause any harm to the Lord of the Hindus 
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($iv&ji), you oppress the helpless and poor Hindus. 0 Lord of Delhi, 
do not put on the crown of ignominy on this earth by calling yourself 
Alamgir!' 


The Development of the Sikhs, From a Persecttted Sect to a 
Martial Nation 

In the Punjab, the vital home province of the MughaLs, the year of 
the death of Aurangzeb Ghazi (1707) saw the mini.stry of the last 
Sikh Guru, Govind Singh, the Sacha Padshah, or True King, of the 
Sikhs, who had by this time been completely transformed by the 
Mughal persecution from a small iuid oppressed se(t into a pow’erful 
nation. Sikhism is an offshoot of the bhakti movement lod by R.lma- 
nanda, Kabir, Chaitanja and Vallabh. The hymns of Jayadeva, 
Nimadeva, Trilochana, Kabir, Ram^anda, Sadhana, Beni, Dhanna, 
Pipa, Sen, Ravi Das, and Surdas, and what is more interesting, of 
two Muslim saints, Farid and Bhikan, find a place in the Adi-granth 
of the Sikhs. The indebt edn^ss of the Sikh religion to Kabir, whom 
N 9 nak may have met, and with whose hymns he was very fiimiliar, 
is amply indicated by the extent of the Kabir portion of the Granth 
S-ahib. Nanak also owes a good deal to the Gorakhnath-Ramanandi 
tradition. He refers to the practice of Sahaja yoga as an aid to the 
eradication of lust and wrath, and to release from the entanglements 
of the world. Gum Govind also refers appreciatively to Gorakh as the 
prince among yogis. But m the social and political situation of the 
Punjab Nanak's faith and mission dealt constructive!}* with the 
moral issues at stake. Gorakh's Sahaja-yoga, Ramrinanda’.s social 
equalifananism and KaLlr’s and the Sfifis' harmonising of Hinduism 
and Islam were fulfilled and amplified in a positive approach to the 
values of life and society, the emphasis shifting from other-worldh- 
ness to an ethical endeavour that fashioned a nation. The repudiation 
of idolatry, ceremonialism, caste and pol}thei.sm all served the main 
purpose of building up praetK..!,* sturdy and courageous characters. 
At the same time Nmiak as well as his successors drank deep from the 
wells of the Bhakti movement of contemporary India. Here is a 
magnificent hjTnn of his on God’s transcendence: 

‘The suii md moon, O Lord, are thy lamps. 

The firmament is Thy salver, the orbs of stars the pearls 

encased in it. 
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The perfume of the sandal is Thy incense, the vrind Thy fan; 

All the forests are Thy flowers, O Lord of light. 

What homage is this, O Thou destroyer of birth? 

Unsounded strains of ecstasy are the trumpets of Thy worship. 

Thou hast a thousand eyes and yet not one eye; 

Thou has a thousand foims and yet not one form; 

Thou hast a thousand pure feet and yet not one foot; 

Thou has a thousand organs of smell and yet not one organ: 

Fascinating do I find this play of Thine. 

The light which is in ever5d:lung is Thine, O Lord of Light, 

From its brilliance evei^hmg gains brilliance; 

By the Guru’s teaching the light becomes manifest. 

What plcaseth Thee is the real arati*. 

Nanak’s successois, AAgad, Amardas, and Raindas, were all men 
of the highest character who disciplined the people in a practical 
ethics of righteous and human social action. To Guru Ahgad must be 
given the credit for inventing the Gurmukld characters, which, being 
easy for the masses to learn, greatl}' facilitated the spread of Sikhism 
and the welding together ot the Sikh people. The institution of langar, 
or the communal kitchen, W'herc prince and peasant, rich and poor, 
high and low-bom could mess together without social distinction, 
fostered a .spiiit of charity on a large scale and also became a powerful 
binding force. To Amai das, Akbar granted tht* plot of land at Amritsar 
on which the famous Golden Temple w'as later constnicted, as the 
central place of worship, communion and assembly of the Sikhs. 

The fifth Guru, Arjun, was a leader of gieat organising ability, 
under whom the Sikhs increased considerably in numbers, wealth, 
prestige and power. But his heart was full of devotion to the Beloved 
One, and he was steeped in the Bhagavata and the Vaisnava tradi- 
tion. Here is one of his beautiful hymns; 

'Thy red jacket becomes thee; 

Thou art pleasing to the Lord, and thou wiimest His heart. 

Who has given tliis bloom to thy face’ 

What dye hath given thee thy bright complexion? 

Thou art beautiful, thou art a happy wedded wife. 

In thy house is thy Beloved, in thy house is good tortime'. 

His friend^ip with the rebel Prince Khusrau was sufiicient pretext 
for Jahangir to put him to death, on a charge of treason. The seed of 
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militarism is contained in the message the martyred Aijun sent to his 
successor just before his de-ath: ‘Let him sit fully armed on his throne 
and maintain an army to the best of his ability’. Har Govind was the 
first to gather arms and horses from his followers. The ninth Guru, 
Tegh Bahadur, who took up the cause of some persecuted Kfiimira 
Brahmans, was also executed, by Aurangzeb. Tegh Bahadur gave his 
head but not his faith (sir dia sar na dia). Tlio scries of martyrdoms 
encouraged the development of a militant nationalism in the Punjab; 
where the Hindus also turned to the Sikhs, now transformed into a 
full-fledged martial race, for help and support against Mughal 
persecution. Religious and militant nationalism was the reply of the 
people of the Punjab to the challenge of Aurangzcb, seated on the 
imperial throne at Delhi. 


The Khaha and the Pahul 

The leader of this new militancy was the tenth Guru, Govind 
Singh (1666-1708), one of the great kings and heroes of Indian his- 
tory. In order to create a profound imjiression among the general 
body of Hindus, Gum Govind introduced the rite of Pahul, or 
Sainskara of the sword, by which the Sikhs enteied into a second birth, 
irrespective of differences in caste, and became Dvij.os by drinking 
togetlier water .stined by a dagger and by partaking of a sacramental 
meal prepared from consecrated flour. The scavc ngiT and the leather- 
dresser were now enabled to cat side by side with the Bralimans in the 
villages of the Punjab. The lowest in society were now rulers of the 
land, members of a common Brotherhood, the Khalsa or the elect, 
with the Guru himself bearing the suniarae of singh, or liiin. It was 
a kind of neo-BiTdimanical sainskara, or ceremonial obsen-ance, 
which symbolised the complete abolition of caste and the unification 
of the people, in readiness for a holy crusade against the jehad 
declared by Aurangzt'b. Thus avas the Khalsa established in 1^9 as 
the spearhead of resistance I'O'' merely of the Sikh but also of the 
entire Hindu nation against Mughal t>Tanny. 

Guru Govind's svmbolic interpretation of the heroic deeds of 
R^achandra, Kfi^na and other avatSrs and heroes, and of the 
Goddess Chatidb was pitched m a dilierent key from the e.irlier Sikh 
Granth, ai ' was intended to foster a militant nationalism among the 
Hindus as a people. It is remarkable that an intrepid warrior and 
crafty general could also have been a poet and scholar. But the robust. 
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militant character of Sikhism undoubtedly rested largely on Guru 
Govind's poetic treatment of those qualities of heroism and valour, 
whether of gods and goddesses or of legendary heroes, that he wanted 
his soldier-saints to emulate on their own fields of battle. And his 
religious hymns were characterised by equally deep ix)etic fervour. 
Here is one of them: 

‘The peacocks dance, the frogs croak, .ind the clouds ever 
thunder. 

rin* free over .standet h on one leg in the ion*st ; 

And as for those who take not life. 

The sarayogi bloweth on the ground before setting down 
his foot. 

'Flic stones through scver.il ages remain in one place; 

The raven and the kites travel from country to countxy; 

How can the wretch who is without divine knowledge. 

And who i.s never absorbed in thi* gieat Benefactor, 

Be saved without faith in Him’’ 


Si Jill C It Hu re 

The solidarity and selfless s| uit of tin Khalsa produced another 
most rem.irkable man .'unong the Sikhs, the linn of the Punjab, 
Ranjit Siiigh (17S0 He w.rs not only one of the greate.st states- 

men of the age, but was also an able and astonishingly successful 
military’ genius, a ‘Bonap<arte in miniature’, who called hunself and 
the Sikhs collectividy the Kh.-dsa. Within about three decades he had 
carved out a kingdom embracing Kangra, Kaiinira and the major 
jiart of the Indus valley. He would have been able to include also the 
cis-Sutlej st.ites, but for the defection of certain jealous Sikh chief- 
tains, who were encouraged by the British. That the entire Sikh 
nation could not be brought under the Khalsa had its tragic re- 
percussions in the later history of the Siklis. Though an intrepid and 
courageous fighter and conqueror he was genial and humane. ‘Never 
perhaps was so large an empire founded by one man with so little 
criminality', said a German, Baron Karl Von Hegel. Tho”gh he had 
little education, he had a discerning and liberal mind and his court 
attracted some of the best talents, irrespective of religion and 
nationality. His Chief Minister was a Muslim, al Fakir Azizuddin, 
and his finance minister was a Rajput, Raja Dina Nath. He also 
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appointed Europeans of various nationalities as high army officers. 
Art and learning flourished at his court. The Chief Minister was a 
Sufi, who saw no difference between Hinduism and Islam: T am a 
man floating in the midst of a mighty river; I turn my eyes towards 
the land, but can distinguish no difference on either hand'. A distinct 
Sikh school of painting developed in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, which bore the impress of the fluent, realistic folk-style of 
the hills rather than that of the formal, academic Mughal art. 
Portraits of the Gurus and chieftains and representations of durbars 
and hunting scenes were common, mainly because Sikhism has no 
icons; nor has it developed any mythology of its own. 


The Hwdu Revival mider ^ivdji 

Just a year betore Guru Go\ind toctk np the challtmgc in the Pun- 
jab on behalf of the Hindus as Sacha Padshah against Aurang^eb 
(1675), the Maratha hero Sivuji crowned himself king at Raigarh in 
right ancient Hindu imperial fashion, and assumed tlic time-honoured 
titles of SimlirisanS.dhiivara and Sri Siva Chhatrapati, or king of kings. 
The slogan in Mahaiastra was Hindu Dharma and culture, ‘the 
Gods of the faith’, ‘cows and Biahmaiis’. Siva'i rombiiKHi indomitable 
courage and mihtary genius wnth a profound love of the folk culture, 
songs and legends of Maharastra, which led him more than once to 
risk capture bj’ going to T’oona in disguise to hear a religious recita- 
tion, He reverently approached TukaTom for spiritual guidance; but 
Tuk&ram advised him to become .1 disnple tjt K.'imdas baantth, Xo 
two contemjioraiy saints in tlie same land presented a greater con- 
trast. Tukaram belonged to the ancient tradition ot Bhakti and was 
steeped in the Icjve of Vithova, caring for nothing els>e in the w'orld. 
One of his hymns runs thus; 

‘As the bride looks back to her mother’s house 
And goes but wiii vlragging tcet. 

So m3' soul looks up unto Thee and lungs 
Tliat Thou and 1 may meet. 

a child cries out and is sore distressed 
When its mother it cannot see. 

As a fish that is taken from out the w'ave 
So 'tis, sa3rs Tuka, with me’. 
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Tuk§.r^ insists that it is impossible to combine both spiritual 
joy and activity in the world: 'worldly life and life \rith the Supreme 
— ^hc who acts both parts together in the end achieves neither. If a 
man seeks to lay his hands on two grain pits at once, he will end by 
destroying himself’. Yet the world is meaningful for him. ‘Tlirough 
God the whole world is related to us; when a rope is stretched every 
fibre is tense. The world is not worthless or an object of scorn; see how 
each life is blended with the life of all. Hie joy and grief of others 
aficct us, just as our joy^ and griefs ajffect tiiem. Tuka says, when this 
pure principle dwells within the heart, the outward man is radiant 
with delight’. 


The Saints of Pandharpur 

The saints of Pandharpur promoted both a national religious 
revival and an cqualitarian social movement that prepared the 
ground for a pan-Hindu upsmgc. The chain of saints, scholars and 
poets stemmed from Chakradhara Svami, a minister of tlje King of 
Devagin and founder of the Mahanubhava seel. He was the disciple 
of the Maratha saint Govindachraya of Mursi. He recognised no otiier 
God but Krisna, and n*piidia1od idolatry. He became the locus of an 
aggressive Hinduism at a time when the Sufi teachers and mission- 
aries of I.slam first reached Devagiri to carry out their programme of 
conversion. Ollier saints and poets included Namailev.i (1270-1350), 
Bhupadeva, Hemadri, Jnane^vara, author of the famous commentaty 
on the Gita (1290), Janilrdana Svami, and his famous disciple, 
Ekanath (1548 -1598). The galaxy of poets and saints kept alive the 
religious faith of the people and provided the insiiiration for the 
Hindu resurgence under Sivaji. 

Sivaji foimd the leader of sjiirilual resistance not in Tukar&m 
(1608-1649) but in Kamdas (1608-16S1), who, unlike TukIrSm, did 
not extol other-worldliness, but sought to reconcile the material and 
the spiritual quests. With K^mdas only success in Saiiisara can assure 
success in Paraniartha; the former is a nece.ssary' condition of the 
latter. When Sivaji went to Imn m spiritual distrc‘ss, acconling to the 
Santa Vijay’a of Mahipati, and wished to remain with him, a recluse, 
Riundas accepted his homage and devotion, but after fortifying him 
with scriptural truths, set him to fulfil his personal duties in the 
world. The emphasis is thus on social action, but in complete detach- 
ment and freedom from egoism. KfUndas is the supporter of the 
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principle of the golden mean. Neither indulgence nor withdrawal but 
moderation holds the key to man's ethical life. Ramdite stands some- 
what apart from the school of devotees of Vithova at Pandharpur, 
and his monumental work, 'Dilsabodha', integrates the various 
sciences and arts of life with the religious quest. Something like 800 
maths were established by RSLmd^ throughout the Deccan, with 
images of RSima and HanumSui, and with gymnasiums, or akhadas, 
attached to them, which became foci of national religious revival and 
also of ph3^ical training and resistance. R^das’.s progiamme was 
indeed essentially practical and manj -sided, and inttnded to make 
every Hindu citizen a samartha, or 'valiant', like himself. He stressed 
the importance of hard work and the overcoming of Laziness, and hi. 
possessed great political sagacitj'. Such a guru was exceedingly help- 
ful to the leader of a puissant nation who had inherited the great 
traditions of the Satavahana and Vijayanagar Empirt*s, and who 
understood the task of protecting and reviving the Hindu Dharma. 
In this he was supported not only by the Ksatiiya princes of the 
South but also by those of the North, such as Jai Singh and Chhattia- 
s 5 l; and many bards of the North came to his court to sing the glory 
of ‘sarva-bhauma-rajya’. 


The Maratha Ideal of Hindu Pad-Pddshahl 

The Marathas becami' the dominant power in India during the 
eighteenth centun,’ and produced a series of greit ‘•tatosnien and 
warriors, with whom the British had to contend for their Jiiial -'on- 
quest of India. It is significant that the iinpenddist expansion of the 
Marathas to the North, which was undei taken by Baji Rao 1 , set 
forth the ideal of Hindu Pad-Padshahi, or the Hindu Empire, which 
won the support of the Hindu piinces, chiefs and zaniindars of Malwa, 
Gujarat, Rajputana and Bundelkhand. 

The period of Maratha imperialism led to a literary renaissance. 
One of the fathers of Maratha 1” • ratuie w’as Srklhar (1670-1728), who 
wrote the Triumph of R^a (R^ma Vij..ya) and the Exploits of the 
Piudavas. The myths and legends of the epics were thus made 
accessible to the common people of Mahaia^ti!)* Sridhar’s Pot hi 
still remains today as popular in Mabaia^tra as Tulsidas's R&ma- 
charita M: 1 asa in North India and Kptth ^’s Ramayaita in eastern 
India. Another important writer is Mahipati, whose Triumphs of the 
Devotees and Saints (Bhakta Vijaya and Santa Vijaya) resembles 

Y 
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Nabha Da^’s Bhaktamala of North India. Moro Pant was also a poet 
of considerable reputation. 


The Vitality of Popular Hinduism 

One of the remarkable features of Indian civilization is the vitality 
of Hinduism, which draws its strength on the one hand from the 
myths and legends of the Epics and the I'uranas and on the other 
from the unfailing reservoir of faith and devotion of the common 
people, which has withstood and sur\’ived all persecution. Over and 
over again a political awakening in India has assumed .1 leligious 
aspect whenever the Indian Dhanna has been threatened by foreign 
invasion and culture, and it has been supported by the spontaneous 
and undying faith ot the c<inmion people. Thus not only the Brah- 
mans and Ksatriyas or Rajputs, but also the masses have stood in 
defence of their land and culture whenever priests and monks were 
threatened or killed by foreign conquerrus, whenever temples were 
destroj^ed and monasteries and .schools of learning clo.sed. The 
stubborn defence put up by the Guptas against the llunas*and other 
outlandish barbarians (Danina mlechchhas), by the R.iiputs, who 
assumed the title of Vtkranuiditya. against (he hordes of the Turko- 
Afghans, by (he Siklis in the Punjab, bv the Jats in middle India, and 
by the Marathas in (ht* south, all alike (estily to the capacity of 
Hindu India across the centuries (o lenov'ate herself when the crisis 
comes. The Bhakti movement fioni the fiftc'enth to the seventeenth 
century was a movement ag<im.st caste, piiestlujod and the exti'mal 
observances of the Hindu Dliarma; but it stimulated jian-Hindu 
reskstance to the bigoted and mtoleiant polir\ of Aurangzeh, of which 
Guru Govmd Singli in the Punjab, Sivuji in the Deccan, and Suraj 
Mai Jat in Bharatpur and the LkP. look up the militant leadership. 
Throughout the eighteenth century, an epoch of universal turmoil 
and misery in India, the great array of m}'stics, poets and saints 
distributed through the different regions likewise demonstrated the 
.spiritual resilience of the* common people amidst the conflicts, suiter- 
ings and despairs of their rulers. 


The $dkta Mystics of Bengal 

In Bengal, exposed to unparalleled plunder, barbarity and chica- 
nery in the era of Clive (173(1-1774), S,~iktism produced a most elegant 
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poet in Bharat Chandra Rai Guu^kar (1713-1761). who wrote the 
Annada Mahgal, the Kaliki Mahgdl or Vidyasundar, and the Anna- 
purna MaAgal or Mana Singh. His best lyrics are to be found in the 
Vidyasundar, which was completed only four years before the battle 
ot Plassey. In 1757 he comiwsed the Satyaiiaiayana Panchali, which 
celebrates the common Hindu and Muslim worship of Satya pir; just 
as his own style is the best record of the elegant use of woids assimi- 
lated from Arabic, Sanskrit and Perisan in Bengali poetry. Bharat 
Chandra Rai has been compared with Pope and Dryden. He was a 
master of diction and rhyme and exorcised a gieat influence upon 
Bengali poetry towards the end of the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nmofeenth. 

The same spirit u.al tradition pioduced the celebiateJ poct-m\ sties 
Kama Piasail Ren (boin 171H) and Kamala Kanta Bhattacharva 
(bom i8o()). The Rakta Ivnrs \iold nothing in rpligious fervour and 
depth to the Vaisnava padavalls, and they enjoy equal poiiulaiit}- 
amuiig the niral ma.ssos. Here is .1 tvpiral li^'mn of Rama Prasad’s 

‘Ihe Fisherman waits atter casting his vast net 
Over the fathomle.ss waters of the universe 
To catch mortals like fishes. He bides lus time. 

Whenever He desires He jinlls them bv the hair 
None can escape from this Time-net. 

How can one who is fiim'-bound obtain In', deliveiaiict 
('all the Time-destroyer, Motln‘i Kali, 

She will TV ''uc V'»u from the clutches of Tmit .’ 

In another hymn Ramaprasad protests about human mequalitv 

‘O Goddess, do 1 not know' ol Vnur gUMt comiia'-sion' 

Some poviple lav k even a inorv 1 ot fviod. 

While others enjoy a surfeit of delicacies and an abun- 
dance of trvMSures. 

Some go ill liiMiiioiis palaiupniis, oiliers cait\ them on 
their shoulders; 

Sxmie wear gorgeous shawls, others do not even h/ive rags 
to cover tlieir nakedness'. 

In another, about the vanity of fomis of worship: 

'O Mind, do not delude yourself about the Goddess, 

Do you not realise that the viitire universe is Her fomi.'' 
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Why then do you seek to worship Her earthen image? 

The Mother decks the universe with infinite riches; 

Do you not feel ashamed at making a few golden trinkets 
for Her idol? 

It is She who nourishes the universe; 

Do you not feel ashamed at making offerings of rice and 
gram before Her? 

She protects the universe with infinite care; 

How can j'ou offer sacrifices of goats! 

The Mother can be worshipped only through devotion. 

You may celebrate Her puja with great show before the 
public 

But She will never accept your bribe*. 

RamaprasSd was undoubtedly a genius. It seems to have been he 
who introduced into Bengali poetry and religion the devotional songs 
of welcome (agamani) and farewell (vijaya) that are .sung during the 
autumn festival of the Goildess Durga in Bengal, when daughters xdsit 
their parents. The Durga Puja became prominent in Bengal from the 
middle of the eighteenth century through the initiative and patronage 
of Kaja Kpsna Chandra Roy of Nadia, who gathered round him the 
best talents of Bengal. In these poignant agamani and vija >'5 l5uics 
the deity is conceived as a daughter who comes home for a glorious 
stay of thrc'c days and then returns with her husband Siva to Kail 3 .^a, 
amidst the wails of the family. The nuances of parental love for the 
Divine Daughter Uma or Gauri, are as full of religious exaltation as 
the romantic love of Kadha and tlie Gopis for the youthful Ktisna. 
Thus the songs help parents to transform their all-too-human tender- 
ness into spiritual iispiration. Fur, is not every mother the mother 
of Uma, Menaka, and is not Uma the Divine Daughter, inscrutable but 
adorable, and the wTench from her after the reunion of three days the 
anguish of separation from God? Every* daughter is the reflection of 
Uma, who demands love and tenderness, but who makes, alas, but a 
brief sojourn on the earth. In the Ramaprasadi l5?rics the idealisa- 
tion of the parent-daughter relationship s}nnboUses a distinctive 
mode of approach to the deity; when simg in the Chandi ma^id^ps of 
the Goddess they still attract thousands of listeners. TIu character- 
istic Riina Prasadi folk melody and the devotional h3anns, besides 
the agamani and vijaya lyrics to the Goddess, have a profound 
appeal in millions of Bengali homes even after a lapse of two 
centuries. 
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In Kanial3i Kanta’s ardent and profound lyrics we discern a perfect 
blending of absolute monism with the worship of Kali and Kp§na, 
and of yoga with ritual, reinterpreted sjTnbolically and meta- 
physically. An exquisite Bengali song to Kali, the Dark Mother of 
Nirvana, nins as follows: 

'In dense darkness, O Mother, Thy formless beauty sparkle <=, 

Which the yogis meditate in dark mormtain caves; 

In the lap of boundless daik, on Mahaniivana’s waves 
upborne. 

Peace flows serene and inexhaustible. 

In the form of the void, in tlie robe of d.)ikness wrapped, 

■^Tio art Thou, Mother, seated alone in the shrmo ot 
samadhi? 

From the lotus of Thy fear-scattering feel fla.sh Thv low 's 
lightenings; 

Thy spiiit-face shines forth with laughter terrible and 
loud*. 

A .sinccie and spontaneous type oi mysticism also emerged at this 
time ill the Aula and Pauls. They ronipiised both Muslim Sufis and 
Hindu saints, and theii songs reflect the vast silt nee ot the e\trgreen 
flelds and expansive rivers of Bengal. With no metaphy‘-it\il or 
theological system, the Rauls worshiji by means of music ami song, 
and naivel)' and directly ajiprehenu Ktality as the Supei -individual 
Person— ‘the Man whom the soul seeks’ (inanei man us). Tli<* uiiitive 
exi»erience here reveals to the mystic a dual mowiiviu ol the .‘spirit, 
of man God-ward and of God man wartl. In eternal commuiiiou the 
Real Man dallies with the Beloved, shutting the gates of the seii-ses 
and gazing at ht r eternal beauty. Kartly m the w'orkl’s leligious 
poetry do we come across such a humanistic note in the advent ui os 
of the soul: 

‘Man, man, every one speaks ol man 

W'hal is man? 

Man is health, man is life, man is the jewel ol the Heart; 

Very few on eaitli know the truth of Man. 

Man knows a love which other creatures know not. 

And man alone knows the depth of such love. 

Man - love helps him to know the Real Man; 

Thus man knows Man; 

The strength ol man-in-Man is imderstood by man alone’. 
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The following exquisite Baul song, translated by Rabindranath 
Tagore, speaks of love as holding the divine and the human in sweet 
eternal communion in the unfolding of life. 

Tt goes on blossoming for ages, the soul lotus, in which I am bound 
as well as Thou, without escape. Th<Te is no end to the opening of its 
petals, and the honey in it htis such sweetness that Thou, like an 
enchanted bee, canst never deseit it, and therelore Thou art bound, 
and 1 am, and sah'ation is nowhere’. 

The EilecUcism and Tolerance of the Notth Indian MyUici, 

Northern India, uinidsf tlu* uncertainty and ra[)iiie of the see saw 
struggle between the Marathas an<l Ahmad .shah Abdah, also pro- 
duced a galaxv of mystics, saints and ridonners, whose continuity 
WMS unbroken in tlie eightt enth cimturv. Among those one of the most 
prominent was Yaii Sihib, a Muslim saint of nelhi (if)()8-X725), the 
disciple of the woman samt Bawaii S.‘iheba, wlui left behind an 
ariay of disciples m the Uttar Piadesh. Yan is the authoi of the 
Rdtnavali, whiih is full ul e\quisil« lehgious Iviies He ^ud of the 
universe: ‘Ciealion is a jiamting bj the Cn ator on the « .mvas of the 
void with the hiiish of Love. He who has not expinciiced this toy 
through Lc've will never know it through reasoning. Men and women 
are as bubbles in the ocean of Divine love'. 

One of his disciples was Bulleh, a jiloughmaii of I'y^abad. who con- 
verted his Rajput /anmidar and implovci, Guird Below' is a line 
lyiic by Guird 

‘The bee of the mind plajs \asanta, 

The unstruck music sounds m iiilinite space, 

llic lotus opens and the bees make a noist 

The light shines iorth e% er further 

The heait is tilled W'ith joj to s* c it again and again* 

When the mind bec(aiie.s nitangled, then it is enmeshe<l 
in the net. 

The current ot light flows m, wav*' after wa\t , 

My heart is placed at the lotus feet 
It does not come (t.ike birth), nor does it go; the soul 
dies not' 

Gladly it dnnks the immortal nectar again and again. 

The Lord is beyond reach, beyond perception, beyond 
sight; 
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I have found the Lord by seeing him with my eyes. 

Says Gulil; my desire is fulfilled, 

1 have triumphed over Yama and obtained an abode 
in Light'. 

One of Guiai’s disciples was Bhikhii. who belonged to Gh<wlpur. The 
following hTic finely expresses his religious outlook: 

‘God Himself is the earth, from which a multitude ol 
vessels are made 

By the Potter, Whose creation has a wonderful variety. 

Names are like gold, they becomi- ornaments and api>eai 
as other than they are; 

But whether they are pure or impure, th«‘ir ba^ls is gold 
itself. 

The foam, the bubbles, the currents and waves are 
many; 

Know th.it the watei is the v«ine, whtthei it be swiet 
or salt. 

The .soul has one « <usie. m tin o}>ini<m ol BhIkliSl, 

The rolibers belong to Ills goveinnient as well as the 
liavellers’. 

Anothei of Yaii Sahib’s discijiles w.is Ke.sava Das 'it)((0 17b*)). 
who belonged to the VaiSya ca.stt and wiotc the .Viniglnit (The 
Diaught t;l Nectai) A ' imous .saint was Jagjivan Das iboin 
who w'a<; a Thakur (>i Barabanki and in the tiadition of Kabir. He 
played an iinpoitant part in bringing togflhei Muslim and Hindu 
lines of thought and woushij) among the lowei tastes of the Uttar 
Pradesh lie founded the Satnand sett, wiiich contained vast nuiu 
beis of the lowest caste, or rathtr he reoig.iiiised the v'ailier sect of 
the same name that had been suppressetl by Aurangzi b. He wrote ui 
Avadhi Hindi and his works include the Jiiana Preka'ia. the Maha- 
pralaya and the Paraina Granth. In the following verse we discern 
Jagjivan Uas’s strong emphas.-. t»n .social equality: 

'O saint, the one Light shini's in all. 

Consider it wel'! There is no second; 

The blood and the bod}' arc the same. 

There is no Brahman or saint; 

Some are called men and some women; 

The Invisible Punisa is in all’. 
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A most distinguished saint of this age was Pri^a Nath (1700-1780), 
who flourished in Bundelkhand, where Chhatrasal Bundela of Panna 
was one of his disciples. He emphasised the unity of Hindus, Muslims 
and Christians, and was familiar with the Bible, the Koran and the 
Hindu scriptures. In Christian fashion he regards love as the entirety 
of God. ‘Love is indivisible and eternal. Love is in the body of the 
Beloved; with the Beloved is love. In the Beloved’s soul is love. Love 
it is that makes the e5'es see beyond, even the Beyond of the Beyond. 
Love bestows on one the abode of the ij divisible Lord'. Again in 
almost Christian style he sings: 

'Now tell I of Love, which is God Himself and beyond words; 

God’s creation is a fraction of God, but it (Love) is the deep- 
set eternal ioy’. 

His sect is called Dhami, because it regards God as the Dhama, or 
home. It embraces both Hindu and Muslim followers. 

Another famous saint was Gharib Das (1717-1778), wlio Wd.s bom 
in Rohtak, and worshijiped Rama, Hari and Allah together. His 
cathnlirilj' was most striking, as his hvmns were most arSent. It is 
curious that his verses contain many Persian and English woids. Siva 
Narayana (born 1710) was a saint of Gliayipur. He had a large number 
of followers among the Rajput soldiers. His order observes no caste 
distinctions whatsoever. He is the author of various songs and 
poems, of w'hich the most important are Sant Vilas and Bhajan 
Granlh. The Mughal Kmjieror Muhammad Shah was his disciple; 
and this Iinpen.d supjiort hclj>ed in some measure to propagate 
the or<ler. 

Palju Dasof Fyzabad (1757-1825) was yet another well-known saint; 
he was a disciple of (iulal, and thus in the line of Bawati Sabeba, 
and he flourished in Ayodhya. He is sometimes descrilied as a second 
Kabh. He suffered from the persecution of the Bairagis. He strongly 
condemned caste and sect differences. One of his observations is that 
the upiJer castes had ruined the lower ones and themselves too. He 
is the author of Rama Kun^aliya and Atma Kamia. The Kun^aliyS. 
verses are well known for their ardour and beauty. Rituals he con- 
siders to be of no avail where the inner spirit is lacking: 'Of what 
avail is the unguent applied to the eyes if a girl has no beauty'. He 
goes in for complete self-surrender: 'But I will soon please my Lord, 
(by pleading that) servants commit hundreds of errors’. The following 
verse is entirely in the manner and spiiit of Kabir: 
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‘They say Rama is in the east, and Khuda in the west; 

Who then lives in the north and the south? 

Where is the Lord, and where is He not? 

Why do the Hindus and Muslims raise a storm? 

The Hindus and Muslims have engaged in strife. 

And the two faiths run into two opposing camps. 

Paltu the slave says the T,ord is in all. 

He is not divided at all; this is the truth'. 

In the district of Gouda. Sahajananda (bom 1780) was the founder 
of a sect known as Svami Narayan, which heoly admitted Muslims 
as well as lower caste Hindus. Tulsi Sahib (1760-1842) was another 
saint, brother of Baji Rao II, who lived in Hathras. He was 
familiar with both Hindu and Muslim scriptures .iiid was a sharp 
critic of ritualism. He was the author of the Ghafa Ramayana. In 
Bihar there was also a .saint named Dariya, of the Arrali district, who 
was bom of Muslim parents, and who w'as the founder of an ordiT that 
combined in worship the Muslim konilsh and the Hindu sijdah. 

Kingdom'* and omiares weie falling; the demolition of the famous 
temples of Somnath. Mathura and Banaras, and the persecution of 
Hinduism by Auiangzcb had left a trail of bitterness and resentment ; 
and confusion and chaos reigned over the whole of India in the 
eighteenth century: but the galaxy of saints, po<.‘ts and mystics, all 
emerging from the lower .social strai.i in different jiarts of the couiurv 
throughout this unhippv centur}, kept alhe the spirit of broad 
humanism and uni\ ensalism in worship and lo\e, which transcended 
the external torms and observances of Hinduism and Isl.nn, and also 
the WOOS of the luliiig dynastii s and princes. Not the cities and towns, 
where the influence of dcMdent Muslim and Hindu courts w’as 
demoralising and vulgarising, but the villages and hamlets, with 
their immemorial culture, marked by tolerance, amity and devotion, 
released the springs of hope and renewal in one of the darkest penods 
of Indian history'. 



CHAPTER XX 


THt LIBI-RALISM AND IDEALISM OF 
THE INDO-BRITISH RENAISSANCE 


The Rise of European Factories in India 

MODI RN Eurojican civ'ilizatiun largely owes its origm to the quest 
for trade oi teirilon that inspired the bold exploration of John Cabot, 
Columbus, Magellan and Vasco da Gama. It was the spices of the 
coast of Malabar, described as ‘thi* kev of Hind' by the Arab 
merchants who captured the lucrative trade in the Indian Ocean, that 
shaped nifidem European .ind Indian history. In r^()8 Vasco da 
Gama made his celebrated voyage to India, rounding tiie Cape of 
Good Hope, and landing at Calicut. The lirst EurojH'an factory and 
fortress in Asia was thus built by the rortugiiese, at Cochin. In the 
last year of the fifteenth century, the King of Portugal wiote in a 
sjiirit of banter and bravado to the King of bpam that the real 
Indies were discov ered not by Columbus but by 'a nobleman of our 
household’, who had brought with him 'cinnamon, cloves ginger, 
nutmeg, pepper, and also manv fine stones of all .sorts, so th.it hence- 
forth all Christendom in this jiart of Europe shall be abl'* to jirovide 
ifsell wTth these spices and precioii'- stones’. 

The Portuguese were at the height of their power in the Eastern 
seas in the middle of the sixteenth antury. Din, Hassein, (loa, St. 
Thom^, Neg.ipatam and Hooghly .served as the bases on which 
Portug.al’s commercial prosjieritv in India was built. In this period 
sea-voyages were so long and perilous, and mortality in the small, 
crowded ships so heav}', that the Portuguese never made an)’ serious 
attempts at colonisation or the acquisition of territory in the hinter- 
land, but confined themselves to the occupation of .strategic posts, 
straits and islands, and to the defence of them against attack, in order 
to maintain their mastery of the trade-routes and their exclusive 
monopoly of the Eastern trade. 

Both the Dutch and the English, however, who appeared on the 
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Eastern scene a century after the Portuguese, had not merely 
commercial aims, but also colonial ambitions that were manifest 
from the very start, especially in the case of the former. The Dutch, 
under the leadership of Goen and Van Diemen, soon secured an 
advantageous position in the Indian Archipelago, Ceylon and 
Malabar. 'I'he English were handicappid in the East by the vacillation 
of their Company’s Directors between mercantile and political 
objectives, the civil war in England, the caution of the English 
sovereigns, and the rapid develojiracnt of English colonial activities 
in America. In 1616, when the English had factories at Surat, Agra. 
Ahniedabad and Broach in Western India, and at Msusulipatam anil 
Petapoli on the Coromandal Coast, and carried uii commerce from a 
considerable number of the ports of India, Persia and the Red Sea, 
a report to the East India Company stall'd that it was imprailicable 
for them to open trade 'in countries bordering on the Ganges’ because 
1)1 the Portuguese monopolv. ‘For small .shipping there wen no poits 
in Bengal but such as the Portuguese possessed’. 

The important entrepots of Portuguese coinmeice in Bengal at the 
beginning of the seventeenth ccntim' wore Hooghly, Chittagong and 
Pipli. llooglily and Chittagong wen. eddied I’orto j)pqueno and Porto 
gr.inde respectively by the Portuguosi' ot that time, lefening to the 
small and big estuaries of the Ganges. Saptagram, or Salgaon, -which 
stood on the confluence of the Bbagirathi and Saiasvati, and was the 
most famous port of South Asia for more than sixte*'n centuries, 
suddenly declined in ‘he last decades of the s'xieeiiih centun’ owring 
to the silting up of the two rivers; and in us place rose Hooghly. 
In 1585 Ralph Fitch found Siptagram a fair city for ‘a city of the 
Moors, and very plentiful of all things’. But soor its prosi>erity was 
eclipsed ])j the neighbouring port-town of Hooghly. To the 
Portuguese Hooghlj became as imponant a strategic settlement on 
the western estuary of Bengal as Chittagong was on the eastem, and 
Negapatam on the Coromandal CoasV From these port-towns their 
fleet could protect their trading ves,sels Irom Bengal, Oris.sa aid 
Coromand,d on their way to ..‘lakan and thence to Malacca, and 
and also to Ceylon. The monopoly of the East Indian trade was 
successfully maintained by the Portuguese against the challenge of 
the n-iw-comers almost throughout the sixteenth century and the 
first quarte< of the seventeenth centurj’. 
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Tl%e European Struggle for Monopoly of East Indian Trade 

It was a historical accident that gave the English East India 
Company its mastery over India. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centurj’ the Dutch Company was preoccupied with their 
struggle against the Portuguese in the Archipelago; for at that time 
it was not India but the Archipelago that was considered the better 
prize by the Europeans. The English East India Company thus 
enjoyed an initial advantage in that it Wtis the might of the Dutch 
fleet that destroyed the Portuguese monopoly in India, Ceylon and 
the Spice Islands, and paved the way for the subsequent prosperous 
English trade. It did not have to incur the vast exjiendituie of main- 
taining a navj’, garrisons and fortre.sses that burdened the Dutch 
Company. Nor could any maritime power succeed in the battle for 
India which had its strongest settlements only in Malabar and Cevlon; 
for the Dutch did not assume responsibilities of soveicignty in Surat, 
Coromandal and Pengal, although it was largely these areas that 
provided their greatest commercial gams. In these three regions the 
English giadually wrested from the Indian rulers trad<^ pnvileges 
that were more advantageous than what the Dutch cTijo3'ed; and 
their profits went on expanding bv leaps and bounds, as commerci.il 
monopoly and political power aided each othei. Even Bengal, which 
had j'lelded annual profits of hundieds of thousands of guilders, 
began to show frequent losses for the Dutch Company after 1720. 
With the diminution of their naval superiority, the Dutch sought to 
return trading privileges in India by means of flattery and presents 
to the Indian rulers. Meanwhile, their other rival, the French under 
Dupleix, w’ere even able to capture Masulijiatam, much to their 
chagrin, in 1750. 

The grandiose plans of the French statesman Colbert to obtain a 
share of the profits of the Dutch and English trade in the East Indies 
by establishing a string of settlements fiom Madras and East India 
to the ports of Persia and East Africa w'ciit astray, owing to the 
misfortimcs of the French fleet on the sea and ijuarrels among 
the Dirc'ctors and subordinates of the French Company. Later, the 
European war injured French trade and led to the inefficiency of the 
Company’s factories 111 Bengal, Gujarat, Mal.ibar and Coromandal, 
whicli was aggravated by the incapacity of several successive Gover- 
nors at Pondicherry, and financial bankruptcy. It was, however, the 
French and not the Dutch whom the English emulated in certain 
important matters of Indian policy and army organisation. For it 
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was the French who first negotiated political alliances with Indian 
chiefs and rulers, and who trained Indian sep05’s in European 
methods of warfare, and led them on conquering expeditions into the 
interior, far away from their forts and factories on the coast. As a 
matter of fact, among the European powers, it was the French who 
were first able to establish their dominion over a large area in the 
Indian peninsula; it lasted, however, for only two decades. The 
ultimate failure of the French in India, who also had settlements at 
the strategic positions of Surat, Pondicherry, Masulipatam and 
Chandemagore was due to the naval sui)eTiority of the English, 
which was able to win lor them the maritime province of Bengal, 
with its enormous resources and trade, and its river connections with 
the north. Both Dupleix and Clive dreamt of a Einopean Empire, 
wliich was to .anse from the rums of the Mughal Empire in India; but 
Dupleix’s vision, based t'n mastery of the Carnatic, was geographi- 
cally destined to fail, as Clive's based on the Ganges delta was to 
succeed. 

To gain supremaej over Bengal the English had to delcat not merely 
Nawab Sirajuddowla at Plassey but also the French at Chandet- 
nagore and the Dutch at Chmsura. It w’as their suzerainty over 
Bengal that assured the English the command of the wealth of 
Hindustan with which they ultimately won the Indian Empire. 
Yet the Directors of the English Companv at home still pinned their 
best hopes of a fortunate outcome to their venture in the East 
Indies on the trade with llic ports of the Arabian Sea. 


India, Huh of World Com n-crce in the Seventeenth ( 'erUury 

Loid I'almersion aptly observed: ‘The original settlers began 
with a factory, the factory grew into a fort, the fort expanded into a 
district and the district into a plo^dn^<‘’. The building up of the two 
Eastern dominions, the British dominion with its capital in Calcutta 
and the Dutch dominion wi U its capital in Batavia, followed 
the downfall of Portuguese poiver in the East after a long-drawn 
triangular conflict that wras canied on m Asiatic waters until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It originated in the same impul- 
sion as that which led to the Spanish occupation of Mexico and Peru, 
the Portug.. se conquest of Brazil, and the establishment of English 
and French colonies and dependencies in America. The Atlantic, 
Indian and Pacific Oceans were first unified by commeice by the 
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middle of the seventeenth century; and until the begi nni ng of the 
nineteenth century enormous quantities ot gold and silver from 
Mexico and Peru flowed into India to pay for the cloth and silk goods, 
indigo and pepper, that she suppUed to Europe, and also for her 
saltpetre, vehich made gunpowder for the chronic wars of that 
continent. It was India that was the hub of this world commerce 
until the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. But Indian shipping 
was ruined by Portuguese, Dutch and English piracy in the Asiatic 
seas, and Indian trade by the difleni.tial trade monojxily and 
‘extraordmarv privileges’ of the European factors and merchants 
in India, ‘as if they were even more than the natives’. Tbe Indian 
cotton industry was also hit hard by the loss of the English market 
when England piohibiti'd the imjiort of Indian calico and silk at 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy, by the East India Company’s 
discouraging the manutacture of cloth goods of lugh counts and silk 
fabrics in India; and by the loss of her old maikcts in the Archi- 
pelago, Persia and Africa with the dwindling of the Indian mercantile 
marine. Towards the end of the eighteenth (enturv, the annual 
average value (1786 -i7qo) of Indian cotton piocegoods Mild bt tlie 
East Endia Coiiipanj' in the English maiket w'as inilhoiis 
France was importing aiinii.illy at that timi (17011 ii.-i millions 
wortli of Indian cotton pu-ct goods; and a considerable quantity ot 
these was also exported in AT.ietican vessels (valued at Rs.5, (>00,000 
in 1816 1817) Even as late as the beginning of the nineteenth 
centurv, in sjiite of the high tanft and the prohibition on the import of 
ctTtcun important varieties. India exported anuiiall} to Engl,ind 
cotton inccegoods valued at about /2| millions, selling them al hall 
the price of English cloth goods, which were still hirgel}^ wovi'n on 
hand-looms em]>lo\jng about li\e tunes as many woikeis as wTie 
(inployed on the* new power looms. 


1 he Indui^tria! Decline oi India 

The 5'ear 1700, exactly a antuiy after the establisliment of the 
English and i)utch Companies, saw the prohibition of import of 
Indian calicoes to England. Dulirs to protect the Eng’ish weaving 
industry against Indian products were gradually raised to about 
80 per cent. Other countries of Europe followed suit, to protect their 
domestic industiies. The nadir of India's industrial decline was 
reached in the middle of the nineteenth century, when the export of 
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Indian cotton piecegoods and silk to Europe ceased entirely, and raw 
cotton began to be exported instead. Charles Trevelyan estimated in 
1839 that the amount of Bengal piecegoods displaced in the foreign 
market was about Rs. i crore a year, and in the home market the 
displacement was to the extent of Rs. 8o lakhs. He referred to the 
gravity of the problem of unemployment among the Indian people, 
who worked up this great annual amount of Rs. i8o lakhs. Seven 
years later (1841) Labouchete, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
England, observed: ‘The British have utterly destroyed the manu- 
factures of India by their manufactures. The district of Dacca, the 
Manchester of India, has dwindled into insigniticance before 
the strides which the British goods have made'. By 1846 the tables 
were comjiletely tunicd aiifl India did not export any cotton goods ar 
all, but had to Iiupoit from England 213,840,000 yards of cloth, as 
comjiared with fiftv-on*^ million yards in 1835 and only eight lakli 
yards in 1814. India’s de-industnalisation, her increasing dej>endence 
ujxin agricultuie, and the severity oi a series of famines, now cxjHised 
for the iirst time the weakness of her economic structure, which had 
arisen from her polit ical dejiendence. 


Rammo/uiii, the Fathci’ of the ^lodern Indian Renaissance 

h'rom the verv start the pattoin ot Anglo-Indian lelalious c.ime 10 
be dominated sucoes eelv by European mcicantilism, loIooMb'-in 
and n.itionalism— three of the world’s jitniicious myths, which 
warped the development of Western civilization foi thiee centuries. 
With the cultural side of t'lc Britidi occupation kept in the 
tiackground, and c 'lonial pohc}' ix'nneating evt'ry sphere of adminis- 
tration, a rapid industnal decline set in, along with a marked 
deterioiation in the standard of living of the people. This obtained 
philosophical support from the prevailing latssez-faire dectniie in 
Britain, which excluded the S^atc from assuming educational and 
ameliorative responsibilities for ‘lalf a century after the assumption 
of Dewani. Not before the drafting of the famous Despatch of 1854 
was the necessity foi State patronage of education in the vernaculars 
realised, although the efforts of British missionaries had contributed 
effectively t* the spread of English education. 

In 1799, British missionary' William Carey established himself 
at Serampur, on Danish territory, where he was more welcome than 
in the temtory of the East India Company. It was there that the first 
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Indian press was started, publishing many books in Bengali prose, 
including translations of Sanskrit texts. Previous to this, a madrasa 
had been founded by Warren Hastings at Calcutta in 1781, and a 
Sanskrit College by Lord Cornwallis at Banaras in 1782. From the 
end of the eighteenth century the ground was being, indeed, gradually 
prepared for the notion of trusteeship of a dominion. In 1773 the first 
regulating Statutes were passed which altered the duties of the British 
fioin traders to administrators. In iSrj, when the East India 
Company’s Charter was renewed, its mon<jpoly of trade was abolished 
and a sum of £10,000 was allocated for the iniprovemcnt of literature 
and the introduction of educ.ation. The year 1817 saw the establish- 
ment of the Hindu College, or rather school, at Calcutta, thanks to 
the efforts of David Hare, Rammohan Roy and Dwarikanath Tagore. 
The next year saw the printing of the first Bengali newspaper. In 
1833 the East India Company ceased to function as a trading concern ; 
and the same year witnessed the proclamation of the policy of 
employing Indians in the higher branches of the Civil Service as a 
matter of pnnciple. The Charter Act of 1833, which inlnKlticed these 
momentous changes, was largely duo to the effort of Raxnjnohan Roy. 

Rammohan Roy (1774-1833) ina\ be considered as the first of the 
Indian modems and the father of the Indian Renaissance of the 
picscnt age. He was an intellectual giant, and one of the great 
humanists of the nineteenth century. His spiritual calibre and 
influence equalled, indeed, those of the famous European leaders of 
thought. Jeremy Bentham acclaimed him as 'hLs intensely admired 
and deeply beloved collaborator in the service of niankmd’. 
Rammohan condemned the idolatrj’ and superstitions of popular 
Hinduism, and going back to the pure and noble creed of the Upani- 
sads and Vedanta founded the Brahma Sablia, lor The worship 
and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immortal Being 
who is the Author and Preserver of the Universe'. Besides con- 
demning uneiiui vocally many coiruptions of the Hindu religion, he 
did not accept cither the divimty of Chiist or the authenticity of the 
vtirious miracles attributed to Him in the Bible. He fought against 
the custom of Sati, or the sell-inimolation of a widow on her 
husband’s funeial pyre, and advocated the rights of women with 
great acumen and moral fervour. With his support Lord Bcntinck 
took the bold step of declaring Sati illegal. He also advocated the 
freedom of the press and the codification of the Indian Criminal Code, 
and protested against the injustice and impropriety of the land 
system introduced by the British. 
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In the sphere of education, Kammohan wrote the famous ‘petition’ 
that was largely responsible for the final decision to advance Western 
education in India through the medium of the English language; 
while his plea for the cultivation of the natural sciences was far ahead 
of his age. He wrote that, ‘if it had been intended to keep the British 
nation in ignorance of real knowledge, the Baconian pliilosof)hy 
would not have been allowed to displace the system of the schoolmen, 
which was bc-st calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the same 
manner the Sanskrit system of education would be the best calculated 
to perpetuate ignorance if such had been the policy of the Britis>h 
Legislatuie. But as the improvement of the native population is the 
object of government it will consequently promote a more liberal 
and enlightened ptdicy of instruction’. With his implicit faith in a 
liberal English -'ducation, Rammohan pleaded for the irlmission of 
Indians to the highe.st offices of state; and it was largt^ly through his 
influence that the Charter Act of 1833, which terminated the com- 
mercial character of the East India Company and legalised the 
appointment of Indians to the highest posts, was passed. 

In his familiarity with Sanskrit, I*er.sian, Arabic, English, Greek 
and Hebrew, Rammc»han wa.s a true proph(*t not merely of Indian 
nationalism, which became the dominant mo' ement about half a 
century after his death, but also of the intemationahsm of the 
tw’entieth c<‘ntuiy. It is refreshing to read the foDowing plea of the 
R§ja for the brotherhood of mankind; ‘It is now generally admitted 
that not religion onl’ bu+ unbiassed common sense, as well as the 
accurate deductions 0/ scientific research, lead to the conclusion that 
all mankind are 011c great family, of which the numerous nations and 
tribes arc only various branches. Hence enlightened men in all 
countries feel a wish to encourage and facilitate human intercourse in 
every manner by removing as far as possible all impeiliments to it, 
in order to provide the reciprocal advantage and enjojment of the 
whole race'. 


Bankim Chandra, the Father of Modern Indian Fiction 

The age which in Bntain saw the triumph of Liberalism and 
Individxiali..'n, the abolition of slavery, tne introduction of far- 
reaching so< al legislation, and the religious revival associated with 
Wesley, Keble and Newman, saw in India the rapid spread of 
Western learning through the English hoiguage, based on Macaulay’s 
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famous minute on education of 1834. English education not only 
became the unifier of the different provinces and religions, with 
their difterent dialects, but also created new values and patterns of 
expression in the provincial literatures, which now all entered their 
modem phase. 

The greatest literary genius of the nineteenth century in India was 
Bankim Chandra ChattopadhySsra (1830-18Q4), the father of modem 
Indian fiction, whose novels had a stuculating effect on all Indian 
literatures, besides Bengali. Profoundly influenced by the English 
romantic movement, Bankim through his historicid novels brought 
the past to life and depicted the glories of Hindu heroism against 
foreign tyrann) with warm human fervour, which at once opened 
new xdstas of beauty and imagination to the Indian people and 
aroused their national spirit. In his social novels, too, Bankim stmek 
a tender passionate note, dealing with the problems of widowhood, 
incompatibility in marriage, and physictd defect. In all his works his 
heroes and heroines, the daily occurrences and the human relations 
are suffused with a radiance from another world, wh('re Kapahkas, 
Bhairavds and Fakirs, as well as dieains, plaj' theii dramatic r 61 e. His 
famous ‘Anandiunath’, W'hich has the devastating Bengal famme of 
1769-70 and the Sannyasi Rebellion of 1772 as its background, .ind 
whose theme is political revolution, w^as far ahe<id of its time, and 
has sin<e served as the go.spcl of the revolutionary movement. It 
contains the famous hymn of Indian nationalism, Bande Mataram, 
sung to the Mother goddess, who is conceived as the Spirit of Mothet 
India in her various manifestations, now poor and gaunt, now nch 
and bestow'ing gifts, but alwaj-s charming and pow’erful, and 
demanding the devotion and sacrifice of her millions of sons and 
daughters. 

The contempoidiy romantic spirit in Euro[«'an liferature was the 
main inspiration, whether of Bankim Chandra, and later on of 
Madhusudhan Dutt and Ramesh Chandra Dutt, or of Hari Narayan 
Apte and C. L. Narsirnham, who all brought the, rosy and heroic past 
of India to her drab jiresent of poverty and slavery, and who aroused 
national feeling in the country, as Walter Scott did in Scotland, 
Sienkiewdez in Poland, and Jirdsek in Czochoslavakia. But the 
historical novel in every provincial literature soon gave place to not 
very successful attempts at social themes, by Bankim Chatterjee and 
Taraknath Ganguli in Bengali, by Veresalingam in Telugu, by Apte 
and Khandikar in Marathi, by Kishorilal Goswami in Hindi, and 
by others in the other literatures. This failure was largely due to the 
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limitations of the Indian social milieu, with its rigid family and caste 
restrictions, which were quite incompatible with the new ideas of 
freedom and equality that had come in the wake of the French and 
American Revolutions. The narrow conser\'ative outhxik of the upper 
middle class was no less lesponsible for the way in which the integnt \ 
of a character or the natural development of a situation was -.acnficed 
to the needs of bourgeois morals and manners and of Biitish liberalism 
and individuabsm in many a social novel, even ol the great masters. 
Dramas .snd social satires weie also attempted, lashing outworn 
social customs as w'ell as modern vices, and these gradually sup‘'r- 
seded the older m^tlnilogioil themes, (linsh Chandra m Bengali, 
Vishnudas Bhave in Marathi and Harischanrlra in Hindi, for instance, 
produced mythological plavs at first. The historical dramas oi Ginsli 
Ghosh, Kshirot.! Vidyabinodc and Dwijendralal Kav, ui'l of Kirtanc, 
gained greater popularity; but social pla\s and satires, such as thf-se 
of Amritalal Bo'-e and S. Miidaliai, eliciting tt irs and mirth, be» aine 
much more lively and vigorous in e\ety provincial litcu.dme. 


The Influence of Rahiudranath Taporc 

In poetry the most stiikiiig common note in ah the Indian liura- 
tures is romantic fervour and jiassion and an exagger, -ted 
subjectivism, where the.se have freed themselv'^es from the tradit'oiml 
mystical devotional p >S(‘ md context. European nature piK'itv has 
also b< en thoiouglily imbibed and assimilale<l. But .i far more potent 
intlnence on the poctrv’ of the vMtions piovinccs is that ol 'lagorc'.s 
romanticism .ind his profc'und lovi'- a coutiuualion of the Vahniki 
tradition — of the lieauty and vv'oalth of Motlu i Eaith >md Nature 
in the succession ot the sea.son.s ami the hours ot day and night In 
Tagore the love of Nature, the love of Man .ind the world, and the 
love of God, are accents of the .s,ime irt-msc awareness of the rosmic 
inlmite Whole. Wliere Tagore's m<iture lyricism or philosophical poe+i} 
has provided the model, whethci i i Bengal or m the other ])rovinces, 
it has insjured authentic spiritual e.xpression; -ilthough this may still 
lack Tagore’s exqnisitv metre and verbal rhythm in Bengali. Further- 
more, his burning indignation against social inequity, and his 
sympathy' 1 'c the vuctims of social injustice and caste barriers in 
his novels » J short stories, has stimulated cv’eryvvhere a realistic 
handling of social issues in poetry, dmma and fiction. A new mode of 
literary expression is repres*'nted in both Bimgal and elsewhere by 
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tural Jolk-poetry, which draws its inspiration from the ancient 
ballads and folk-sonjjs; and also, by proletarian fiction, which utilises 
the folk dialects. 


TJie Socio-rcligious Movements of the Nineteenth Century 

As the nineteenth century jirogrc'ssed, tlie social conquest of India 
by Britain was challenged in various fields. Controversies with 
Chnstian mis.sionaries as well as active programmes of social reform 
stimulated interest in the study of Indian social life and institutions, 
especially casti-, family and religimi. Rankim Chandra Cliatterjee, 
Bhudeva Chandra Mookeiiee, Isw'ar Chandra Vidyasagara, and 
Akshoy Kumat Dutia in Bengal, and B. N. Mabbari, M. G. Kanade, 
and R. (t. Bhandaikar in Western India, w(Te .imong the influential 
writers who ajipiaised Indian .social institutions afresh, o])])osed the 
introduction of We.stem wsiys, and le-interpreted the social values 
and ideals of the past. A few libi-ral British administratofS, such as 
Metcalfe and Maine, dealing with the village coinmnnitie*- of India, 
Alfred Lyall, conc(‘med vith tribal law and administration, and 
Munro, exploring the nietluMB and agencies of education, stood out 
against the suj'ersession of ancient institutions and communal 
prini'iples and commented criticallv' on British legal and iidministra- 
tive policy. At least four socio-religious movements of reform and 
service arose-, each promulgating its owii social adjustment to the 
civilization of the West in consonance with ancient traditions and 
valius, which were frcshlv' intei])retcil for the })urpose: the Brahmo 
Saniaj, led by the Tagores ami Kesliab Chandra Sen, the Arya S.imaj, 
led by Dayananda S.irasvati: the Theo^ophical Society, led by Annie 
Besant; <ind the Ramkrishna Mission, under Swaini Vivekananda. 
In Bengal the iiolitical and revolutionary nio\'c-ments W'cre saturated 
with a national idcali.sm which expressed itself in a lively interest in 
folk-culture, in luial life and institutions, folk songs and arts and 
crafts. 


The Facets of Nationalism 

All these movements deepened and .spiritualised Indian 
nationalism, striking a higher, more idealistic note, like that of 
Mazzini in Italy and Masaryk in Czecho-slovakia, under the leader- 
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ship of Surendranatk Bancrjec (1848-1925), who devoled to the 
national cause his unique gifts of amazing eloquence and great vigour 
for a whole life-time. With the campaigns of Baneijec, who is some- 
times compared with Burke, and sometimes with Gladstone, Indian 
politics were bom. The Indian National Congress gave modem India 
for the first time ‘the conception of a united India, derived from the 
inspiration of Mazzini', to use liis own words. Tlie rallying symbol and 
inspiring hymn of the nationalist movement was supjilied by what 
later became the National Anthem of India, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee’s ‘Bande Mataraip’, taken from his historical novel, 
‘Anandamath’, which deals with the Sanny.asi rebi'lhon against the 
plunder and oppre.<?sion of the revenue famiers in the ‘lobber state' 
establishf'd by Clive in Bengal. In this h^’inn the ini.ige af the Great 
Mother Durga. was transformed into that of Mother Indi<i, hci 
different manifestations, as Jagaddhatii, Kali, Laksmi and Sfiras- 
vati, symbolising the various phases of the n.ition’s evolution, and 
bringing home to the masses the message of ihc new cult ot the 
Motherland. Much of the nationalism, as preached from one end of 
the country to the other by such nationalist leaders as Bepin Chandra 
Pal, Aurobmdo Ghosh and Bal Gangadhar I'il.ik, linked the fight 
for Swaxaj with a spiritual awakening, an ideal which was Jilet 
accepted by the Indian National Congress, and thus reioneiled the 
concepts of political self determination .mcl mdividiwl salwiliori. In 
Maharashtra the resaseitatioii of the cults ot Bhavani aiul (iane.sh, 
and of the Siviji movement undei the guidanee of Tilak, '-miilarly gave 
a moral and spiritual slant to ' he fight for indej'einknre. In redohiimg 
the message of the Bhaga v«d-Gita, Bankim Cliamlra, lil.ik and 
Aurobindo, and later Gaiulhi, emphasised puipo.si\e action .iml 
organis(‘d efiurt for th«' welfare of the jx'oph' as the modern ideal of 
karma- yoga. All this re-intt'qirctation brought Congress in.mr to 
the masses by pitsenting political doctrines in the veriiacular of 
ancient spiritual conceptions, thus sjuntualising politics, anil at the 
same time eliciting the niarljrflom of levolutionaries in a widely 
ramifying underground movement in the eountry. 

The agitation and the political prograiniiic of the (bngress hlierah, 
from Surendranath Baneijce, Bhcioze Shall Mehta, Romesh Chandi'a 
Dutta and Ananda Mohan Bose to Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Madan Mohan Malaviya, w’erc strengthened by the self- 
sacrificing spirit of a long line of idealists and revolutionaries, ITie 
spiritual note of the later nationalist movement in the country was 
inspired largely by their devotion md martyrdom. Not only did 
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Bengal make India accept the economic programme of Swadeshi and 
the boycott of British goods, but Indian cultural nationalism also 
received a great accession of strength from the wide cultural back- 
ground of the mass movement against Lord Curzon’s partition of the 
Province. During this period Gokhale observed: ‘What Bengal 
thinks today, India thinks tomorrow’. The technique of economic and 
social boycott and the establishment of gymnasia and resistance 
centres throughout the Province transformed the nationalist into a 
revolutionary movement. On the cultural sid» the National Council of 
E<lucation, established in Beiigid in 1906 as a protest against the 
tjpc of university education that was manufacturing only clerks 
and ‘slaves’, and which was led by veteran scholars and educationists, 
such as Satis Chandra Mukeiji, Gooroodas Banerji, Rabindranath 
Tagori*, Kasbiliari Ghosh, A. Chaudlmrv, Hircndr.inath Diitta and 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, fostiTed a new intellectual freedom, a zeal 
for w'oik among the masses in city slums and depressed rural areas, 
and a ‘Back to the Village’ movement. Ten yeais later the Banaras 
Himlu University was founded with tht* object of promoting the 
study and conseivation of Indian culture. During this pe-nod, loo, 
again from Bengal, came tlu‘ inovcinent for the Tevi\al o^ Indian 
art, which utilised the develojied technujut'S ami skills ol the \Ve^t 
to recover and re-onentate in the new’ social context the inotits .ind 
formal values of anci(*nt and med'e^al Indian art, especialh- painting. 
The arli.stic nsiaissance, 1(\1 by Abanindranath Tagore, Nandalal 
Bose and Asit Kumar Ualdur, was soon nourishing in various art 
schools and centres throughout India, helping to To-eclucate the 
Indian eye in the perception of beauty, atter many decades sw.unpeil 
with cheap and shoddy specimens ot European art .uid also ilis- 
covering ntw forms of artistic expression. 


The Freedom Movement 

By this time. Swadeshi, Swaraj and national education, supported 
by the economic bovcotl of British gocjds, had become the basic 
constructive piogtamine of Congress — accepted by both the moder- 
ates and the extremists, the two wings of the political movement. 
Leadership soon shifted to Mohandas Karamchaiid Gandhi, whom 
India in reverence and devotion afterwards called Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Father of the Nation. Mahatma Gandhi imported into 
politics novel techniipies, applying truth, soul-foice and non-violence 
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(Satvagraha) as formative and directive factors in vast mass move- 
ments. His appeal to moral power against injustice and inequality, 
without anger and without malice, harnessed for the Indian freedom 
movement the spiritual values of her immemorial ci\-ilization. Not less 
significant than Gandhian politics was Gandhian economics, with its 
emphasis on a humane socialism, grounded not on class conflict but 
on amity and goodwill, simplilication of living, and decentralisation, 
symbolised by the return to the spinning-wheel and the panchayat-raj. 

The leadership ot Subhas Chandia Bose, on the other hand, was 
cast in a very different mould. In the history ot the world's revolu- 
tions theie has hardly been a more outstanding flramatir figure than 
this courageous leader, who ransacked the whole glolw, ti om Berlin to 
fokj'o and from Rome to Singapore, in order to hame.ss forces tor a 
War of Indian Independence, and t() si like the fin'd blow at his 
adversary in Delh’ llis Azad Hind Goveiinnent found* d in Japan in 
TQ with the assistance of Rasvihai 1 1 lose, won the allegi,n>ce of some 
two jmllion Indians m the Bar K.ist and was recognised hv the Axis 
l>iA\eis. ft adopt(‘d the slogan'. *Jai Hind' and ‘IXlhi Ch.iK/, burning 
with the def*‘imination to fly the Indi.in tn-colom on a victory 
parade in th<* ancient Red h'ort ot India’s me1ro]>olis. 11 niltd the 
Andamans and Nicohais and also the Indian kiriton' con(|uered hv 
the .\/ad Hind forci's, including the Kohima, Sliinipm an<l ’/ishnupur 
areas, comprising about 1,500 square milt's. After the dt feat of Jap'ui 
the piineipal officers of the .AauI Hind torces w*re hioiight to India 
as prisoners, for liial at the Red Foil in Delhi. This trial n«>t onlv 
gave impetus tt» the ievolutionar\ forei-s hut also spn'.ul m-irked 
discontent .tnd disaffection among the legiil irs. The August L() 4 ^ 
reljellion, aftt*r the incarceration of Mahatma (laiirlhi and his a'^'-oriafe 
Gingiess leaders, as will as the ov'inpathv of the Indian population 
with the Indian national aimv. .and with llicn.ivai rioings in Bombay, 
Karachi and Madras in 1945 and 1046, ultimatt'ly h'd to the dt'cision 
of the British, though not before the terrible famine in Bengal, w'hieh 
took a toll ot fifty-three lakhs of lives, to ‘quit India’, as demanded bv' 
the Congress e.vi'cutive under the leadeiship ol the l’'<ithti of the 
Nation, 


Democratic Socialism 

The independence of India, achieved with the consent of the 
British people and without bloodshed on the I5tli August, 1947, 
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brought to the fore certain insistent political and economic problems. 
The partition of the country was a disaster; for it made vulnerable 
its strategic north-western and north-eastern frontiers. Feebleness 
on the north-western frontier, beyond the Indus, or foreign occupa- 
tion of the Kabul and Indus valleys, the Punjab, and K^mira, has 
been the historic cause of the country's disintegration and the dis- 
niption of its civilization tlirough the ages. The partition is doubly 
disastrous owing to the estrangement of the two neighbours, who 
have often made common cause in the fighi f(»r freedom in the long, 
che(]uered march of Indian history*, and to the migration to India of 
about nine million Hindus as refugees. Inside India, the absorp- 
tion of 600 Indian States, pockets of feudalism, autocracy and 
social reaction, into the Indian Union has made the country, thanks 
to the foresight and statesmanship of Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, larger 
and more vigorous than she was in many historic Empires. The 
merging of princely or medieval and modem or democratic India will 
contribute mightilj’ to the national strength and to economic planning 
and development. 

The Constitution of the Republic, framed in 1950, has as its 
objt'ctives freedom from want, the iinprovenw'nt of the standard of 
living of the masses, coninuinal unity and the removal of untouch- 
ability, in a secular state. Such aims can be fully realised only through 
a reform of the land system, involving the removal of aU intennediar- 
ies between the peasant and the state, ami the nationalisation of key 
and bfusic industries and scr\’ices - in other words, through democratic 
socialism. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm, the Prime Minister, is the 
coiivina'd leader and exponent of this movement, which can tnily 
fashion an Indian peasant democracy and safeguard and develop 
the values and virtues of India's agricultural civilization. He has 
declared : ‘Our ultimate aim is a classless society in whicli economic 
inequality and injustice of any kind will disappt'ar, imd all will obtain 
equal advantages and opportunities'. Tlie middle class built up the 
Indian National Congress and ultimately wrested pow'cr from the 
British. It is not their wealth and ambition now but their sagacity 
and self-sairiiice that can solve the insistent problems bequeathed 
by an archaic society — its feudal dements, caste prejudices and 
communal disciiminations. Such problems are in the long run more 
economic than political, more social than economic. Under Nehru’s 
leadership emphasis is shifting from party programme to economic 
plan, and from economic welfare to ba.sic social justice, as power also 
moves imperceptibly from Congress to Parliament and the cabinet. 
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The vast modem Indian political experiment is directed towards a 
renovated economic and social equality within the ambit of a free 
society. 


The Ancient Ideal of Absolute Justice 

India’s social egalitarian ideal springs fiom the ancient and basic 
Vedanlic notion of the divinity of M.m and the hiimanitj' of God. Of 
listing influence on human altairs across the rentiiri(*s, indeed across 
the millenniums, are the philosophy of the Upanisids ami the 
Vedanta in India (800-500 b.c.), includmg the Vedanfic thought of 
the Buddha (5^3-483 it.e.), and that of Coutucius in China (551 479 
B.r,), which shaped the history of their ies]K;ctive Oiiental lands for 
two millenniums and a half; the philosfiphy of Socrates, I'lalo and 
Aristotle (470-32^ B.C.), which moulded Oecidditcd civil i/..it ion for 
about the same period; and the philosophj’- of Hegel (1770-1831), 
with its offshoot Marxism, w Inch has dominal ed the Oc<ident for onlv 
about a centuiv. In the contemporary West, Hegel’s dialectic, 
enforced by Marx's aceeptanee for liis own jmrposes of tlu foimei's 
vision of the triad, tln'sis, antithesis and synthesis, has inspired the 
political and psyfhological stnitegj of eonirnunisin. In India the 
Uisie Vedantie idea is similarly transfomied into a social relation, 
into a skill in activity (\ogah karmasu kau^alun'i. Siiould diah'ctical 
materialism lead the- 2 ieoj>les of the world tow’iU’ds the struggles and 
battlefields of global nw^ohition and war^ Or should the true diult ctii 
of the human mind, that of Vedanta metai)lM’sic.s, whi<'h gratlually 
widens and deepens the understanding through a greater inclusive- 
ness of ideas and .a pndoiinder jieraqition of theii truth and value, 
and which hnally culminates through intuition in the Absolute, 
direct mankind along the paths of 4>eare, co-opcTation ,nnd goodwill? 

A most vivid and ancient foimulation of the uni\ersal liw of 
Dhaima, Ideal Righteousness, or Justice, based on metaiilysical 
equality, is found in the exiKisition of tlie D ictiine of Ehxir (Madliu- 
vidya) in the Bfihadaranyaka Cpmis<id, one of ihe rich souices of 
Vedantie thought, ‘This Absolute Right coiioiicss or Justice (Dhanna), 
which directs the universe and society and the aggregate of the human 
body and its organs, w'hich is jiractised by the people and controls 
even kings, is the Elixir of all beings and all beings are its Elixir. 
That resplendent, immortal Atraan-Brahm:ui, w'ho is in thi« Righte- 
ousness, is bom of this Righteousness. Hi* is within you. He is just 
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the Self ot yours, the Immoital, this AH'. It is Dhdrma, or Absolute 
Rightpousness, or Justice, that is at the heart of every mihvidual, 
that is the Eternal and Immortal, that reshapes the rules and 
regulations of society from age to age. The latter are the transient 
and mortal garb of the cosmit eternal principles. Yet without their 
embodiment in life and so''iety, neither mdividudl nor society can 
reach supreme Bliss (madhu). The ancient Upam^adic conception 
of Ideal Justice or Righteousness as Harmony, Bliss or Truth, which 
( ncompasses and controls the world, is of rich ^’gnlflcanc(' for modern 
sonctv, aiming at an egahtari.m structure 
The Buddha, perhaps the gn atest man ev» r born and the noblest 
fighter and renovator of Indian Dh.uma and soev tv, obsi rv(d in the 
'^arpi utta-mkav.i that tlu Dhanna he piculicd was inciely Ihf 
tra\crsing ot an ancient Road, discoviimg and uconstiuctmg an 
old, flouiishiiig, bill now disdtcd Citv Ilistoiv is the i\plorati(»n 
of tht ancient Road, thi forgotten Otv and the riiinul Mansion of 
(jod, trodden and occupied b} ihe pei'pks and jihilosoplnis ot by- 
gone ages, and the rebuilding of thira toi thr jirmiu gi niiation, so 
fhat its life may Income iithci and nobhr ti is th( it-disu»V(i\ of 
the onmijin icnt, immcmonal Dhanna of the land nid i(^ iitiitv 
tlnongh pist, presdit and fuluu wo^en bv tin iiitdplay (t tlu 
ilesires and ispirations ot man (gunas), it In longs to tin liansitnt, 
phenomenal world Through and beyond bistoiy is the Ddiial 
Dhirma, whuh pertains not only t(' tlu duties and obligation-* of tlu 
individual, but also to those of a pfO])l( and ol iinidviiitl. Dhanna 
binds not only the lust one d epochs of i pailuular nation but the 
diherciit nitions ot the w'orld m a broad ommon nnudiunf of 
civilization 
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The Identity of Land and Dhanna 

iiih basic Indian IiisUmr ideal across the centuneh, jiarticularlv 
stressed in those oiiochs when tlie conutry encountered invasion and 
aggression from outside, is that the land is Dharma and Dhanna is t he 
land. This lias bt'en the precious tnfl of the IJig-Vc’dic Aryans to the 
subcontinent. 'H.e tundaniental conceptions that Hh'irata and 
Dhaima are identical and that neither Dhanna nor its favoured home- 
land can pel ish, in .spite of the vicissitudes of history, ha\ e kept alive 
the lanh of the pcojile in jiolilical crises and rleftals through the 
nnlienniuins. These vi're stionglv ronilorced in Ihi spaiaous epoch of 
(lupta iinpen.disni by Puia^iK nivths and institutions. The name 
Bharat a for the country was also lust made (uiteiil by the lattei. 
The iinasions ol India were nevti like avalanches swveping awsu 
every .state, institution and culture before them; and so in spite ol 
the \ulneiability of her north-weslern fronticis she hardlv evi’ 
devi'loped a r.icialisni or nationalism of the European jialteni. On the 
whole, conquests and iftings of races are in fact much le,ss evident 
in the inarch of history ni India than in Euro|)e. 

Ihe loss of the north wist frontier from K;<n<Iah.«r to Ka.slmnT and 
Peshawar to Sainarkh.uul has .ilways thii'afciK'd the j»eacc and unity 
of India thiough tin iges. On the oilier h.uid, Indian culture, religion 
and trade miglitily influenced Central Asia and China, in those 
periods when she controlled the Inner Asian land-ioutes. It was these 
roads across mountains and deserts thfd wert the channels through 
which the religions .uid .uts of India, t Inna, Iran and the Middle Last 
powerfully but pt'acelully infliumed one another; w'hile they were 
also cro.sse(l and recrossed by barbarian invaders from the prairies 
and dry gnisslands in search of wealth and comfort in the warm, 
fertile lands of the periphery. Akbar's minister Abul Fazl remarked: 
The wise of ancient times considered Kabul and Kandluu* as the 
Finn gates of Hindostan, the one leading to Turkesteui and the other 
to Persia. The custody of those highways secured India from foreign 
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invaders and they arc likewise the appropriate portals to foreign 
travel’. Britain after her conquest of In^a scaled the north-western 
land-routes to ensure stability and security, and thus isolated the 
country from the rest of Asia; but not before she had sent Alexander 
Bumes as early as 1831 to Afglianistan to carry out negotiations with 
the State preliminarj’ to the despatch of an expeditionary force, 
which occupu'd Kandahar, Ghazni and Kabul in 1838. This was 
followed by a rebellion in Afghanistan, the disastrous retreat of the 
British Army from Kabul to Jelalabad, Lord I''llenborough’s revenge 
and plunder of Kabul, and the ultimate withdrawal from the Afghan 
‘Hornet’s nest*. It was only after the Second Afghan War (1878- 
1880), however, precipitated by Russia's approach to the Indian 
borderlands, that Britain’s aggressive iK>lirv and att(‘m]>l to m cure a 
strategic frontier in the valley of the K.ibul and extend her influence 
in Central Asia was abandoned. The politiciil isolation ot India is the 
great landmark which separates India’s present from her past. 


India’s Historic Contribution to the Unity of Asia 

Thrice in the course of her history, India \sas able to give lasting 
unity to a considerable part of Asia. For tin' first time fiom abfml the 
beginning of this millennium up to the fourth century a.d., when 
Buddliism, after Gandhara and the entire Iiulo-lranian borderland 
from Ktmdahar to Bactria (described as 'Wliite India’ by the Greeks) 
had lx*en converted by the Atekan missionaries, conquered Central 
Asia or ‘Serindia’ and North China; for the second time, during the 
Golden Ago of Gupta culture, which extended for about half a 
millennium, from the fourth to the eighth century a.d., when 
Maha>ana Buddhism spread from jalandhaia and Gandliara to 
Western Asia, Turkestan and China, and Hindu colonies and king- 
doms rose in South-Eastern Asia, from Suvarnadvipa to Kambnja; 
and for the thiid time, when the Tantrika renaissance of culture and 
art in Gan^a, wliich covered another hall a. millennium, from the 
eighth to the end of the thirteenth century a.d., extended under the 
Palas to Nepal, Tibet, Further India and Indonesia. For well-nigh 
twenty centuries India through her saiptures, Buddhist, Brah- 
manical, Tantrika and Siddha-Natha as well as her noble works ot 
art, effected a silent and peaceful dissemination of her morals, man- 
ners and culture among the less advanced peoples of Central and 
South-eastern Asia, from S3a'ia to Kambuja and from Korea to Ceylon. 
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Buddhism brought about a cultural and spiritual unity of almost the 
whole contiucnt ot Asia for at least a thousand years, just as Christ- 
ianity did in Europe; and the entiie Buddhist world used Sanskrit as 
the common language, as Europe us«‘d Latin. Great universities in 
different countries in Asia, such as Nalanda, VikramaSila and 
Valabhi in India, Navasangh^anui in Balkh, Gomati-vihara in 
Khotan, Ch'ang-an, Lo-yang and Nanking in China, Anuradb.-ipur 
in Ceylon, Sri Vijaya in Sumatra and DvarSvati in Siam, taught in 
the same language and elaborated the same myths and cults for 
centuries. Similarly Sainath, Mathura, Ajania, Ganflhara and 
Amaiav.iti in India, Yun-kang and Tun-huang in China, Jloryuji in 
Japan, Angkor Thom in Cambodia, Borobodur in Java, Pagan in 
Buima and Sigiriya in Ceylon recorded simiku noble visions of 
beauty iind compassion m stone. It was onl> the convei.'>ion to Islam 
m the ljfte<*nth centiii}’ and the threat to Tndi.in sbijipin'' from Portu 
guese piracy in the sixteenth that broke the ancient cnltuial ties 
between India and South-east Asia. 


The Fniiduntcnfjl Uiniy of Arvdvarta 

India’s historic contiibinions to Asian unity came about through 
the extension beyond her borders of her ancient spirit of nmvei- 
salism, her religious conceptions of the Universal Man and the 
Universal tommunily and her jiolitical doctrine of .1 Ibuversal 
Culture State, b'v whict she ctiulil weld together on her <mii .soil 
divergent races and cultures, many of whom were enemies and 
foreigners —Yavanas, Yue-chis, *^akas, Panisikas and Iluiias. The 
Bi^imanical predih'ctioii foi syinmetiy In every .sphere of existence 
led the schrdastic.s to .‘dopt and elaborate the fietion of VarnasaAkara 
(intermixture ol vatnas). which opeiud llic gates of Hindu society to 
both the foreign Mlechchhas and th<' indigenous Ajivas (artisan 
groups). The list of mixed castes started bv Gautama and Apaslamba 
(sixth to fourth century’ u.c.) was enormousb expanded by Baudha- 
yana and Manu (about the fifth itntuiy a.d.). Manu’s Vratyas and 
V?i§alas approximate to the Yavanas 01 Paiasikas assimilated to 
Hinduism. 'The Sudra is the fourth vaipa; there is no fifth varpa', 
Manu d«‘clarcs. PaiaSara, who flourished in the Gupta period, gave 
status not only to the Sudras, but to the loreign stocks and the semi- 
Hinduised border peoples. The famous cfimmeiitator on Manu, 
Medhatithi, asserted five centuries later that the Hindu scheme 
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of life grounded itself only on Dharma, which is essential in the 
conception of Aryavartu, and not on geographical demarcation. He 
observ’es: ‘A king of meritoiious conduct could conquer even the kind 
of the Mlerlichhas, establish Chatun’ar^iya there, assign to the Mlech- 
chhas a position occu}>ie<l by the Chan^alas in Aty av’arta, and render 
that land as fit for sacrifice as ArySvarta itself’. It is thus culture, 
i.e., the way of living according to Dhamia, which defines and con- 
solidates the unitj of Aijavaita — karmabhunu, or the land of rites 
and sacraments par eueUeucr, and not bht^'dihumi, or the land of 
pleasures, as the V^isnu-purana envisaged her. 

In spite of her varied chmtite, soil and topography, and the 
differences among her races and peoples, the fundamental unity of 
Bharatavarsa is instilled into the IndLin mind bv 1 he ancient Puianas, 
Dhanna-‘-’jstrab. poems, temples, page.ants and pilgrim.iges. Thus 
Bbaratavais,! is not a mere geographical integration. She is a historic 
cultural synthesis. The sacred cities, lakes, rivers and mountains ot 
Bharatavarsa are distributed throughout the length and hnsadth ol 
the continent, including sites in the Himalay.is as well as in the far 
south up to the Setubandha. The most famous temples ol the .incitmt 
deities of India, \'i?nu, Siva and the Mothor-god'less, are seattereil 
throughout the land and in abnost over}’ uniiortaiit village, Indian 
litcratuie, religion, philosophy, art and ritual, as wt 11 as the universal 
and eternal Sinfiti law, interpreted by the universities, scholastic 
schoolb and courts of law, including those of the English, have sus- 
tained one code of m.'uracrs, morals and law, one* status-prebtige 
system of v.iiij.l^rama, and one scholaslu tradition. Ni'ither Muslim 
nor English suzerainty mateiially affected the fundam»*nt.d iinit^' of 
Indian culture. 

Like the Vedic conception of the holy land jiiid the lioly societ}', 
the iiolitical conception of a Universal Stale (ekadhiia]va) under a 
S.'irva-bhauma or Chakravarti monaich, which also stems from the 
Vedic age, has fx’en a great unifier of the Indian peoples. The notion 
of the Chakrai'arti of Ary§.varla was rovii'ed by the Imperial Mauiyas 
and (jruptas, and indeed by all later aspirants to imperial dominion iii 
Aryavarta, such as Ya^ixlhaiman, the Maukhans, the princes of the 
Pu§yabhuti dynasty and the Palas, some of whom assumed the title 
‘Vikramaditya’, as wcU as by the Imperial Pratiharas and new 
Raghukula Chakravartis and Sahasankas of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, who valiantly fought against the Muslim invaders. The 
notion of a Chakravarti monarch such as Mandhata and Bharata 
among the Brahmans and Diilhanerai and Mahtsudassana among the 
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Buddhists is not merely political but also cultural. It is the Chak- 
ravarti Samiat who, amidst chaos and confusion, establishes the 
empire of Dharma, or righteousness, and promulgates the essential 
code of the Dharma-sastra. India’s approach to politics is essentially 
metaphysical; her ideal is the building up of a cultural slate through 
prosiKjrity and discipline rather than an empire by the might of 
arms. The Conception of Chakravarti is defined thus m the ''ayu- 
Pura^ia; I'hakravartis arc bom in each age as the essence of Vis^iu: 
they have lived in past ages and will come again in the future; 
in all the three ages - past, present and future — e\-en in the treia age, 
otlu r Chakravartis have been and will be bom. 

'Strength, Dharma, hapjnness and wealth, wondrous blessuigs, 
shall rharactcri.se these mlers. They will enjoy wi'dlth, plenty, 
Dharma, ambition, fame and victory m uudistuibed haimonv. They 
will excel tiu' l?i§is in their power to achieve' results, b\ lla ir lordli- 
ness, by protnding jirosperity and disciplini . And they wall excel the 
gods, demons and men by their strength and self-di.scipline‘. 


The Indian Spirit of Synlhesi'i 

liven in the midst of bitter almggles with fonign peephs istali- 
lishing themselves on Indi.an soil, the genius ot Indian cultnie w'a.^ 
maiiitamed, its spirit ol assimilation, compTeheiision, .md syntlif>is 
was able to meet the thallcngi ot diveisity and conllict. The gieat 
loniiative jieiiods of In ' in iiistoii’, the sigiidicant religious, artistic 
and philo.sopliical movements through the .ig(''., tliiow into sharp 
rehef India’s peisistent efioits .d lecoiiuhalioii .ind concord iniidst 
political and racial c^indicls anu struggles lb it would haw ovei- 
whelmed any other culture. 'Tins distinctive cultui.il pattern, the 
outcome of the accumul.it ed forces of enviromnent, tiadition and 
race, has maintained a remarkable continuity for wt'll-iiigh five 
millenniums a unique achievemint in the history' ol the world. It 
has found atticnlate expression iv India’s basic metaphysical notions 
of the unity .ind solidarity of lit< , and of ilie Real, Universal Man 
(Vi^vatman); her religious doctrines of the universality of creeds 
sects and Dliaima, h<T political conception of universal sovereignty 
(Sarva-bhaunia), which uphold.® the universal Dharma; and her 
ethical conceution of the conmionalty of thi* caith community, 
Sadkara, the greatest Indian .scholastic, .asscits: ‘Mv Mother is the 
Goddess Part all. iny Fither is Siva, the Lord whose power no one 
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can Withstand; their worshippeis 1 own as my kith and kin, and the 
three worlds are my native land (svade^^ bhuvana-trayaip)’. 

No less than India’s spirit of humanism and compassion, her ideal 
archctj’pes of Man — ^Vi^^nu, Siva, Buddha, BodhUattva, and Kfisna— 
and ot Woman — Taivati, Laksini and Sarasvati — as enshrined in the 
various icons and images of Indian art, have served to mould a 
common distinctive personality type, poi*fic and universal rather 
than egotistical and racial. Tlie figures of Indian sculpture, whether 
Hindu, Buddhist or Jain, direct the people a' » to their supreme Man 
of Destiny, the Avataia, the semi-divine Hero and emancipated Sage 
or Patriarch, who recurrently makes lustory, impregnates it uath 
Messianic hope and restores the supremacy of Dhamia. All such 
intuitions, faiths and beliefs embody India’s age-long quest for unity 
and solidaritv in a land markc'd out by its diversity. 

Neither the spread of Greco- Roman institutions or of Christianity, 
nor the empires of Augustus, Charlemagne and Napoleon were able to 
produce in Euiope the deep, undeilying unity that is characteristic of 
India. This unity of civihzation is far more potent than any brought 
about by the forces of race and region, nationalism or political 
snzer.iintv. Indian culture has stood at once for the infinite elttc'nsion 
of the human community and for the plumbing of the deejier 
recesses of the self, identifying the on' with the otlui; this is 
the common ideologj- behind the various systems of thought and 
the numerous forms of spiritual praclu;e in the country. Tliis is 
the central theme of Indian thought, the very core of hii collective 
existence. 


'Ilie Sources of Weakness and Stiength 

In the pn.'.eni ni.sis in the culture of India and the world this 
message is of profound significance. Indian independence needs pro- 
tection today not only against the upsutgc of provincialism, 
linguisui ami castoisin, but al&o against the new class cleavage and 
struggle that have come in the wake of a iniddk* class revolution. The 
sfiiritual hciitage of India, as embodied in the bpics, Dharmaiastras 
and Puranas, has revealed itself in the ajiprehension of an immemorial 
Dhamia underlying her historic continuity. It has stimulated worship 
of the Mother-land as the embixliment of the eternal Dharma, 
literally and pragmitically interjireted in order to facilitate the 
assimilation ol backward and imder-piivileged jieoples and groups. 
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It has also inspired the morality of universe charity and compassion 
(sarva-bhuta-^yi), the spiritual ideal of universal salvation (sarva- 
mukti), and the cult of Artta or Daridra NSr^ya^a, or God in the 
poverty-stricken, the handicapiied and the afflicted in society. In the 
Mahabharata K^pa declares: ‘Know that Dhatma is my beloved 
hrst-bom spiritual son, whose nature is to have compassion on all 
creatures. In his character 1 exist amon^^ all men, both present and 
past, through many varieties and fomis of existence for the pieser- 
vation and establishment of righti'OuMiess’. The.se faiths are rich smd 
abiding sources of iJohtieal and moral strength. It is the ancient 
metaphysic of the Real Uuivcrsid Man .iiid the indwelling of God in 
every human being and relation (sarva-avatara) that can safeguard 
under new conditions the majesty and dignity of the Common Man 
and inspire and strengthen movements for social justice and equality 
and the establishment of a socialist pattern of society. 

Today the Indian constitution, which has created not a Fwleration 
but a Union with a strong centre and a compact administration, 
safeguarding the countrj* against disint<‘giation. is a most pow'erful 
political as well as moral binding force. 11 h.is incorpoiatcd into itself 
certain fundamental rights and hbertics of the Common Man ol 
India that the British law and administrative procedures, and the 
French, American and Russian revolutions have added to the 
religious content of Indian nationalism. It is a great new instrument 
not merely of political integration but also of social planning which 
will constantly enlarge its contents and broaden tlie scojk? of economic 
and social democracy. 

Essenliallv India’s his ory in the future lies in strengthening and 
maintaimiig the basic umtj- and integiil> of Indian civilisation, 
which transcends Iho diveisilies of rare, language and iiMnneis of 
her diftcrent regions. India, weldii g togethoi hei Provinces and States 
into a demociatic republic, is once again in the course of rc-biith. 
The fulfilment of her history of five tJiousand ycais depends solely 
upon national idealism and .urdent faith in the essetiti<il unity of 
Indian civilisation and its historic, peaceful, ailtural mission across 
the centimes. All cultures will lx' iudged in this hazardous atomic 
age according to their r61e in the establishment of justice, peace and 
order in a global society In this scale of judgment the values of 
Indian civilization, properly presented and interpreted against the 
background of the past, can help to provide the basis of universal 
peace, genuine internationalism and a world civilization befitting 
the human race. As Gandlii wrote: 
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‘I fed in the inncnnost recesses of my heart . . . that the world is 
sick unto death of blood-spiUmg. Tlie woild is seeking a way out, 
and I fktler with the belief that ix,rhaps it will be the privilege 
ot thf* ancient land of India to show' that way out to the hungermg 
woild'. 
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chants. 

ist The Dhanna^tra of Manu 

century 
u c 



THE CUnURE AND ART OF INDIA 


398 

89 to 40 

B C 
c 60 


50 


f 44 
t(i 

C 20 

to 20 

2 B C 


I t 

teintiiiv 
B< 107th 
t ( i luiv 
\ 1) 

A D 4*, 


C 05 B O, 


''S B I 
S 5 


1st 

< t 

\ D 


W ntiiit’^s of the Pali canon m the reign 
of Va^cigarnam Abhaya in Ceylon 

Introduction uf Buddhism into 
tvhotan 

Ih^ TC\i\al of Jainism in Kalmga 
undei King Khara\elaaud his viforv 
ovci the Indo Gteeks at Mathura 

J?ule of the Tamil kin&s in Smghj! 

1 nibasMCs fiom South India to 
1 nipt 1*11 Augustus 

l*rt Si ntatioii of fimldl i«t sc r ])tuu ■» 
and images to the ( hxntse *^ouit h\ the 
\ UL chi lulcib 

I he « ulpture and paintings of Xjanta 
a national gilh ry of a>i that picmdcd 
Pie tit > aKl ttfhaiqUC to South 11*1 
L i*'t Asia a ro s tl c centime 


JIi|pjhi>o diseo\ r\ ol the nion o >n 
oil tl < Aidbnn a 

Frit A^c oj 

4 in V/' i/} the 
Mmih of Jhtj Ihi^m 
nyi ( If /;* M(un* 
li»i \r Oo B c - 

A D ^00 


The biith of the Maha^aiit at 
Kundiiiv XI X Mhaia duriiif’ the reign 
of Kaniska 7*^ lo^; Kaniska 

IxeoniC') a coii\tTt to Bud ih Tin and 
builds a mt tovsc’- enshiin 

mg Till Idha relic *• and a v ihaia at his 
capital at Purusapura 
A^v igliosJ Dhai matrata \asumitij 
Pal >va, Ai\Hdi\a Kunia’'alabrUia 
t harak^, NagSlijuna, Sangharaksx 
and Aj:i ilaos 

\ lieMadh>amiLa *-UiooloTNagaiiuiia 


Tntroductioii of BuddLiTin into C him 
by r>hatmaiatna ind Mat xn^ 1 
J In I uilchng o£ the first Buddhist 
»iK udsitr> in { hin 1 -the White Horse 
M mastc i\ xt < h ang-an 

( oU>iiisa+ioTi of Jx\a b\ pi met \ji 
^aka from AVi ftin ludii 



TIML-CHAKT OI INDIAN CIMIIZATION 


1st to 2nd 
c cnt ury 

A D 


73 n c to 
A D 318 


1 >t 

ctntuiv 

I f L<»”th 
<( ntuix 


f«.t 

vinturv A T> 
2nd 

cc nluis 


ist to 2rid 
century 


Ankainedu on the Coromanddl Coast , 
•xn pmpoiiiim of tiade \MTh the Modi 
teririn* tn 

\ U mj)k o( \ucrusliis I uilt at tht p^nt 
of Mn/sris 

Yavaiia sei+lcnients at Ivueriinddi 
nam and otho: and clo^i -» and 

nutmogr exported tj the Komar* 
1 mpin (d^'^Liihcd in tho Petiplu A 
tin Fijthidcan St j, r Sr itx>i 

Iho m intimt en jure and t ntcij ti^v. uf 
the Sataxahana-i in the 1 j* ^ciii \aj 
iia^ri ^atakarni '■ coxn I cm the 
de\i(C rf a t'*^ ) ina tcd ^Inp whuh 
suf^^SC'-ts Ins nasal ja 

infu luctiOiict Bud ill m into lhahtn 
in Huinra, ^'^i-taUd hv Un Mm 

ihioinvloi 

Pit nidutina empire and eiittipri'-e 
of t>io Vadis IS s hc» ad^p^td a 
ji^jiuitd > 1 j s )t o^ nisalit n ui 
} uHh r Indn » Mtl Tiu*oijt 1 1 fit n tht 
ho^^Jt niiju c vMiij t » it» 1 laid ins in 
iitmi 'jf i Jiboui 

1 t undation < f Jfiiid 1 c Urns in Kan 
huja l»\ K lundins 1 

fhndu c i 3 t)ii\ in c n in pa f mudtd lo 
^»i Maia 1 -iilu t'Miisiiilu eii^Sc 
found t \t) ( Jiinli a 1 t c lU iidh 
Indi in u i]iT 

Hindu i.i)loix\ m the Malj-v pnun^-ul 1 
liunaid b> Ianj;;k(Na and his son 
Bhai-> id dtn 

lounditiou \ Hindi colcms m 
\\c It IQ Java, bv Lk » jin 

T ho art of Xn^ara v ati, and its intlii^*! 1 1 
upon colonial ait in Biinno biim 
Java and buiPoilia 

ihe art of Mithnra. Vidi<a ai d Vad 
mavdtj 



IHI CVhTV»t AND ART Oh INDIA 


4<)0 

ist or 2nd Cvuna^Uya's Bnhatkflth&» compn&mg 
centun^ popular tales about the trade and 
adventure of heroes of the sea, in- 
cluding their sojoums on the islands 
of KatAha, Karpaia and Suvama in 
Dxip&ntara Bh§.taia 

Tsi to 7lh 1 he Indo Gref k art ol Gandiiara Its 
( tntuiv diffusion to Kami van ^Baetria Kbotan 

Miran, Kucha and Turian 

2nd The Lahtavistaia 

century 

2nd or f he Saddhanna PunijIaTika an*! Arva- 

ecnturx suia s JatakamalA 

2O0 I lit Chinese nion k C h u She lung studio 

Buddhist sciipturts fioin the Indian 
monks of Goinati-\ihaia, Kbotan 

265 Ob 1 bill' St translation of the l)i\va\a 
dina and the s.iddhaini.i pniidanki 
butra 

2nd to -^rd J ht <« dine phaM' ot Cxuidharau sv ulp 

centuiy ture 

3rd to 4 ill Ihe Bami>an Buddha colossi (120 to I ht Cohltn Age oj 
ctutun 175 fe<*t high), overlooking the route irtipla < uUwe 
if > India ac loss the \aUey 1 jf the llindu- 
kush and Kolndiaba 'which proxided 
the mcxjels tor the gigantic Buddha 
«-tatues at \un king and Lung men 
111 i huia, and il Kara 111 Japan 

300 Vya^d-bhasya on tin Ycjt,a sQtidS / hi Second Age oj 

Isittfi Imtiiy 

Sahara bhas> a on the Miniaipsa Colonies and Ktng^> 

daws in Dvipdn- 

c 300-350 Asanga and Vasubiudhu and the taia Dkarata (a.i>. 
fouiicLition of Yofirachara 300-800) 

350-400 Ihe Brahma >utra 

3rd or 4th Isxdia Knsna’s SSnkhya-Kaiika 
century 

4th A Kdlmga pimcess ranied off the 

century famous 'looth-rchc* of the Buddha 

from Dvfp&itara to Smghala. 



II ' 4M 

( 4 'll* 

1 KU» 

400 

414 - 15-1 

hW 


IJML-tHAKl OJ? INDIAN CT V I J 1 Z 4 i lO N 40 I 

Coltmjwlioji 4jf Cbainpa, inditatrecl bv 
Bhadrav ami an s Sa nsk’ li 1 11 «■ 1 1 ipt ion 
cuTufiiimg th« in^taUalu)!! of a Sixa- 
ins A 

f i>loni'>atv*ii >t Uorin.*!, inditaltd b> 

K I't* 1 in »i rij'tioii 111* id it .niu ^ t hf 
ipstallatioii of i lupa an<l a nt 
* ov\ ^ 

llu e;»ial bad* i *>1 1 hm* ■* Biald*u*%m 
l^ulIJ.lIajl^ a and bis iiu'' ion tt» lb» 

1 hnu »<* cdjnldl t ua, in ( -fv 1 
^TJS' h# lian LiUd ibou* roti 

Buddhist b \t 1, f Mitnbfdni, iron *0 
tht •spii \d <if tin MaliA\an'» la * Lina 
Ihin in\ nil ik t i*>l it 

I h( ol ^IdliLllnti Ibuldbi 

^Ltis to ( I ' I ii intl 1 li t n 

I I* (inal laipta 1 nipm h 1 ir n t 
lU ni aMpUoij » cIihI JiL 1 li ih to ii » 
ai/*]ainf\ <»\«t N<athtiii hull* tin 
ntirtli 'vt t» m biidt^lin*’ «»i Indii o 
lai a^ Hill L ( t s 1 n an*! j ^ i kH «t 
fra Indian <' <An J »ir>« \ t»i 
M* t<lta^ nna *>f ( t \ It n to ^ lunnli i 
pupto (/ ItKi' 

Ilk T iii\a i oi I I 1 cl "tl n <1 I ii[ 1 L 'I 
j»n ti i i.>l< \ jt tt i'» o « I ■(lit 1 1 ”j a» 1 
In'- a in ipli* n of M»* ^itK f \ iL 
1 inuKbTs \ 

I lid of '^a'• iniaii juL m Sd\»sfhain 
If 2 ^ \ 400 ) 

111! \vOii oJKi’mIi i-*lu j I I lint 
polilt M a^t o1 ( a ^it d 111 Uul 

fitnlav inna, pitibahl oI Pihocitx 
trattioii mill il Uaiid 113 1, i vi in 
VaisiiciMsin atid I n LUn'^Ui ,m vt d 
to^ttbci 3 ^ iTitbi ill ' bv Ui*»v n]>1ion'i 

The ioundalKin t>f N^«xnda I uivei 
sity bv ImiHna! (iui>1a cndovsrnentb 



402 

475 

5tli 

ceiitui\ 

414-4^1 

420 

4^9 

411 - 4^7 

4 M 

4 ^*> 44 ^ 

5 th 

Ctntai> 

470 - 4 Qq 

5th 7th 
i entur\ 

5th 

t V ntul^ 


THE CULIURF AND ART OJ INDIA 

The foundation of Valabhi University 
by the Maitreka king*? 

Overseas rnttrpnse indicated by four 
inscijptions in Northern IMaLiya con- 
taining the name ot the Mahanaviki 
(the great navigator) Buddhagupta of 
Itaktamrittika, in Bengal, 'x^husc 
donations arc recorded 

Fail> Indian missionaiics to Chi^ 

Oharmaksema' visit to Chiiii lif>m 
'Central India' 

Sanghavaimi's visit ”*0 Cliin 1 Inun 
C c \ Ion 

HuddhabhadiaS visit to Nanking iiul 
his trail lation ol the A\atani'^ika 
sQlia 

Ihe Ka'>hmir monV piiure ^siiinvai- 
man visits Isa iikmg after tiid\ in 

0 ^ !on and picachinp Huddliisni 111 
Jd\a (f +23) 

13 a t< Ik > of Buddlmt nuns tiavcl iion 
Cevion to C Inna 

(vunabhxdra travels fnmi Jnilia to 
C hiiia wbi le he translat* -> llie I inka- 
vatara SQtia 

Vi it of i»x C Iiiiitse pi^e ims to Inch 

1 a flic n (509-41 

Ar5’'abhatta , tlie famous mathema- 
tic lan 

The efHorcsscnce t*l Buddhist and 
Brahmamcal ait Clas-^u example-* of 
13 uddhi<*t alt at Mathura, ^ainath and 
Ajintd, and of BiahminKal «rt it 
Deogaih, Uda>agiri and Aiiiole 

Fr'-'.cocs at the ro^al pi lace at 
^jgiii\a (simhapiii; in f cvlon, whicli 
bear the impress the Ajaiitl st nU 
and its mol ifs 



IIML-CHART OF INDIAN CIVILIZVTION 


5th to roth 
centur)^ 


•>28 

004 


Oo ^ O5 > 


hob Op 


op 

045 65/ 


0S4 


ylh 

f tnt urv 
c 7th 
cciitur> 

f>^o 045 

67 i-6<)5 

6th to Hth 
ccntun 


7tb 

century 


The Buddhist art <>f the c«i\c temples 
at \unkang {^gb 403) lunq-men 
(after 403) and Tun huanq m Chma 
duiing the Wei and 1 ang peiiods 
whiLh bears tlu impnso oj th st>l»s 
of (jandhriia Tiid Ai inta 

Intioducbou <■»£ Buddhi m int > Kiuc 1 

liasodhjiniin fnialK dtftats *lu llaii 
po\ Li uuJ< 1 Minn 1 oila 

IntiodncliMi of Buddhism into 1 ip in 

Vdooti >n of Hiuidhi m is tin. nitit ml 
uli^ion of I ipm 

Jhe I jhi tinl ingSi »Il^» is u 1 un ] s 
11 V t«ii Ti Nuilh rn Indn 1 ]»» iitro 
diutjcti of the liidiin ij Ii U cl nid 
iiipt fiom K ishian ind lie eoii 
liu fi<»i of tlu *11 t Bud tin I temples 
in Jibei 

Hi SI Sil lityi ind lli Mvril <t 
M ihj\ 2 1 1 Huddh ni 

Hu i tmhi-»s\ f him 

\\ 111^ luiun t < s thru mi sions 
India 

lull idn u 1 1 Mm tv -un Biuhihi i 
lilt* .Diiin ill i IS II li 

cattd l)^ 111 (1 pliu*^ 

\ 1 it 1 Lin li >f pil rmi t In 1 1 

^randq u! i autlioi eif tli« Karik i uid 
piiituil i^rinelpii nt of i 

Hiiu II I lilt, in Indi i 

I 1 mg in SlI\lla^a md \ ilinda 

The, rominfic ind eo-»mi lnfdlf^ll 
Biahinauiral art i 1 fialaiii I lloia 
and I le])hanti uml ^ Uu n Hiu, iv.< of 
Pui 5 .nic Ilmduisin md lantiihimi 

The monolith V rock sluine t»f Mann'i 
iiapiiram under tho Balia va-s 



404 

7^5 1107 

Sthtoioth 
cen tunes 


750 1000 
706-762 


77S 

7S?^ 828 

802 


7th to 8th 
century. 


THL CUITURF AND ART OF INDIA 
The Great PSla Fmpire 

The P;Ua and Sena school of sculpture, 

<md its indue me on the art of Nepal, 

Iibft Burma Siam Sumatra and 
]a\a ( lassie examples in PalidTpur, 

\ikiampui Murshidabad and the 
Twenty four Pargauas 

elegant >tt vigorous school of 
paintmg, recallmg the tiadibon of 
Ajanta and Kllora, as icvcalea by 
illu'^tratioiij of various Vajra>ana 
di lilts on palm leaf Pra jnapai amit 1 
manuscripts dating fi om the ninth to 
th^ end of th< twelfth century 

I he art and irchitc<tui< ofBhuvanes 
vara 

Iht mission <■>£ ^antaraksilx to libet 
iiid Ihf lound ition ol the hist itqidai 
Buddhist mona^tci\ at B-^uu >a 
His IS or 1 itc K im il isil i and I^aihn i 
siiuhliav i (7 1 ' 

ribtlin list tl disciphs and 
ttichtis will u(<(cdcd Iiini Pad 
uiavajri \inngs.v iji i In Irabhuti 
Laksnumiv'ira ■*^iJa\ajrd Dank-i 
bah ij IV Of. nil ( hint i and D imbi 
lie ink i 

Introduction of Buddhist lautrikism 
into Ta\ a fi om Be a] as indicate d b\ 
luscuption d(d]cat<d to ^.rya laia in 
<be tomp]< at halasini t st ibhshtd bv 
Kumar igliosa 

Sankara his philo ophic il digviia^a 
of India and the foundation of his four 
scholastic nionas tones 

Intioduttion ol tlu m>stat cult of 
J^evaraja (( hatiirmuklia i linga; 
with four iantiika texts into Cam 
b)dii, as mentioned in Sls^>phan in 
script ion Bevaraja tempV built by 
Javavarman II 

lvis< of the agm kula or fire born T he Hajpat Renats^ 

Rajputs, the PawAi, the J^irihAi, the sanre{c 800-1100) 
Clnuhan and the Solinkl fiom the 
racial intermixture 


The Third Age of 
Asian Unify 
7 he Tdnfrtka Ren- 
aissance of culture 
and and and 
sionaty activiUes tn 
Nepal T ihet. Fur- 
ther India and 
Indonesia (700- 
1200) 



7^5 to 

lOld 

lOOO 

ioi8- 

1055 

ito(>- 

1138 

1153 - 

iib 4 

c, 1 1 70 

c 1200 

950 to 
J050 


c. 900-- 
1200 


c 050 


TIME-CHART OF INOIAK CIVILIZATION 405 
The empire of the PratihSras of Kanau j . 

Abhinavagupta . 

Bhoja of Dh&ra. 

Liik^niana Sena of >ta\advipa. 

Vigrahaxaja IV ('fiahamaiia of Ajmer 
and Kanauj 

1 ho Gitagovinda of Javadova. 

The Pnthviraja Vijaya 

The ail and aichit<*cture of KhajtitAho 
ami Mcihoba under tlie Chandel 
Kajpiits, 

Matsvendraiiatha or LuipMa, founder 
of Nathism (•second half of teinh 
coiiturv) 

Goraksaiiatha (loth eeutiuv), 

Kpsnap§.da, Tailikapada. Naropa 
am] Saiahaj^Sda 

'Fhe ('hintse monk <'ho-yi visds Bodh- 
Gava as mentioned in an ins( ri]>ti(4i 
engraved on j bloiie bUb d<‘]nrting the 
seven Bl idb.ui 


The Jgt: of the 
SiddhacUatViXs 
ytutka^ums of the 
Soeth (o 900 1200) 


8th lo 12th The gieat Buddhist moiiasteriej in 
century” Magadha .ind Gano-i* Naland§.. Vikra- 
uia^ila, Somapui.t, ' JdantapuiT, Jau.ad 
dala, randnbliunu, FiaikuUika, J)e\J 
kota,Vikraina]>uri,P<in<^ita,Sannagara, 
Phullahari and X'aitikerakci: c^'ntres 
of the Vajravaiia and Sahajayana, 
^\hil.h dominated the learmeg and c iil- 
ture of Nej»al and 1 ‘ibet lu i)ic Noith, 
and Furthci India and Indonesia lu 
the South. 


C- 950- Uld Bengali Charj’apadas 

1043- Dipahkara SrljnSna, the liengal Pan- 

1053 dit and High Priest of Vjkrama^iJa 

monastery, preaches the MahSLyana 
in Tibet. 



^o6 

1038- 

1122 

loth to 
1 2th 
c entury 

c 600 
1000 


xooo 


c QOO- 
1000 


nth 

century 


1012 

10^5 


103'r- 

IM7 

1165 


1IQ9- 

1200 

1197- 

1276 


THE CULTURE AND ART Ol* 

Mila,-tapa> the poet my^tjc of Tibet, 
whoso rloctiiiie of Eam-Chnng is 
cquiv alcnt to Sahaja 

Sahaja sculpture of ITnialuigaiia 
thioughout Fasten! India 


I he sages ol South India \di>arsand 
{( seven th to ninth cti^^urv), 
the haibitig<TS ot the Uauianuia 
Rainaiiandx tiadition 

Nathamuni s <o^npilation nt the Pra 
baridha 

Ihi ‘siimad liba^a\atTtm th( toun 
tainhiad of tlio Hhakti nioMinmt 
throufh<»iit Indi i composed at K3n 
chlpuiani 

I he maiititne <inpiie nf Uu ( hulls 
PiKlalnsts fiom Sunntii md ] i' a 
1 tabli^h St tlh incnfs it \fvn>citin 
H 5 jaraiJ ( hola (0^5 101^ builds two 
Buddhist t< tnph s which rciimut to 
be \isited bv too i*,!! pilgums until th 
httoeatli Ih< di cuvcjv ol 

< hiiu sei >ins { 1 1» dm < t til tin ^uns^ 
ptiKid in the lau]<ue distiut if titus 
tn busk coniinf ice with Clima 

Rajf udia C hoi i s c mqm ol M ila>a 
Siam ip<i 'Sumatra Dliaiiap it«i ! il 1 
kamaiijau (chsenth cfutur>) gi'rs a 
\i\ id dc’-t rii»tjon c»f a naval c xpedition 
fiom India to Indouesja 

Ramanuja exiv^iids the piinciplcs of 
^ i^istadvaita (qualihid moiusm^ 

NinibStka nconnlcs nunn'-^m and 
dualism 

Destruction of Buddhist mom -stenes 
ill Bihar and Brmgal 

Madh\ a dcfendci of dualism and 
pluralism and opponent of Sankara 


INDIA 


7 he Age of the Mys 
tir^ of thi South {o 

600-1 OOO/ 



IIMI -CHART OF INDIAN CIVITIZATION 


407 


732-1450 


715 82s 

800 1 2? 20 

"S<J f*Ol 

S47 1 

126&-T-.02 

1294 1478 

^ 3^5 


The Buddhist f>aileudra 1 mpire of 
631 and its contiibuliou to the 

development of lanlnka liicratuie, 
religion and art A NalandS. insciiption 
(840) rcf oidb that King Haliputiadev i 
of thi ^aihndra dynast \ requ^tfd 
the King of Magadba to puuhise on 
lii^ behalf fi\ e Milage s and to present 
them to N^anda Luixcisity for the 
mainte n uit e of a niona'.te ry for foicigu 
‘•Indents \ Chinese w liter ( hau ]u- 
Kua (I2.48 1258; inenbon t'^lena^ 
i \ IS al «*tatc of 1 \ ij n a 

Ihe tolossal «-tupa at Boie»b >dui aiul 
the I hotisand Itnifl s at I'ram 
bail im Tinil eulmiii iti >11 *)! tie 
p’ tie ideal 

Hindu sed Caiin>odini cultnu ich» s 
its chnui^ 

7 h< i olos d i< inj its 1 1 An d 01 1 hoip 
(N ij.'ii'id^ ai 1; 

Jhc in 1 ( qitd hmndfd b\ \ i • \ ar 
mill 9 <}io at \ iifMniuifuta 
V ni \\ < aj It il Council d bv J n w uiiian 
\ IJ (1181 120J) V itl the B\\on ind 
its fift\ a* its c«ntjc and 

Icmpk incantTLin 

s^iiibon anliitifturc lud e*l|tui 
in the ^ UitJv r 5 ain<|u< styh ij^jn ^ 
]niatc to the < cimih \ll^ ol Hin lu and 
Buddiii 1 Lauliiki m 

Tilt llou-»coid i j^oda of Pa in 
‘-ho\ ng th( f irtlic’^ t\olut3 m <f 
Hind’i and Buddlmt n ulptim uu 1 1 
the Patas and the Sena 

Kntanagara ♦he 1 i^t llir 1 1 r ^ 
Singasdii in Ja\ ^ and e\pomit )f 
[antnkisra 

The kings of Mijapalnt m Java 
Javanese ' visions of tht Inel’an ejnt » 
composed 

Sha lo pa's compilation of Buddln t 
senptur* s in Chinese one <f the list 
done b) an Indian monk lu Chma 



4 o 8 

1365 

1442 

1478 

1336-7614 

I2(>0-14tO 

13 Io-i;i 8 

1449 

1469- 153 ‘< 
7481 1533 

1473-1480 

7485 - 153 ^ 

c I '^th 
ccntui^ 

151.0 

1494 

1532-1621 

1572 

154^-1600 
15 ^ 3 - 1^24 
1548-1598 


THjL CULllfRl AND ART OJ INDIA 

A Javanese text mentions a large, 

1 rmtinuous migration of people to tiie 
capital of Java from Kam9.taka and 
(>au4a 

Tnsciiptions in Tapper Buima men- 
lionmg a gift to the Buddhist monas- 
tery of a text 1x4onging to the sc hool 
of Mats-vcnrlraiiatba 

Muslim conquest ot Java 

The Empire of Xqavanagaia 

R§,nianancla, the Icadcu of tJie Hhakti Brtdgts between 
inovcim nt Hinduism and 

Islam ike Bhaktt 

Katilr and Sufi mot emeufs 

(1 400 1800 ^ 

Shill JVIusa of Ahniadabad Sufi 
Nanak 

Valldblia* liirva <U fines fhc catt^>oius 
of Khikti after the Bh^gavahi 

Maladhar Hasu tiruslatcs the Bhaga 
\ata into Btiigali 

Cheiitanya the God intoxicati d 
founds I of l>i-ngal Vaisnavism 

liva <Tos\dmI and Baladeva \id>a 
bhusan develop the theology and 
philo’^ophv of Bengal Vaisnavism 

Mixabai 

Jayasi SuH 

I ulasid^s, «iu1hoi c>f the R&machanta 
Majiasa 

Shaikh Sahiu Chisti 
J>adu. 

Shaikli Ahmad of Sirhind, SQfi 
Ekan&tha 



TIME-CHART Oh INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


1641 

1582 

l6th to 
late 1 8th 
century 

1593-1603 

1600 

1604 
c , 1650 

1608- i64g 
1608-1081 
1670-^1728 
1627-1680 
1674 

1666-1708 

1780- 18 
T645-I67I 
1668-1725 
1680- '1 758 
1693-1768 
Bc^ni 1665 


Abdul Haq of Delhi. Sufi. 
The Dm-i-llahi of Akbai 


Schools of Mughal and itajput 
paintuigs. 

TheproletariankAvvaofMukundaiilma 
in Bengal. 

Agents of the hast Indian Company 
arrive as suppliants asking lo.ivo to 
trade with the Moghuls 

Compilation ol the (ri.inth Sahib of 
the Sikhs 

Oar.i bhukohS Ma]ma -til- Bahrain. 
Ka^^ndl 3 .chaIva, one of Data's 
teachers 

The Saints of Pandharpur, 

I'likSir^lin 

Raind 3 ,s Sainarth. 

Si idhai ’.s Kama\ ija\ a 

SivSji and the Hindu lesiiigente 

< 3 oro* 'tio*. r)f (dihatiapati Snaji 

The bikli ethnal and political move 
raent. Gum Gt ind, hero and p'>et 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of the Punjab. 

Syed Alawal of KoJiang, Sufi 

Van Sahib, Sufi. 

Biillah Shah. Sun 

Keshava Das, SuiT 

Jagjivan Das. f-mndcr of the Satnanii 
sect; coniposei of the Gyan Prakash 
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The Mughal Cul- 
tutal Renaissance, 
(c. 1600-1700). 


[ ht ilnuiu H uvjI 
{1600 i 8 ot>» 


1700-1750 


Prana Nath. 
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1703-175:5 Cliaran Das of Alwax. 

1700- 1 780 I>aii\a Sahch 4)f Rihai 
1718 Rain Prasad Son of Bengal 

c 1700 Auleehaiui of Nadia 

I//)Q 

1717 1778 Craiih Das of Rohtak 
1710 1798 Rainchaian 

1780 Saliajananda Sv ami of Jrtalpiit 
1757 jSi*; PaJtu Das 

1771 Dcdh Raj. 

1773 l^cgulaling Statutes alt»‘ring the 
dulu's of the British fiom tiadrts tf» 
adminisfrafors. 

1774 1853 Raivn nhau Ro\, the fust nt 11 j< 7 /// huh^ - iSriti 

Jndian mod‘M’\s Rt*t(r %tuHK 

19 ‘) 0 ^ 

1778 houiidati<*n ol M« ngali jiiinting hv the 

‘^(lampiJi ims^iouatu' 

1781 h ■^tabJjsIunt'iit of niadra>a 111 Cakutt \ 

1782 Fstdbli'-liij}* lit «>/ Sjmkiit at 

Panaias 

1704 houndcitiou <if th** Asiatic Sot^iety fA 

B''ngal bv ^^3lllaTn Jones 

1800 T\taT)Ii »hjiioutc)i h'ori Wilhamf'oIIegc 

tSo> Abolition of lafantu ide. 

x8t^ T'ast India Company's monopolv of 

tiadc 4 <*ase«* 

1817 Foundation of the Hindu Ce>ll ge by 

David Hare. 

1827-1883 J>avananda Sarasvati, founder of the 
Arya Saniaj. 


1820 


Abohhon of satf 
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1833 


1834 

1844 

1830 t8i)4 

1834 i88t> 
18 0- 1SH4 

1845 1025 

r8y) 

18 ,7 

irt^h 

1801 

1861 1 W 41 

IW 2 

18O7 

i 860 l 04 ^ 

i«75 

1878 

1881 

1885 

1891 

1906 


The Fa'^t India Company teases as a 
tradinc’ corporation 
1 he policy of enip* >yini? Indians 111 
positions of trust pioclaimcd as a 
matter ot piinrij>lt 

KstabhsliiiienL of the Mtdual College 
111 C ait iitta 

Matauld^ *s Miinite on Ptlucaturt 

Hcinkiui Chandia < liaLlopadh\a» tlu 
iathcr of iModtiii Indian tn tioii 

Kuinakiialin i 

Kesha V a( liandi 1 nS Na\ahidhaii 

Surf iulr,inatl) fjaiuiyt 

} ‘•tabli hint at of l-kdljuijr School toi 
< fill » in i ak ulta 

The lijucisilv \ t 

J ht Kc\ihilii*i 

(jun iJ \ i< *011.1 s Pi xl irnatjon 

IntioduclK n of f he liidtan I'c naU o<ie 

RalmidranatlL 1 

\ ncl inn rid i 

I he I hart I am Si*, ij 

M K ^ landh) 

1 be Indian Assik lati m 

I he Veinaiular rie%-» V t 

Jhelndnn barton v Vet 

Ihe Indian National Congn »s lu md^J 
by Suiendranath Baneijr e 

The Age ot Consen* \ct 

The National C'ouncil c»f Fdncation, 
Bengal 
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rUb Cl LTURE AND ART OF INDI\ 


The Indian School of Painting 
\i>anindranath Tagore 

i he Rf volutionary Movemc nt Subhas 
Chaiidia Bose 

The Non Cooperation Movement 
launched bv (randhi 

Paitition of India mto tht two Slates 
of India and I’akistan 

rht < stabljshnu nt of the Republic of 
India 

Rajendta Prasad President of India 
Jawahailal Nehru Prime Miiiistei of 
India 

I lie 1 list and Sec end J i\ t > ear Plans 
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Abdul Lahf, 3350 
Abdul Qadir, 337 
Abhayakaragnpta. 203 
AbhiiftSuaS&knntdlam, X74-5 [Sec also 
Sskuntalaip 
Abul Fazl, 336 
Acbaemenids, 91. 90 103 
Adigrantba, 322 
Adina Mosque, 324 329 
Adin3.tha, 3x0 
A.diyais, ztKi 

Admuustiation, 30, 47 155 17S 
Advaita-VcdSlnla, 253ft 
Aesop, 139 

Agamas [See Literatuie, Tantnkaj 
A^astya, 24, 64-5. 2'»5-o 
Ages, bistoricdl, 3b, 39 [See also Pmod- 
isation] 

Aghora Bhairava, 18, 2<)i 
Vgnikula, theory of desttnt from 293 4 
Agra, 324, 337 
Agrahaia, 195 

Agncultuial pruiiuds tiom islauiU 215 
Alitrad Shah Abdah 35 <^ 

Ajanta, 22, 29, i9f» ^ 9 ^ 201 20 , S mi 
219, 222-3 235, 23 -jt! 
aVjanta-frescoes, 235 40 
Ajanta paintings, luuinony betvie<n the 
sen ^ual and spiritual 245 7 
Ajatat»atni, 581 7 ^» 7 ^* ^9 9 ». iih 
Ajl\ilusni, 74 76. X06, 116 2/3 
Ajmer, 293, 299 

Akbar, 30 t, 109 , 293 , 309 ^ 32 , 334 334. 
33<>“8, 348 

— and Jam teacheis 335 
-* and Parsi teat htra, 335 
— , liberalism and tolc»ation of 338 
— , promotion of a lolcjant nal iial 
state, 334-3^7 
Akhri^at, 332 
Alauddm Khilji, 30 308, 330 
Al'Birum, 2/, 143 
Alexander, 91, lot 
AlhS. (Alhal^anda), 302 
Alingana images, worship of, 2Ht* 9 
Alvar (religion), 2O0, 312, 314 5 
Amaravati, iib, 118, 135, 171. iQb 201 
216, 218, 221, 24b, 250-1 
Amar Dis, 335, 31® 

Amber, 304, 329 

Amida (Chinese Amitabha), 203 -b 
Amir Khusiau, 330 [See also khusrauj 
Ananda math, 37ofi, 373 
Anitha Pinijlika, 81. 91; 


Andhras, 63, 172. 102 
Anga. 49, 78, 89 
Angad (Guru), 347 
Anga Dvipa, 212 

VngUor, 20 21, [See also Angkor Ihom] 
Angkor Thom, 31, 217, 223 , 237 

Anhilaw&iripattana, 303, 309 
Annam, 219—20 [See also bunan] 

Anojja, 77 
Anupade4a 2x3 
Anurldhipura, 29 too, ^2y 
Apaddha*nia 3s, 130 Mi ibo 
Apsar5, iii 245, 280 30b 
Arabia, trade >Mth, 131 2 [St' ilso 

fradel 

AichitccLuie, blending 01 ilinlti and 
Saracemc tradition , 3289 
, Classic Buddlust, 108. 113 
Indian foieign miut aison 13311 
, in I \sia, 272 43 
Medieval 40s 
Palliva, 217ft , 2''5 
Kqpul lu\unin(eof 404 0 
, e and Khilji p(nod>, 3281! 

Vrhats Sb 87, 128 
Arjun (Ciuiu) 34 8 

\tt animal bculptuie so 114 s 133 
Htmg and ISeuiming no 20 344 
. blending of old ndturilism in H2 3 
Buddhist and Biahmiiuc^d u>mpartd, 
-^ 45 i 249 

— , assimilation of folk 1 ults in, in 2 
, early, 28 106 20 13-) b m7 \ 
M 4 52 

- , - , in C hmi 20b 8 

sypiliols in, Ti 3 (» 

, canon of, 241 4 
, classicism in, 235 7 
, colonial, 211 35 
court and loll , 342!! 

Dakkhim, 21 

- dcifu ation cf Ku^aua ruleis in 13b 
, facial type*- in, 239 
, Gandliaiaii 140 |S#*p also lUllenisiu 
~ (roldeu Age of, 234 

i^fOthiLO Buddhist 2# l»■7 8 
, OrcH o Buddhist 21. 137 '' -<><• 

, (yreco-Homan. 21, 13; 8 
, (fUpla, 234 32 

, Brahmann al 23 4 3ft 
, Buddhist, 234ft 
, (baractenstKs of, '>44 "» 

- , classic istn and bimianism lu 234!! 
-, ID Indies, 22311 

-, - , non-hicratic character of, 244 > 
plastic, 24sff 
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Art — continued^ 

— , Hellenistic traditionb m, 125. 234ff 
— , HinUu-Mushra, 324, ^29 
— human charm m 247 
— . humanism in 222U , 234ft 

— Indian and colonial, epochs m the 

deselopment of, 216-7 
ludiin Golden Age of 22 2^4 *,2 

— , , in S E Asia, 222 25 

— , nif taphvMcal natuic of, 20 t, 107 

, lianiiii tradilions in. 23) 

, Indus Valiev, 50 109-12 
, Maiir^an, 103 5, loo 
, Medieval, 248 52 328^ 

, - Hrabmvniral 248 9 

- modem Indian 174!! 

, nK>tiis and symbols in 26 36, T03 5, 
ilh, 34 f 

— Muehal 32S 45 

myths and legends in 23^^ S 
, ol Amq gift ol Mahavlna to 2^0-40 

- of Himachal i, 31. 3^2 3 374ff 

- iifPijisthan )i 3^2 ;) 

- of Pal IS 21 289 

- ol Pallav Vs 2? 36 2S-) 
plistu 103 20 24*' 3ot> 8 

poetiy and niusu coUibiiation ol 
314 5 

role of 20 1 

- , spreid of cave art to ( cidi il Ash and 

China ’O" s 
, Scvthiaii 21 133 t> 

'tandirdisition of plnsiogmunv lu 
238 JO 

siatiiarv of iuisani Kings, 13^ < 
ij7 8 

btoi 3 -telling m 1 1(» ■> 

, supTahuman and diamatn 2tS 9 
, 1 Intnka romantic < \pre^ 101 in 
»Sj 6 30s 6 
, traditnms of »ti“3 
, tiinmph of in S I \sia, -22 5 
ArthaCisti 1 21 o-j 81 92 9Q it*>, 10| 
187 8 

Alts vnd tufis 18s 9, 21 1 
\rvabhatta, 161, 179 
\ivadeva 145 8 

Ac's an coloiiisUum ind crmiiKst, 6? 3ff 
, <’7 

Ai>a n ition, tone (pi ol, 93 1 
Ai^avarta unit} of, i8o, 381 3 
\iauga i6t. 165, ^’J{y J, 2|0 2^»7 2M 
Asat, coiKcpt of •)7 
As<(tu cults 106 / 

Asceticism, (.Toldeii Age of 9^ 103 

Asce 11 otders, 7sft 81, 80-7 
Asi I, Hiiiduisatioii ol 27 

- , Middh, Kusana miluencc in, is4-b 
— , spicad of lluddhism in 2ui 3 
Asian ci\ih/atjon disruption of unity of 

i32-3 


Asian highroads, colonies on, 197-8 
Asian uniU’’, ages of, 28 31 36 
Abian unity, ages of, 28-31, 36 
India's contribution to, 380-1 
(in the colonies), building up of, 
227 33 

\sokd, 36. 38 76 92-3. 9*). 102-3, 105, 
T07 0 11 1-3, 174 *^26 7. 13s, T^4 2ri 
Asoka H coniempoiaiies, 103 

- t onti ibiition to moi dlit\ a nd art , 1 07- q 

— Dhimma, J03-5 
A^ramas, 35, 80 
Astadhy VI i, 60, 87 

\svagho 22, 120 1^3 1(;9 >00 235 

crcatoi )f eph and diamatist, 143 4 
- , pod of Buddha Bhagavatisni, 144-6 
— . (trio of \<vaghosa Nagarjnna and 
Aivadeva) and Garidtvar'in ait 146-8 
Aiisa (Dipaukata) 202 3 227 
Atm in. Concept ol 170 i 
\uls )tt 

Aunng/eb 31 33:, 3(1 3p>tf 361 

his bigoted fon(ept»c»n of a Muslim 
State 337. 34 t> 

\vadh»ilas, 227 
\\anti <>3 ^ 7S, 291 
Avdlokitesv cira, 1 j'* i s i 
A\ «itam<dka ^ utia i S3 
A>odli\j 105 
AMib, 17 > 

Azad Iliud (ro\tM»mci*< 3*’ , 


B 

Babar 29 », 301 304 30S, 331 
Biby Ionia, 32 13*. 

Hidru 2/ 103 122 123 M/ 142 

13) 4 j)9 194 
liadlmi, 24S, 230 28, 

J>ddara3dna, 23s 
Bidaii, 203 316 
Badniddin Shih 523 
Bapchi P C 199. 214 28 s 
Bigh, 19S 201 207, j|2 243 
Bahauddin /akaria, 3^3 
Bdhhka [See Banuka] 

Bahmam kingdom, 33 
Bdirigis, (jidi r ol 321 3(10 t 
Bdlaranu ( > 

Balhika 91 1(2 j6o ^See also Baikh] 
Bill (Is; 24, 3 -? f?'' ^^ 4 * i 36 -i ^3 
Bilkh 2, 101-2 J34, TtK), 198 
BamG ^‘>^1 198. 207 

Haul (Bhatia), 177, 268 
Banatas, 2^. 77, 81, 89, 90, 100 2, iii, 
196, 238 792, 316, 320, 3oi 
Bandon, Kay of, 2x9 
Bankim Chandia, 369 71 
Brurawa Islands, 213 
harbaia, 101, 124-5, 131-31 138 
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Barba ncum 100 
Barbius 139 
Bcirodn 1 10 
Barus 218 

Bar>ga7a 12s 132 i:)8 See also Bio ich 

Basava 2f»> 31S 

Bath the Gk it 47 ^o 

Battle of I en 40 6» 

Bauls 35*) 6 
Balkan Sahtba 3)8 
J[ia\on 217 223 

Beauty ftnuninc norms of 240 1 

— sculpt iiral prmuplfs 241 
Benares 133 [See also Banai'i'*] 

Bengal 31 40 77 100 10 T^o 1 *00 

2T7, 22 ^ 4 227 S '*4/ 24 *bS oH 
302 31 1 3 T 9 -o 3^0 330 sOt 

— Bay of polls 2irtl 217 
famme of 3 o 

— Sikta mystic ol 35^ S 
Bcsnigai ii’ 12 \ j 

Bhig\a<l (ritT 22 37 t* bS yO 2 ,t 
1 ^ 144 150 JOj lf)t} 3O )| b*< 

270!! 302 311 311 >0 320 30 
Bhigiiitas 10b 101 1(3 

hhi^i\iti Dhitiiu yO ji i^Qi Us 

I h «ga\ itisni] 

lUbLllptlOtlS 

J*mai i xOy 
li\^s 35 

Pllll-W itl TU II*. 1-.4 I |<* 

II I* J -3 J » 

Rise of 1 f j 

Bhuia»') 

Bhii*- iM 

lUiai i w 1 5 >> 3 < 

Ihttktni ih lu nun** n ** ,i 513 >3 t» 
3 ‘)t 

Bhakti 50 j « 10 31 » 31 «} , 

uul Sufi n tf nnmghnt, Jo 3 3 l ft 
Lult r t M 3 > 1 
mfliKii e < « 11* 3 ») ^ 34 * m 
moUil inf Hindu s »i )iii i) 1 1 
lUamic (lifisni 3-O 3 < i 

— nioACimnt 30 3112- 
Rbiratifvai a) 3-ft 

afUrmith oi the BittU ol M / to 
, diviSK ns iiirliu^e 1 lin I Im 1121 it 
uUiitilu all n ^^^t 1 P Till! 3 5 

nimc jiopuluist I I l i 1 u iiis 
21^ 370 

Bhaiitis expinding f ii’tnic »f ot o 
Bharat 1 ibo 235 t» 

Bharurhi 313 
Bharuki 197 
Bhuukichcha 100 i 
Bharhut 89 100 108 o iii Q 121 1*4 
130 135 2i.i 

art foini'il \aliv s 111 1 i 1 


Bhartrihan 178, 257 
Bh&si 88 126 
BhiL« 293ff 

Bhattach u m Kamal ikanti 355 
Bliatibl uti 03 17b 178 230 so 2b8 
* 18 

Bh i\ am -t>b f s 
BhcUsimhiti 170 
Bl ikh i 3 
l>luls> 1 } 

1 1 it 1 III 

I 1 it in iiisi ripMe Ti ibo 

I ]i )] 1 I 3 
f h( j i b / 

II ) i 1 II 1 1 ir -03 »5 

1 h ig jk iUu hli (>3 Sfc a'so T h&ni- 
k t lu iiU 1 in I I»r > u 1 
Bl ush in 34b 

t lu \ lusv iia 3< 4 *' ->00 

Pi|Xj>in 3 > 3 't 

* ili*»r 0 301 

( iK in uig il i 3 1 a 

Pinibi 11a S s o > i ) 2111 

LKihiiini ibj I 3 

Btdh(.i>i 100 I >0 1 1 nS o 13*^ 

1 idhi dl unn i ) > *,03 
Icdhiiuhi o 
1 ) 31 1 ti r ) Jill \ t 

in the I 1 in K) 2 

B dm llt^ i o 1 j b 1 1 1 1 1 s n 1 

-.4t r 

I h i »\ i ij 1 
V iHiip n S I V j 1 |tl 

BidlUaatlv l\ I! l *>1 

1 00k litl 111 th tsl lids 31 
f'oiiH 1 I 1 -.1 s *.32 

Itiuhcdiir -I -u 0 31 i) * -d 

'»3t 311 

I o c ^iil hi t bi idn 3 > 

! 1 bni i ft p I 3 It 4 • 4 3 

I I ihnu In Snr i) 3 7 37 
l>i ihni 11 u 1 1 I 

niissuniiu i ) 

1 nc sts f ) > I ^ ^ j )\ 

3 3 - fb 

n\ts 40 o lio 
f i ihin ini< il n i\ n it * 

itii us->iiift ' - 3 iO / 


1 1 ibin ini in - 8 7 > 10 < 

1 T tt lit) 

I- e it « M ) 1 1 11 

< )'* ji 

2 S 2 ^ } 


IS*- nil lilt n f i lieJuls 1 > 

I ) / 

Bull ifidi in\ il i * t* 7 4 j 

1 ' /' 

- 8 


Pill nlkithi < 11 nijaib 13 

1 l l h KO 211 -iS 

17 / *11 


Psim \ i 271 

IikUIU** o S t'' 7 < ‘•I «'<>««> Vj 
Il > 4 loS 40 T 4 flf I'’ ^ 7 ** 
nd his salti -o 
I in ii cclii 30 
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Buddha-Bbagavatism, i2iff » 144-6, X47, 
150 

Buddha -compared i\ith a lion, 104-5 
Buddhagliosa ib/, 192 
Buddha-inidge, 135 
— , m the islands, 222G 
Buddha, in the footsteps of, 183-4 
Buddhajlva, 200 
Buddhabhadra, 199 

Buddhism, 27-32, 8ifl , T03. lob, 163, 191, 
232. 236 

and C hristianity 142 

- as builder of Asian unity iqo 210 
— , asstmtlahon of beliefs m, i6q 70 
— a world leligion, 141 -58 

— , changes of doc times in, 141 -50 
-, Thmese Schools of, 204-fi 
degradation of 298 -9 
exitof 271-2 

— , hope of world-peace, 208 10 

- , kanra and Biahman in, 8b 

luie of the Hol\ Land ot, 193 4 
-, second Holy I and of, 28 -9, i *)b- 8 
— , spiead of igjtf , 2oiff , 222tf 
, - , in Asia, 27, 201-3 217, 222 33 
, thud Holy Land vif, 222 
Buddhi*»tic vihaias. in India and Asia, 27, 
I )•) T'lS 198# 20b. 2i9ff 
Bull, woiship of, 4b, 50 
BulUh Shih, 337, S4i~2 
Bullch, 358 

Uundelkhand, 63 301, 309. 3bo 
Burma, 20, 37, 41 bS, 70 72, 7b 124, 144 
150, 212, 216, 2T7 220 224,228 30.^39 


C 

Caliphate, 26 
Cambay, Gulf of, 2 qj, 309 
Cambodia. 19-20 22, 24, 27 30 32 1, 

215 24, 229, 2 J 7 . 240 x47 
Caravans, — ^impoitance of, 45 190 7. 203 

— routes of 27 29 43, 101, i*>4 19b / 
Car wanbeiais 40 47 tgb 7 

( dStes, 54. 94 b J70. 230, 297!^ 3 ^ 7 ^ 

- , abolition ol, ind nligious synlhesib, 

vyii , 13*1 

, de\clopmeiit of 9*) <> 
in *110 Islands, 230 

- raixiuio undci the Guptas 70 481 
, 1 igidity of, 297 S 

Celcbeb 22b, 232 

(tvloii S8, 100, 127 138, ibo I 192 200 
20b, 2uf! , 239, 291, 311 
Ccienionies, Vedic, 103 
Chaityagiihas 129 
Chaitanva, 337 34 «>fi . 347 
Chantainnla 31, 340 

— Vaisnava Movement, 3 40ff 
Chakravarti, ideal of, 38, 105. 138, 382-3 


Chdlukyas, 200, 247 
Chama Devi, Ann^s of, 221 
Chanda Baikal, 301 
Chanden, 304 
Chandidisa. 279^ 

Chandi, Goddess of Sikhs 349 
Chan<[f-mangala, 337 
Chandrabhaga, 222 
Chandragupta Maurya, oi, 92 

— I, 108 

— Jl (VikramSditya), 1S9 ib2 177 8 
C'hang-an, 183. 205. 227 

Charaka, 143, 155 
Charan«ts 294^ 

Chaiaii !^as, 337 
CharySLpadas, 277 
Chaturvarnva, 54, 60 sc» 

Che ki-siang, 201 
Chengiz Khan, 334 
c hhatrasal Bundela, 360 
Cbidainbatam, 242, 253 
China, Buddlust art m, 206-8 

— , intercourse with, 102 3, ig* u)() 210 
Chmese people, 153 

(hitor (Chittor), 122, 304, 30H 
Chokkuka, (Chokhuka), 27, k); 

Chula Kmpiie, 31 iff , 317 

— , kingdom. 21 

, Hundred Years M ar with the sailen- 
dras, 227-8 

C hiistianily and Buddhism^ 142 
( hull Khan, 330 

C ities, Indian names in the islands, 221 -2 
Civili/atiun--Chineve, 2b, 209 
- Christian and Muslim, 34 
I uioptan, 29, 3b 

Indian, 33 41ft. O5-71, Ho 103, i')9 
continuity of, 17 8 
Indus, 45 52 173 
— . -, Mihran 4-) 

, ICu^ana, 28 14T sH 
— , patterns ol 34 
, stern. 3b 

C las iral age of cUrituation 164 b 
of svstcmatisition, 104 6 
< oedes, 2 32 
( oins, I2S. 138, 148-0 
Coins, Kiis^a, names of deities on 
148 9 

Coinage, technique i^H 
( old (Chela), 288 
Ctdlcctive enterprise, 98 9 
Colonial art. outstanding specimens ol, 
’-2-3 

-, enterprise, Indian 21 iff 
— , in the Pacific, 219-222 
(.domes, Hindu, on /sian highioads, 
197-8 

Colonisation, majoi waves of, 216-7 
, political causes of, 215-6 
— , Southern, beginmngs of, 211 3ff 
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Cominerce, 23, 45-6, 131-2, 209, 216. 
2270 • » (See also TradeJ 

— of Indus Valley, 45-6 

— with colonics. 227 8 
— , woild-, 209, 216 

Communications (of land and wat<^i), 46, 
[See also Tiade-Routes] 

Community, ancient, urban, 4-» 
Coomaraswamy, A K 22? 

Cooperative ventui^ (ctillotti\c enter 
pnsc), 98 q 

Cosmism, in ait, 2340 , 248-52 
Cosmopolitan Age, 124 
Cosmopolitanism, under i^ungas, 121 )o 
— , under Kusanas. 148 9 
Cotton centres, 47, 107, ^Soo alsf) I Tide 
goods'] 

Craftsmanship, (Indus \ alley) 40 
Crime and punishment, (under iVtaniiasl, 
98 

Cults, maritime, 225 t> 

— . multiplicity of, 24, 7b 7 
Cultivation, mctho<ls of fails, 55 ^ 

C ult oral expansion ninths an^l norms of 

21-3 

C ultural missions, 2 q 
C ulture, Aivan. 38, 5jff 
— . Asian, 21, 30, 7f, 141 
— , Biahnidmcal, 76, T25, 1O7, 2^»> 
colonial, 2^1-33 
cioss-lertilisdtion ol, \ 

— , IJrasidian. 311 27 
— , (Vupta, -9, ibo 80 

Indian, contmuily ol. 17 S 

— , Indian, fashioning of 28 30 70 

iOt> 7 

— , , in Soidh Fast Asia miU 

— , — , 1101 nis aiKl postulates of, 24 '"i 
Culture, Indian philosophy of 189, 37, 

3«4 

— , Indus Vallt>, 112 
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I. Earth Godie<is from Bangkok- Brontt'^piui -Ihis is an ancient molif 
from the Indian motherland in Biiddh^t n presentation she is the 
perennial witness of the Bodhisattva's acU of meiit in his successive 
births (ddnaparamtid) Her hair is the repository ol the conse'rate<l water 
of gifts that still flows for tin bent lit of entire humanit) 

2 Samht Stupa — The banchi Stujia symbuli/es in Indian art the Demise 
of the Buddha Its lehefs embody the perfect harmony in aitistit tieal- 
ment of man, animal and vegetation, linktil togtther m tht prooes'sion 
of Life and Human Action {karma), and constitutf- some of the iinmort U 
creations in world sculptuie There is ytt anothti hamons achuytd 
from the eaihest mounds temples oi monununts constiucttd in the 
tountr) the harmony between tlu arl*- ol archittttui .md stiilptme 
All aichitecture in India from banclu downwards is sculpturt will large 
All sculptuie sprouts and blossoms on the aithilectural tiu, undeiluung 
and cmlielhshing it by its uan ihy thm ol hn< s md mas'c^ 

3 Amnud Sculpture Due to the Buddhi'-t spnit ot {unipa>sion, 
animal sculpture in Bharhiit, Sanchi and Suuith nathed a height si 
exctllence outshuiing tven (ireck Ihtre is a jirihct bleiulmg ii' da 
expressly eness of man of his animal kindiid <iud of vigttation i uh 
invested with a difftieid dtgret of animation and fcihng 

4 tn iioka’s lion tapUal Ihe plastic vit<dily and dieiuty ot tlu 
Indus Valley bull an here renovated by a new spintuil and mot i) visi<,n 
In Buddhism the Bull is i symbol of ixifectifui, ibis aimnal being mm 
tioned along with the I urn the Horse and the 1 lejihant as siipriiuc 
creations of the subhuman AoiJd Jhc Biuldha himsiP is calktl the 
Bull among meii ’ 

5 Donors’ Couples at Kanhcn Indian ait is tis sncctssfiil in the e^piess n 
of physical vigour and biiovaucy as ii that ot spiritual jtoise and sublli- 
ness These works be ir the iinjittss of the eaihcr '•(uljitarcs of the V ahsas 
of Mathura and ihf guardiaits ol Saiuhi but au much more rehneti 
For in the inteivemng centimes losi* and sjik ad the legend of the Buddha 
that in Its maturti MahaySna phase of chvdopment, tontemporaiy widi 
the Buddhist santliidiies at Kauhen and Karh, foimulated the do< tunes 
of universal saviourship and universal Niivana The donors, stiired bv 
Mahayfliia bhaktt and holdmg flowers of ofteimg, stand still and elect in 
rapturous meditation before the Bodhisattva 
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Gaudharu '^futco Head lltic js fouign KomajM)-Bactijaii art on th< 
Indian soil of Afqham^tan with its iiatnralistK ticatment that in its 
expression of inner tension^ anticipated in ^mit and fonn huiopean 
Ciothic art In the later unlnrics, iindir the infliunce of the sehools of 
Mathuia and Sarnath thi-^ Konian piovincial ait was tompletelv assimi- 
Idtid into, and o\(i shadowed by indigenous imrms ol mctaphv'-ical lathd 
than corpoical bcaiil\ undcihnod b\ metij>bois ind imageries ot both 
uligioii and liti^ialuro 

7 lluddha of Sdnxdth Ibis mar\ellous nuage of the Buddha dtiivenng 
his hrst suinon it the Park of Ant< lopes n( l^anaras it presents <fupta 
classic lit cfflo»Ob<tiit in both poise and (harm viponi ami fineness, 
and < haract< nstic oi i most fa\ oim d < ii^jch in luinian ( ultiue 1 he stable 
tnangular pattein overhung b\ the eirtular nimbus and the ’^tIen( 
linear ihjthin of moddhne <»f the Ikk 1\ tlial rt fleets tlu poise wiMiiii, 
spr(M<l throughout Indian Asia, Middle, 1 astein and South t astern 


iS Joints Motif\ ftom ^dniiith In tiriy Buddhist ait the uastl(ssl\ 
spiouting and blossoming Jotus stalk sMiibolvfs tlu s< It adeah^ituni 
of iht Bodlnsatl\a In many leluf pcinils the rhythm ot u>m(>o‘'itu‘n i<* 
cont iined within or sti*s,t<l bv the dynamic uscillatu n k4 tlu i uni hoe 
lotus f(»liagc All hguKs uul sdms men buds tiots ii d Iruits an 1 tb( 
j(as and sorrows of life ue caught ni a v<ist all p(T\a«-i\i wul ul («»n 
siKnisiKssimAing antinually loiwaid tern irds Nirvana Akw ol lostttt » 
stpaiaUs the lotus tium the Svastiki design Both tlx < la* - iK il Indian 
motif >, t lie hitus and tlx '^vastika ait'ndl(->dv rcpeatul nu{»o neaii 
abstiact luk over tlx dicoration that is d\namu. in movdixnt hioin the 
(lupta ]»tnod v\e cona ad<»*-s ornamental nid s\nil olu il motifs ofttn 
doiiiiiiatiiig and tianstoiiiiing the sciilptunng of tigiins tn il(d as pait 
(»t the entue coini'ositioii 


i) liodh^^utiias I un nuun^ \it plaxed a signiiuant nJe in tlx 

spu id of Buddhism lu Middle Asu and ( huia Tun hiiang lies on the 
Southern caiavan loute in Middle Asia and becaniC the itnti< ot a 
Buddhist lnnersil> that infliKiittd llie tiilnt ugion bom the jul to 
the lolh century \i> ILcse cave shiines lancd out ot thi mount uiis 
asat Ajcinta, luxila, Nagaraliaia and Bamiyan bilong to th< jxriod ol 
tlx \\d Dynast) undd whom Buddhism hi’-t became Iht slate nligion 
of North China, llu Bodhisattva figures heie art '•ujuinatuial and 
ideali/td as at Mathaia. Sainath and Nagarahara, and citaily show tlx 
influence of the (lassie Gupta art of India From the hol\ land of Magadha 
to Kan-su m China we lind a similarity of art and thought, shaped by 
the iiltal of Mahayana Budrlliisni and the dream of tlx‘ Asangas, Kumar i- 
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jivas and Huien-Tsangs that linked Indian with Central Asian and 
Chinese culture, 

10. Nara-Ndrdyana from Deogarh. — By the fourth century, sculpture 
reached its maturity in India embodying silence and poise with elegance 
and clarity of forms in the images of the Buddha, Siva, Visnu and Jaina 
Tlrthahkara. Indian images thenceforward became voices of silence in 
which the pulsation of life is felt only in the gesture of the bands or 
fingers, the entire physical body dissolving into the ethereal, luminous, 
abstract body {suksma-iarna) of Yoga practice. Nowhere in the world 
has sculpture succeeded so well in revealing the rhythms of man’s inner 
self as realized by Yoga. Nara-Narayana is a metaphysical image of the 
Supreme Self. One in Two, both mortal and immortal, as ihe Bhagavad 
Gtfd described it. It expresses marvellously the Upanisadic philosophical 
notions of transcendence and immanence that filtered in the Gupta age 
to the masses through the Mahdbhdraia where the legend of Nara- 
Narayana is magnificently told. 

ri. Vimu from Deogarh. — This sculpture embodies the Brahmanical meta- 
physical myth of the silence of Being before creation or the withdraw^al 
of the cosmic Self into meditation. The ponderous mass of Visnu reclines 
on the Serpent of Eternity which is his animal vehicle. In Indian art the 
sci'iient is associated with the myste^’y of human ensnarement and en- 
lightenment, with self-delusion and self-illumination. In Tantrika art in 
the Indian colonies the superhuman Serpent has become even more 
prominent. The panel below show's the Five Pandavas with their w^ife 
that were actors on the scene of the earth for the restoration of Dharma 
under the leadership of Krisna, the incarnation of Visnu. Gupta art, both 
Bralimanical and h .ddliist, treated many metaphysical m\^hs. 


12. Avalohitcivara Padmapdfn from Ajanld. — The Bodhisatlv ais a prince 
and wears a tiara as a symlol of sovereignty. The tilt of his body and 
finger gesture suggest his compassionate approach tow^ards w^orld misery, 
characteristic of Mahayana hhakti. Not the monk Buddha, but Bodhis- 
atlva, who holds the lotus, is the symbol of human perfection as the 
consequence of the Mahayana blending of the self-absorbed Yoga and 
the self-giving Saviour, and lias since the sixth century aroused veneration 
and engendered universal charity throughout the Buddhist wwld in Asia, 

13. Avalokiieivara from Kdlandd—llcre^ the image of the same Bodhis- 
altva embodies more majesty and competence than charm and grace. 
ITiese are underlined by the solidity of his body and the verticality oi 
the lotus foliage symbolizing the notion of Becoming. 
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14. Bodhisattva from Kausdmbt, — ^The figure here superbly tombines pro- 
found introspectiveness and serenity with ease and elegance. 

15. Female Figure from Ndlandd, — Radiant with sensuous charm, the 
image is more eloquent due to the flexion of the softly modelled hand 
and the gesture of the fingers — fixing the tilaka on the forehead. The 
other hand must have held the mirror. Her pose is the classic pattern of 
the tree-goddesses of Bharhut and Sanchi (Vriksa). 

16. Gandharvas. — ^Here sculpture has adopted the methods of pamting, 
lending a lightness and buoyancy to the empyrean flight of the Gandharva 
couple. 

17. Maheia-mUrti from Elephania. — This strange composite image of the 
Cosmic Spirit, Mahe^a, three in one, is one of the grandest creations of 
plastic art in the world. The three faces of Siva embody the sovereignty 
of the real Self and the unity of consciousness. The dominant central 
figure is that of the real Self or SadaSva, all-full and all -silent, the un- 
concerned Witness (SaAst) of the phenomenal world. The tw'o other faces 
of Siva, Vamadeva or Uma to the right and Bhairava or the Terrible to 
the left, are the empirical or lower selves .that are ceaselessly astir and 
assertive, creating and destroying the world of appearances (ndma and 
rupa). The eternal rhythm of Life and Death, creation and transfoimation 
of the universe comprise the pulsation of one’s own Self. This sublime 
metap>hysical image of the Supreme Self spread from India to Turkestan, 
China and Cambodia. 

18. ArdhandrUvara from Elepkanta- ’YhQ broad and summaiy modelling 
of the image as it emerges from the unformed rock in the cave commands 
silence. This is in striking contrast with the jubilation of the flying angels 
above and the gods and goddesses on the sides who all offer their reveren- 
tial homage to the cosmic spirit, Siva-Parvatl, Tw'o in One. 

19. Lifting of Kaildsa from Ellora. — Mediev^ cave sculpture records 
India's worship of jjower and tension in the cosmic and transcendental 
setting. ‘What is mysterious and beyond-human manifests itself in the 
passion and aspiration of man. Here is the legend of the encounter of 
Siva, all-poised and all-silcnt, with the ten-handed demon Ravana who 
in the height of his arrogance brings about a seismic disturbance shaking 
the foundations of the Gods* Himalayan abode, Parvati clings with fear 
to the arms of Siva. Her attendant flees in terror into the cavern. Siva, 
however, by an easy movement of his toe repels the p>eril. Contrasted 
with the movement of flight of Parx^ati's attendant is the poise of Siva's 
sentinels on the right. The stem verticality of the postures of Siva and of 
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his sentinels is set off against the soft, timid curvilinear approach of 
Parvatl The effects of light and darkness \^ithin the cave are superbh 
utilized to add a dramatic \igour to the plastic conception 

20 Vnnu from Kanauj- This is a lare image of the cosmic fonn of 
Visnu tine to the grand (le<;cnption m the IVui^aoad (iltd Oods, angels, 
men and creatures of the nether >^orld are all foiupiehended m the 
cosmic body of the Supirme Being Ihcic is a sense of awe, power and 
majesty breatlied by the image 

21 Celestial beauties from Khajuraho In the Indian temples are imaged 
not onlj Goddesses but also angels mimsleis and messengers of grace 
Full of sensuous beaiitv, such lovelv Women of the Gods are dejicUil 
in a seductive attitude, not d< nved fiom an\ human model as well ciS m 
self-transtcndcnce and aloofness from the woild in the contemplation 01 
tlieir own bca^lt^ before a mirror I he reflection s^anboh/es at once the 
illusion and sport of SaVti In lantrika art and thought the aj>prtciatK»ii 
of sensuous chanii 1 « ads the dcvolic to Maha m lya who is the source at 
once o( (iijoyment \bhukU) andsah ation imitkii) and bestows bolii worldn 
pleasuit as w»dl as spiritual bliss Ihe lavi‘*h multiplu ation ci the miige^ 
<»f biira Sundan, apsara and danseuse (ndyiKn) in c\fi> nnhe, rtccs^ ctiid 
piojectjon of the vcalls of the temple echoes tht jov and exubcianu of 
th( hcliLig of immanence of Maha-^akti or Mahama\a m tlu world 
of semes 

jz /Grti \ p\atd ^rnm Khamraho (his is a 1 ue example of Hulptuie 

wheie the entiie tigun with its fluttering jewtlleij btmu b\ (lit 
vigorous imncinciu of dance and vet is pniisid and balanied ) loin 
\iiiara\a1i to Kon I’^ak rcivfrmg a pMiod ot aboul a millenuuim w< lind 
tht scul^ituril "turn*- ot India mode IJing the Itmininf Irodj lu th* boldest 
and fucst m static fiostuics and movuneiits (afibban^^a) that overate]* 
the jin rgiiial ion of * st( rn rtists 

23 (ian^d from Mahinnii this black stone image siiptibly coml mes 
poise and (harm The linear ihvthrns of the Ik aniilullv composed diaiw i\ 
echo the waves ol tht iivu The mmi us above the le^ad a ru 
treatment of the liee of Wiih fultihiuiit a utuil bath m the nvci be mg 
regarded as fulfilling all Jesi t's 

24 Vasiibandhu ffom ( huui Ih*‘ aut^hoi ol Itu famous work 4 /Arrf 
harmaknsu and one of tht founders of BuJahist al 'lolute Kle,ili<,ni 

25 Htueei -1 sang from China —He is depicted heic as retuniing after it; 
years of stay in India to his own counti^y with a load of Indian iraiui- 
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sciij)ts Oil his back On the basis of the study of Mahay ana absolute 
ideabsni the erudite Chinese monk scholar and iransiatoi developed a 
nfi\ svstem of Chinese Buddhi5»t philosoph\ which gicatl} influenced 
t hinese thought 

26 7 At lankutaUha SUha from China This iDustraies the leading 
mctaph\sical doctrine )f Mahayan 1 Biiddhi in that of l^ni\eisal Nirvana 
^11 sdititnt b«ings on tlie earth shall become Buddhas Thus the figure 
of th( Buddha (vMth two atterdint Bodhis»ittvas) is endlcsslv npiated 
riic lotus within th( circle is the symbol ot Bod]iisatt\a the human 
soul in the ce isHcss pioce ss of becoming 

27 Illu^iraiton Crmi ItbU locating ilu miidus orgin of the bod\ 
iiid depicting Aaiioiis surgical jnstruimnts used loi dissection 

wS Mahakala /wm Mot ilia Malnkal i is (he Buddhi t black cod of 
rime He IS aiigr\ and flam^ shaped, and holds in onf hand tin inigic 
daggd iml in anolhei the skull cup The fiitiie disii^n f>f tbi pimtm'' 
^taps up like angrv and de\oi»Tmg ronfligritioii which <-\nil>oli (s ih( 
subjugation of omI by goodness or the destiuction of the co rnos In 1 
rugnab foim he is the godof wedth om of the 1)( (ciidcis of tin 1 nth 

2 y / okinaia Jn m liisN£nf>ai 1 okt \ ir i \v dokiti ^\ u i 01 K I-nii ilhi 
V i*- one of the most ceunmuri deities which the Tdi Ibiddln t kvi\ il 
bisid on the asbimilttion of the Mihi int with th^ I inti i nitroductd 
into ] astfrn Tndi j and then into Iitu t ind Nontli » ist A'^ i He 

ha an claborat headgear and holds 1 blossoming ]otu^ flowc» \\ it-* 
stalk m Ins hft hand while the rigid hind b< stows fa\oiis Ihe he* 
blends SLifnitx with jirufoimd cemipabsion for the '>(>iu>w (»f th* world 
Bila sculptuic IS distinguished i biipeTb mnifliTu of i wiini ciunnt 
of Ivncal or romantic Ideall^m with feirinilism ind atjstiaehoii Pa sob 
ifftctiertiale mode lling of the limbs as well a*' the coherence oftht di iptr^ 
J^wc}lcl\ and tender body echitlu intcn e nligu u pllt^ 1 1 ilu liucldlnsi 
unoissanct lok<s\ara or lokanatlu is the (iiiniition of Amitabh* 
fjuddha who jiioiniics salvation lor dl and is f\ea luiw worshipped in 
^outh la'-t \^ia particularlv ui Snm and C imbc»dia But in India h# is 
often a lomposib Siva Buddlust liguie assoruted with the* * ontunporaiv 
domminie of the Natha tiadition that nnrgid Budethnin m San -.m 

Manju^ri from Bi^hhim -The Bodhisattva Manju 4 ii personifies 
Iran lendent wndom m Buddhism He is seated in the lalitasana wiais 
1 (le)wn Imlds 1 book on i lotus ind shows dhanni chakra mudra This 
migniliceiit image coinbim transcendence with charm majestv with 
tlegince characteristic ot the evolution of the (lupta sculptural tradition 
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uncltr ilu impetus of ll< Piotistmi nhfrioiis ,uu* s»oci *1 (uiidils of the 
Pill age Maii|usii ihttig vmUi two otlu i l*odhisalt\ is m/ I okan- 
itha 01 \\dlokitr'.v iri togaiui \ilh Uku ti\c ^aktis oi faias, wen 
piomiiMit Maha\ani deities mlnxluccd Ihioughoiit Bengal Bibir and 
Onssa und(i tht of th« Pala who cilhd ihcms(h(s Paiam 

Suigu i*- Ihenee Pd) art btc im< itf \ehul( of the sprf id ol Ihiddhism 
to Nfjial and Id^it and levond tlu st is Xu liuima Mali\a Snin and 
Indonesia 1 ashiomd m tlie iiut d smooih hliik tone tiom V Kajiiidid 
hilL so»m of tlusi nni^isof the -^fhoi^ oi \ iiit^a anti l\ llm^, i e pjton»i/( 
the rlruit\ and nu^riwii < \pT* ion oi pi^t etntiirits iiitl irt unmaiil 
in the woild ot ari 

ji 1 tstm fnm I j Ihis eolo d i^ int wPh the geddes fs I tk mi 
and -Ml i^\ iti on tl » ^idts show'- i mniikdh p »P( iiid iinitv ot tom 
j isition (firudi Itie is not i liid 1 it a hmi in vthiiJe with two 
on whom \ i^riii its cKssUggid in ticm nieditilioii flu stilhit s oi 
Vi mi 'i tilth ad tlnoiiwhout the (ntnt i n tatiJd »» »«. (tnit idr iPtui 
ot tht nnnd eil th< bhuKf t 

3a i \uirif s uua fnm humpal I his inijiNtic imin of '')\ t m tit 
l\»idui diiHt T>o 1m< w IS p 'piiUr m Btii d ind f>ri'-si ua td tin 
Imp# rid Pdis JUrt tti# tlj\th!i ol Hting ml Ihctmnn inilu#!#'- o th 
lit i\L I 1 i#l dt Mtili 1 world et^npiisiiiw ^^txisaiul metis n“ie is kinn o i 
11 j 1 wh ) ill witn# tlu eosnne dmct ci tlumilvt-^ tiiiiK 

iinisoT li te i til dwnf under llie i )ot ,^is in ili south linlun 
\itiri]i wt lu\( sivj^.\thiek the I til tl im mg in test isv wiMi it^ I Jit 
uitnrie i 11 iwt ml id# 1 1^ >n ^ ^ u n ji ima^ t \» fonn#! t* * ,|in 
htloipnt t) ih« Sth otl etntui> ai } Mdenth tht \ it ii i| i tx])* 
tmti^^ 1 t 1 lit in irtttin mtl I iMti i huiia ihin in thi South 'luv 
it ^j>| t 1 d Jii t#)H s ilf)inrt u 1 inji It hi (i jiigid 01 #1 q ui i n on»\ 
in Ihe iTtn fentur\ 

Sr / \titftt \ inO''^ ohm In til it' »( \ing il isn roaqd m 
ol Hindu initii»l)\sK mo eiui t 1 ki\ tt thi tntiu Hindu Hu#>u <t 
luUuH Id# iiitl nin #1 lilt iiniK,c itt'i t#)nKdjK( 4 t i \ il u i i 
inciinilt'j Mu ptij^Uinl pul ition ui the hh tf tlu n i#id od <d i i 
uniMTst rest Old ictiMtv miidestaS n mu dt strut t.o i It m igndutPtS 
r(-*fords both iipunu wstluMe toinpiiiun kui n el -‘puilud test i \ 

34 Si it Chandia ihluira It the Km iin iiiiigi type ct»ii sponding to 
the Um dingana sculptinc ol Nttitluin In 111 of Mi* t tilier vtitmus 
rie Bhakti movenitnt m tht SouMi nd be the Vo n‘\it< \h ns ml 
tht SniMtc ^l>anTJldIs ek\ dfd both voi hip ind mnjugd lih md iii 
btrmie a fitting \ohide ot the met imoiphr m ol faimhal affedu us into 
evpiisite spiritual floveis pliiitol 111 the tt^mphs of tht Iimilnid 
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35. Her head-gear tapers liom the base to the top vvith the 

hnial, shaped like a cio^n of the lotus The traditional spnnginess of the 
tiibhanga pose is hexe underlined by the slimness of the waist and the 
transpdient drapery and ornaments moulded to the underlying soft bodv 

36 Kaldn from I anpre .^iva holds the usual emblems On hi^ right is 
Yama in dynamic movement coming to claim his victim Markandeya 
who clasps the liiva-linga m terroi I^iva suddenly appears as his Deliverer 
Such a representation has a striking resemblance with the Rescue of the 
Elephant by \'jsnu sculptured in tiupla ar and reflects the wann devotion 
of the Nayanmars of South India. 

i7 lokewara from Siam - This bron/f toiso defimtelj beais the impress 
ot Pala sculpture The ait of the Tala Fmpirc influenced ilic Mahay ana 
figure sculptute in Malaya and Java faftcr the close of the Mh century), 
th( fai sculpture of Noitlurn Siam (in the c)th centniy^), the sculpture 
and fiesco in Pagan [in the nth and 12th ccntuiies^ .iud finally, the 
sculptuie and dc‘coration of the JU\on ut Angkor Ihom (in the 12th 
ctnturv) The sacred thread reaching below the waist arid the ornaments 
exactly icsemble those of Pala images of die yth centuiy 

3b Buddha pom Borobodw — The poise, fullness andtenfltr mellifluous 
lieauty of the forms of Borobodur an reminisrfnt of tln^ golden a/*e of 
Prda sculpture 

30 ReheJ Panel from Borobodur — Iheie aie ibout two thousand of these 
has reliefs that depict incidents of tbt priMous lives of the Buddha 
accoidmg to the well-known Indian Buddhist texts Ardent Mahayana 
bhukti undeihcs a most delicate, sensilixe and attcctiondte modelling, 
with extraordinary attention to details of face gesture and movement 
that has raised these lelief panels mto sermons in stone not met with 
anywhere in the world 

40 Buddha from Chandt Mendotf.- Tins image superbly embodies the 
elanty and grace of classic tjupta sculplui(‘ of the Indian mothciland 

41. Relul jrom Pfamhanam -A legend of the Rdmdyana is here portiayed 
This IS also an eelio of the elastic Gupta style as modilied by^ later Pala 
idiom Like Borobexiur, Prambanan is a stupendous art galleiv rteoidmg 
the noble stones of the Indian homeland 

42. Mahtsamarddint jrom Stnghasart - This is a representation in Pala 
style of a familiar Divine 01 Cosmic action often sculptuied in the Indian 
motherkmd The Divine utiibution following an ejne stniggle is as easy 
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and spontaneous as its acceptance by the evil power— the demon Mahisa. 
Nothmg reveals more the assimilation of the Indian ideology a<5 well as 
the fistic treatment. Durga is the Self or the Absolute in action or 
manifestation with all its stnzggle for freedr»m, goodness and leiwse 
Tlie docility of the almost feminine dv-aif image into which the demon 
fin*i]ly emerges from the buffalo shjipt', and uhoni the Goddess has caught 
by the hair bcfoie dealing the death blou, symboJi/cs the happy con- 
summation, 

43. Prajfidpdramitd Jnmi Snifihitsan This fxquisile image inhere femi- 
nine poise and charm are ja‘itiaps somewhat overlaid bv elaboiate 
dor oration is reminiscent of Sena sailpture Yet its stainless purity and 
ptsfect balance most supciMy repiesent tlu void of 'Iraxiscendeiitai 
Wisdom, without attiituites and qualihrations. The apotlieosi*^ of the 
maternal principle reaches heie a lieigbt baldly 1 cached in the Iiid in 
homeland 

44. Demons from Pani'^ai The story is denvtd fioiii the Maba- 

bharata Classical Khmei ait blossomed forth at Rantta» Srei, literallv 
The Wouun's Citadel,’ with the inspiiatioii <lenml Ironi Indian and 
traditional st\les llit‘ sculptures on the ptHlinunts, depicting some of 
the Indian dtmonic ejnsodes, and magiiifurntlv lileijdhig serenitv anrl 
action pojsr* and violence with a bioaH rlyUfUiiH rhythm of composition 
and tich and meticulous, tapisti^ like raiving, aie some ol the most 
maivellous specimens m woild «ut 

45 ( hxonins of tht iUmti ft mi AiwUr I hr has j<lut is unKiua ni its 
maivellous vitality and rhythm of 'ompusition stressed bv the rejxdilion 
ol the parallel mc'vemcnt^ <»f gr*ds au<l demon®' who irsemMe the f^nony- 
mous Soldiers of MestrovK J li'*y pull might >Iv lai both sides itf ♦he central 
figuie of Visnu, who «tfadi(s the churning stick Mount Mandilr i. Round 
the mythical momitam is » ucircled tlu t osnnc Sripcnl seivmg as the 
churning string 

4b Siva from The enigniatir Mona Lisa smiles of these sit cue, 

transcendental laces, emptily yet so tdfastly ga/ing at rhe loui quail ts 
from the Tower of Ikivon have hll d axrhar'ologists and Iravelleis alikr^ 
with a sense of haunting iry-iteiy and giandeui, sinre Angkor buried in 
thick )ungle for centimes w is suddenly bioiight to light as one of the 
wonder cities of the wr^ild Here human gemus has reached one of its 
peaks m art and eiigiiuering undei Indian inllueni'e 

47. Cambodian liuidha -Wm is a touch of the warmth ot humanity 
with transcendentalism that places the figure b\ tlu* side of the famoU'> 
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stcindln^^ of th(‘ Rodhisatt\a of Mtitlmia and of tKo Avalokilosvard 

Padrnapani ot Ajaiita 

\b> IhiiUia from Siikofut I he image combines poi^c and snppUntss 
stemiwss and spimgines> in a mamitr that outstrips m fxcclltnct the 
\\fl\ known Ihinimj^ham liguie from India The wann and noft undenng 
of th( lips and brows is chaiactenstic ot early Mikotai s1\le 
which a(lm\es the iniiade of turning rutal into a li\ing nunnig bod\ 

^<) Buddha Juni [nuHidhdputa Ilus ( hoes the poise and clant}’ of 
the (las‘-ic (iiipta and Patlava slyhs ol ^adia, fustd with the saa\P^ 
and ‘smoothness ot expiossion that belong to tlu binthdesi ti idituai 

*>0 I 7S7/0/ of I^urudtH fmm inirliKnl (r'lihw il paintme ni ('ftshoot 
of th< folk school of Kingia The sfon d^picticl is dtnvid from the 
'^nmud Bhti^uvafa the fountain bead ot tlu Bhikli inoxnnnit in Intln 
fo* jiioif linn hall a milk iiniuni Jhe ]>oor hut pious Hr ihni mi ‘^lul’oin 
it th< u peated impoitunatr re<jutsts of his po\eiT\-sttKk( n iim \^ i^'u i 
tivi wife luukrtikis the long ami lougli jounu\ to Dwai ika to lUi < t hi^ 
old inrnd Kii«*nd who is lord of f)\\araka Iht dtnuTiK ihvMun of th, 
landscape au<l of the colourful am il \iaoi‘s ol the po >r man fu*'' 
'ibundaiil ciidcnre of tlu supieine c nsjiuciii s‘- cd lolk a. d< vtlopcil m 
the isolitiou of tlu I{nnala\ in lulls 

51 Uilmi ij tlu ( vd-Lnh IIck is a pistoial '‘itn* in bit 
whin Kii'-na the Prime of *'heph<rds u turns with In^ IuhI )f cattle 
Ilu solicitud* of the inotluis fox tlu slujiluul bo\s vihbol s» th< 
sc Ills aspnation for <iod imuh inothcrh lovt aiil iltcctiou bui 
dso the s\v( 1 1 loinpanionship of Kiisna with Smlaina and olhLi slu ]>h» id 
ind with the hcich 01 animals, lotinglv clipicltd with uloring luunoi 
(yes ail iiKans to spinlual con tempi ation vi tlicsi delightlii^ doinistu 
Old outdooi scenes Ihe view fiom aboM c lablei Ilu painiir 10 lx hold 
.ind jxuiiav a sines of synchronous hcciu 

5'> Rddhd f}om kuu^ta,- flexc is folk-paintnig distillii^ tiu (sstmo ot 
sMubolic poetiy that delineates the asjuration of R nUia fo» Kri'-m 
Rrulha IS the human soul Hir maids are pttjMrnig her tor the didicaiion 
of til lur chaim*- to the Divine Lovci Ihe sccucv of Radln s attac huitiil 
and the mtiinacv of tlu toilet scene an ^ct off bv coiiliast witl* the 
’“trnmetrv of the vvhitc marble lading and the bUnkiuss of tlie seine 

5^ Phfii^ant Vansur Maiisui was one of the great rmistii artists 
of the coiirtlv Mughal school of painting who excelled in aniiral liguia 
tu»n The meticulous obser\atiou of natme and passionate diawing 
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rfpnscnt a trend tint is ftwtipn to tnilj Indim art ird 'S ittnhittd 1<> 
the inflmnrc of 1 uiuicin pnntme; reichuif' Intha t! rough Tran ton 
\cis(lv Rfmbniwlt (opinl son’o Rajput and Mughal jainlint's bought 
to th# cilifs of Hillind b\ th( runrluut'i of the l)ut<h I'lst liidii 
( omj'ai’v 

54 ^tta Ptinafi K ijjMil dll \\ )s llw outcome ot tin. tolbiliM \iiion 
of the p((«jik tint found tin diMtu in th( hunnn ml tin huniui in th« 
dmne Si\ i ami Kimu ujirtsnit two iintTpted oUriil iKlut\p s <i 
hunii approuh bi tlu IhMniU ot nnvuuition and ol Ktion n p(< 
tiv»K (oinjHismg dillLUiit annPstf tin imtnm soul Mnt tin j«nts 
iml piino O' of K ij istlnn udHii ichili uiulnstomi ii d 
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The <>f J)«>n<>rs’ in ihe Front VcraiKlah at Kanlieri, 2ncl Centiir\' A.n. 
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44- 1 I’ight between the Donnms for the Hand of I ilottama. I.ianteai Srei, near Antjkor, Cambodia, ist Centurv a.d. 
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